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Introduction 

Not  quite  half  a  century  ago  George  Ade  scored  a  dazzling  literary 
success.  His  fables  in  slang  were  the  rage.  His  plays  and  light 
operas  had  long,  triumphant  runs.  Everyone  read  and  talked  about 
his  essays  and  short  stories.  He  had  a  keen  eye  and  a  sensitive  ear 
and  his  humor  was  peculiarly  his  own.  Today  he  is  still  quoted 
even  by  those  who  never  knew  of  him.  Who  has  not  heard  "Early 
to  bed  and  early  to  rise  and  you'll  meet  very  few  important 
people"  or  "The  cold  gray  dawn  of  the  morning  after"? 

In  his  later  years  Ade  did  little  writing,  and  with  new  styles 
and  new  literary  movements  intervening,  his  books  gradually 
slipped  into  the  background.  A  new  generation  is  unaware  of 
Ade's  stature.  Naturally  some  of  his  pieces  made  capital  of  cus- 
toms and  fashions  long  dead  and  forgotten.  Others  were  too 
successful  to  live.  Their  startling  phrases  were  adopted  whole- 
sale by  his  readers.  They  passed  into  the  general  treasury  of  the 
language  and  became  commonplace.  But  after  half  a  century  a 
number  of  his  pieces  are  still  fresh,  still  sharply  and  economically 
written,  still  funny.  They  live-Kind  seem  likely  to  live  indefinitely. 
They  are  the  permanent  George  Ade.  Because  some  of  them  have 
become  hard  to  find,  buried  in  the  rare-book  sections  of  libraries, 
and  in'  newspaper  or  magazine  files,  they  have  been  rescued  and 
collected  in  this  volume  so  they  can  again  be  easily  read  and 
enjoyed. 

George  Ade's  great  fame  came  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Even 
before  that,  what  he  wrote  day  after  day  was  of  a  quality  to  entitle 
him  to  a  special  place  in  American  letters.  Probably  no  other 
man,  back  in  what  seems  to  have  been  a  golden  age  of  journalism, 
was  putting  so  much  good  writing  into  newspaper  columns  as 
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went  into  his  "Stories  of  die  Streets  and  of  the  Town"  in  the 
Chicago  Record, 

For  seven  years,  from  1893  to  1900,  each  morning  his  shrewd 
eye  for  people  picked  material  out  of  the  most  ordinary  scenes 
around  him  and  his  fine  ear  caught  the  individual  ring  in  the 
commonest  speech.  No  two  of  his  characters  ever  talk  alike. 
With  his  roommate,  John  T.  McCutcheon,  who  drew  the  illus- 
trations, he  went  to  the  police  courts,  public  buildings,  parks, 
theaters  and  other  places  where  he  could  observe  people,  and 
reported  what  he  saw. 

Sometimes  his  stories  were  pure  fiction,  but  all  of  his  people 
were  from  life.  He  created  a  number  of  characters  who  kept 
reappearing.  One  of  these,  Artie  Blanchard,  was  based  on  a  boy 
in  the  art  department  named  Charlie  Williams— afterward  a  suc- 
cessful illustrator.  Artie  knew  the  latest  street-corner  slang  and 
he  was  in  love  with  a  girl.  The  stories  had  enough  continuity  for 
a  book  and  when  Artie  was  published  in  1896  it  identified  for  the 
first  time  the  author  of  "Stories  of  the  Streets  and  of  the  Town," 
which  had  not  yet  been  signed.  The  book  received  enthusiastic 
reviews. 

A  year  later,  Pin\  Marsh  appeared,  a  collection  of  sketches  in 
the  dialect  of  the  northern  city  Negro.  It  won  praise  from  Mark 
Twain,  who  noted  "the  seemingly  effortless  effect  that  came  from 
genius."  Next  came  Doc*  Home,  stories  of  an  amiable  old  falsifier 
and  his  friends.  Through  Doc*  Home,  Ade  was  "discovered"  by 
William  Dean  Howells,  who  saw  in  George  Ade  a  great  realist  and 
and  artist  of  first  importance.  Ade  became  Howells'  favorite  writer. 

Turning  out  1,500  to  1,800  words  for  his  department  six  days 
a  week,  Ade  had.  little  time  for  painstaking  revision.  He  pro- 
duced his  stories  almost  as  they  came  to  his  mind.  It  is  amazing 
how  much  of  his  work,  written  under  such  conditions,  is  finished 
and  in  its  way  perfect.    Selections  from  his  columns  collected 
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under  the  title  In  Babel  include,  in  H.  L.  Mencken's  opinion, 
some  of  the  best  short  stoiies  written  in  America. 

Ade  wanted  to  be  a  realist  and  put  little  value  on  his  humor. 
He  experimented  in  his  columns  with  different  literary  forms. 
One  morning  in  September  1897  it  occurred  to  him  that  one  form 
he  had  not  yet  tried.  Why  not  a  fable  for  a  change,  written 
in  vernacular  speech,  including  slang,  with  no  pretense  to  dignity? 
He  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  his  departure  from  accepted  English 
and  for  more  than  a  year  he  did  not  again  resort  to  slang.  When 
he  finally  did,  he  was  careful  to  apply  a  label,  "a  fable  in  slang," 
to  let  readers  see  that  he  was  only  cutting  up  and  knew  better. 

After  that  die  demand  for  more  fables  in  slang  became  so  in- 
sistent that  he  ran  one  in  his'  column  every  Saturday.  They  con- 
tained "enough  truth  to  save  them  from  the  contempt  of  the 
serious-minded."  Then  in'  1900  a  little  black-and-orange-covered 
book,  Fables  in  Slang,  made  him  nationally  famous.  Newspaper 
syndicate  men  sought  him.  More  books  of  fables  followed.  The 
popularity  of  the  Ade  fables,  soon  exerted  an  influence  on  the 
American  language.  Other  writers  began  to  be  more  informal. 
Ade  enriched  die  language  as  well  as  helped  to  free  it  from  liter- 
ary, rigidities. 

Actually  the  fables  contained  little  slang;  this  was  only  one 
ingredient.  What  made  the  fables  sweep  the  country  was  their 
freshness  and  color;  the  Ade  insight,  keen,  shrewd  and  generous; 
the  skill  with  which  he  made  simple  words  turn  up  unexpectedly; 
his  sense  for  the  rhythm  of  the  vernacular  and  his  sly  Hoosier 
humor.  In  phrases  that  seem  easy  but. defy  imitation,  and  with  a 
touch  of  audacity,  as  when  he  wrote  of  the  music  teacher  who 
came  "to  bridge  the  awful  gap  between  Dorothy  and  Chopin," 
he  interpreted  what  Howells  called  "our  kind,  droll,  ridiculous 
American  life." 

During  his  course  at  Purdue  and  his  newspaper  days  in  Chi- 
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cago,  in  fact,  ever  since  his  childhood  in  a  Hoosicr  village,  George 
Adc  had  been  fascinated  by  the  theater.  He  began  to  write  plays. 
The  first  bearing  his  name,  a  light  opera,  The  Sultan  of  Sulu,  was 
an  instantaneous  hit  in  New  York,  and  there  are  those  who  think 
it  had  more  of  the  quality  of  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  piece  than 
anydiing  else  written  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  For  a  number 
of  y;ars  after  1902  at  least  one  Ade  play  was  drawing  crowds  in 
New  York  and  sometimes  there  were  two  or  three.  The  most 
successful  of  all  was  The  College  Widow,  the  first  to  deal  with 
college  athletics  and  student  life. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  writing  for  the  stage,  George  Ade  was 
turning  out  hilarious  short  stories  of  small-town  life.  Booth 
Tarkington,  a  friend  and  fellow  Hoosier,  said  of  him,  "Future 
historians  will  thank  him  for  the  preservation  of  the  common 
talk  of  the  American  town  and  countryside  of  his  day.  He  had 
illustrious  forerunners — but  none,  I  think,  with  an  ear  so  sensi- 
tively true  as  his  own;  and  he  has  used  the  common  talk  in  slang 
fables  to  express  a  wisdom  always  on  the  side  of  modesty,  of 
accomplishment,  and  of  generosity.  For  this  he  might  well  be 
voted  die  laurel,  but  to  my  mind  the  finest  bouquet  we  should 
ofTer  him  would  represent  our  appreciation  of  him  as  the  author 
of  books  written  in  taintless  English — books  of  the  type  of  the 
priceless  light  masterpiece  of  his,  Doc'  Home. 

"Ade  has  always  been  a  realist.  His  comedies  rocked  the 
country  with  the  merriest  laughter  because  of  their  realism,  their 
salient  observation  of  the  character  of  familiar  American  types. 
But  his  realism  has  never  been  the  heavy  and  imported  thing 
that  often  goes  by  that  name.  Natively  he  had  the  gift  of  the  'light 
touch'  in  writing;  and  more,  he  had  his  native  kindliness." 

Today,  fifty  years  after  the  first  of  the  Ade  fables  appeared  in 
his  newspaper  column,  it  seems  as  if  the  time  has  come  for  him  to 
be  rediscovered. 

Fred  C.  Kelly 
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PART  ONE 


Fables  in  Slang 


Hers  are  some  of  the  Ade  fables  that  swept  the 
country  and  made  George  Ade  a  national  figure 
about  1900.  The  first  one  he  ever  wrote,  the  piece 
about  Sister  Mae,  appeared — in  slightly  different 
form— in  the  Chicago  Record  for  September  17, 1897. 


The  Fable  of  Sister  Mae,  Who  Did  as  Well  as 
Could  Be  Expected 

Two  Sisters  lived  in  Chicago,  the  Home  of  Opportunity. 

Luella  was  a  Good  Girl,  who  had  taken  Prizes  at  the  Mission 
Sunday  School,  but  she  was  Plain,  much.  Her  Features  did  not 
seem  to  know  the  value  of  Team  Work.  Her  Clothes  fit  her 
Intermittently,  as  it  were.  She  was  what  would  be  called  a 
Lumpy  Dresser.  But  she  had  a  good  Heart. 

Luella  found  Employment  at  a  Hat  Factory.  All  she  had  to  do 
was  to  put  Red  Linings  in  Hats  for  the  Country  Trade;  and  every 
Saturday  Evening,  when  Work  was  called  on  account  of  Dark- 
ness, the  Boss  met  her  as  she  went  out  and  crowded  three  Dollars 
on  her. 

The. other  Sister  was  Different. 

She  began  as  Mary,  then  changed  to  Marie,  and  her  Finish 
was  Mae. 

From  earliest  Youth  she  had  lacked  Industry  and  Application. 

She  was  short  on  Intellect  but  long  on  Shape. 

The  Vain  Pleasures,  of  the  World  attracted  her.  By  skipping 
the  Long  Words  she  could  read  how  Rupert  Bansiford  led  Sibyl 
Gray  into  the  Conservatory  and  made  Love  that  scorched  the 
Begonias.  Sometimes  she  just  Ached  to  light  out  with  an  Opera 
Company. 

When  she  couldn't  stand  up  Luella  for  any  more  Car  Fare 
she  went  out  looking  for  Work,  and  hoping  she  wouldn't  find  it. 


"The  Fable  of  Sister  Mae,"  "The  Fable  of  the  Preacher  Who  Flew  His  Kite,"  and 
"The  Fable  of  the  Copper  and  the  Jovial  Undergrads"  are  from  Fables  in  Slang;  re- 
printed by  permission  of  Dodd,  Mead,  and  Company,  from  Fables  In  Slang  by 
George  Ade,  copyright,  1899,  1926,  by  George  Ade.     .. 
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The  sagacious  Proprietor  of  a  Lunch  Room  employed  her  as 
Cashier.  In  a  little  While  she  learned  to  count  Money,  and 
could  hold  down  die  Job. 

Marie  was  a  Strong  Card.  The  Male  Patrons  of  the  Establish- 
ment hovered  around  the  Desk  long  after  paying  their  Checks. 
Within  a  Month  the  Receipts  of  the  Place  had  doubled. 

It  was  often  remarked  that  Marie  was  a  Pippin.  Her  Date 
Book  had  to  be  kept  on  the  Double  Entry  System. 

Although  her  Grammar  was  Sad,  it  made  no  Odds.  Her  Picture 
was  on  many  a  Button. 

A  Credit  Man  from  the  Wholesale  House  across  the  Street 
told  her  that  any  time  she  wanted  to  see  the  Telegraph  Poles 
rush  past,  she  could  tear  Transportation  out  of  his  Book.  But 
Marie  turned  him  down  for  a  Bucket  Shop  Man,  who  was  not 
Handsome,  but  was  awful  Generous. 

They  were  Married,  and  went  to  live  in  a  Flat  with  a  Quarter- 
Sawed  Oak  Chiffonier  and  Pink  Rugs.  She  was  Mae  at  this 
Stage  of  the  Game.. 

Shortly  after  this,  Wheat  jumped  twenty-two  points,  and  the 
Husband  didn't  do  a  Thing. 

Mae  bought  a  Thumb  Ring  and  a  Pug  Dog,  and  began  to 
speak  of  the  Swede  Help  as  "The  Maid." 

Then  she  decided  that  she  wanted  to  live  in  a  House,  because, 
in  a  Flat,  One  could  never  be  sure  of  One's  Neighbors.  So  they 
moved  into  a  Sarcophagus  on  the  Boulevard,  right  in  between 
two  Old  Families,  who  had  made  their  Money  soon  after  the 
Fire,  and  Ice  began  to  form  on  the  hottest  Days. 

Mae  bought  an  Automobile,  and  blew  her  Allowance  against 
Beauty  Doctors.  The  Smell  of  Cooking  made  her  Faint,  and  she 
couldn't  see  where  the  Working  Classes  came  in  at  all. 

When  she  attended  the  theater  a  Box  was  none  too  good. 
Husband  went  along,  in  evening  clothes  and  a  Yachting  Cap, 
and  he  had  two  large  Diamonds  in  his  Shirt  Front. 
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Sometimes  she  went  to  a  Vogner  Concert,  and  sat  through  it, 
and  she  wouldn't  Admit  any  more  that  the  Russell  Brothers,  as 
the  Irish  Chambermaids,  hit  her  just  about  Right. 

She  was  determined  to  break  into  Society  if  she  had  to  use 
an  Ax. 

At  last  she  Got  There;  but  it  cost  her  many  a  Reed  Bird  and 
several  Gross  of  Cold  Quarts. 

In  the  Hey-Day  of  Prosperity  did  Mae  forget  Luella?  No, 
indeed. 

She  took  Luella  away  from  the  Hat  Factory,  where  the  Pay 
was  three  Dollars  a  Week,  and  gave  her  a  Position  as  Assistant 
Cook  at  five  Dollars. 

Moral:  Industry  and  Perseverance  bring  a  sure  Reward, 


The  Fable  of  the  Preacher  Who  Flew  His  Kite, 
But  Not. Because  He  Wished  to  Do  So 

A  certain  Preacher  became  wise  to  the  Fact  that  he  was  not 
making  a  Hit  with  his  Congregation.  The  Parishioners. did  not 
seem  inclined  to  seek  him  out  after  Services  and  tell  him  he  was  a 
Daisy.  He  suspected  that  they  were  Rapping  him  on  the  Quiet. 
The  Preacher  knew  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  his 
Talk.  He  had  been  trying  to  Expound  in  a  clear  and  straight- 
forward Manner,  omitting  Foreign  Quotations,  setting  up  for 
illustration  of  his  Points  such  Historical  Characters  as  were 
familiar  to  his  Hearers,  putting  the  stubby  Old  English  words 
ahead  of  the  Latin,  and  rather  flying  low  along  the  Intellectual 
Plane  of  the  Aggregation  that  chipped  in  to  pay  his  Salary. 
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But  the  Pew-Holders  were  not  tickled.  They  could  Understand 
everything  he  said,  and  they  began  to  think  he  was  Common. 

So  he  studied  the  Situation  and  decided  that  if  he  wanted  to 
Win  them  and  make  everybody  believe  he  was  a  Nobby  and 
Boss  Minister  he  would  have  to  hand  out  a  little  Guff.  He  fixed 
it  up  Good  and  Plenty. 

On  the  following  Sunday  Morning  he  got  up  in  the  Lookout 
and  read  a  Text  that  didn't  mean  anything,  read  from  either 
Direction,  and  then  he  sized  up  his  Flock  with  a  Dreamy  Eye  and 
said:  "We  cannot  more  adequately  voice  the  Poetry  and  Mysti- 
cism of  our  Text  than  in  those  familiar  Lines  of  the  great  Ice- 
landic Poet,  Ikon  Navrojk: 

To  hold  is  not  to  have — 
Under  the  seared  Firmament, 
Where  Chaos  sweeps,  and  Vast  Futurity 
Sneers  at  these  puny  Aspirations — 
There  is  the  full  Reprisal." 

When  the  Preacher  concluded  this  Extract  from  die  Well- 
Known  Icelandic  Poet  he  paused  and  looked  downward,  breath- 
ing heavily  through  his  Nose,  like  Camille  in  the  Third  Act. 

A  Stout  Woman  in  the  Front  Row  put  on  her  Eye-Glasses 
and  leaned  forward  so  as  not  to  miss  anything.  A  Venerable  Har- 
ness Dealer  over  at  the  Right  nodded  his  Head  solemnly.  He 
seemed  to  recognize  the  Quotation.  Members  of  the  Congre- 
gation glanced  at  one  another  as  if  to  say:  'This  is  certainly  Hot 
Stuff!" 

The  Preacher  wiped  his  Brow  and  said  he  had  no  Doubt  that 
every  one  within  the  Sound  of  his  Voice  remembered  what  Quaro- 
lius  had  said,  following  the  same  Line  of  Thought.  It  was 
Quarolius  who  disputed  the  Contention  of  the  great  Persian 
Theologian  Ramtazuk,  that  the  Soul  in  its  reaching  out  after  the 
Unknowable  was  guided  by  the  Spiritual  Genesis  of  Motive  rather 
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than  by  mere  Impulse  of  Mentality.  The  Preacher  didn't  know 
what  all  Tliis  meant,  and  he  didn't  care,  but  you  can  rest  easy 
that  the  Pew-Holders  were  On  in  a  minute.  He  talked  it  off  in 
just  the  Way  that  Cyrano  talks  when  he  gets  Roxane  so  Dizzy 
that  she  neaily  falls  off  the  Piazza. 

The  Parishioners  bit  their  Lower  Lips  and  hungered  for  more 
First-Class  Language.  They  had  paid  their  Money  for  Tall  Talk 
and  were  prepared  to  solve  any  and  all  Styles  of  Delivery.  They 
held  on  to  the  Cushions  and  seemed  to  be  having  a  Nice  Time. 

The  Preacher  quoted  copiously  from  the  Great  Poet  Amebius. 
He  recited  18  lines  of  Greek  and  then  said:  "How  true  this  is I" 
And  not  a  Parishioner  batted  an  Eye. 

It  was  Amebius  whose  Immortal  Lines  he  recited  in  order  to 
prove  the  Extreme  Error  of  the  Position  assumed  in  the  Contro- 
versy by  the  Famous  Italian,  Polenta. 

He  had  them  Going,  and  there  wasn't  a  Thing  to  it.  When 
he  would  get  tired  of  faking  Philosophy  he  would  quote  from  a 
Celebrated  Poet  of  Ecuador  or  Tasmania  or  some  other  Seaport 
Town.  Compared  widi  this  Verse,  all  of  which  was  of  the 
same  School  as  the  Icelandic  Masterpiece,  the  most  obscure  and 
clouded  Passage  in  Robert  Browning  was  like  a  Plate-Glass  Front 
in  a  State  Street  Candy  Store  just  after  the  Colored  Boy  gets 
through  using  the  Chamois. 

After  that  he  became  Eloquent,  and  began  to  get  rid  of  long 
Boston  Words  that  hadn't  been  used  before  that  Season.  He 
grabbed  a  rhetorical  Roman  Candle  in  each  Hand  and  you 
couldn't  see  him  for  the  Sparks. 

After  which  he  sunk  his  Voice  to  a  Whisper  and  talked  about 
the  Birds  and  the  Flowers.  Then,  although  there  was  no  Cue  for 
him  to  Weep,  he  shed  a  few  real  Tears.  And  there  wasn't  a  dry 
Glove  in  the  Church. 

After  he  sat  down  he  could  tell  by  the  Scared  Look  of  the 
People  in  Front  that  he  had  made  a  Ten-Strike. 
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Did  they  give  him  the  Joyous  Palm  that  Day?  Sure  I 

The  Stout  Lady  could  not  control  her  Feelings  when  she  told 
how  much  the  Sermon  had  helped  her.  The  venerable  Harness 
Dealer  said  he  wished  to  indorse  the  Able  and  Scholarly  Criti- 
cism of  Polenta. 

In  fact,  every  one  said  the  Sermon  was  Superfine  and  Dandy. 
The  only  thing  that  worried  the  Congregation  was  the  Fear 
that  if  it  wished  to  retain  such  a  Whale  it  might  have  to  Boost 
his  Salary. 

In  the  Meantime  the  Preacher  waited  for  some  one  to  come 
and  ask  about  Polenta,  Amebius,  Ramtazuk,  Quarolius  and  the 
great  Icelandic  Poet,  Navrojk.  But  no  one  had  the  Face  to  step 
up  and  confess  his  Ignorance  of  these  Celebrities.  The  Pew- 
Holders  didn't  even  admit  among  themselves  that  the  Preacher 
had  rung  in  some  New  Ones.  They  stood  Pat,  and  merely  said 
it  was  an  Elegant  Sermon. 

Perceiving  that  they  would  stand  for  Anything,  the  Preacher 
knew  what  to  do  after  that. 

Moral:  Give  the  People  what  they  Thin\  they  want. 


The  Fable  of  the  Copper  and  the  Jovial 
Undergrads 

One  Night  three  Well-Bred  Young  Men,  who  were  entertained 
at  the  Best  Houses  wherever  they  went,  started  out  to  Wreck  a 
College  town. 
They  licked  two  Hackmen,  set  fire  to  an  Awning,  pulled  down 
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many  Signs,  and  sent  a  Brick  through  the  Front  Window  of  a 
Tailor  Shop.  All  the  Residents  of  the  Town  went  into  their 
Houses  and  locked  the  Doors;  Terror  brooded  over  the  Com- 
munity. 

A  Copper  heard  the  Racket,  and  saw  Women  and  Children 
fleeing  to  Places  of  Safety,  so  he  gripped  his  Club  and  ran  Pon- 
derously, overtaking  the  three  Well-Bred  Young  Men  in  a  dark 
part  of  the  Street,  where  they  were  Engaged  in  tearing  down  a 
Fence. 

He  could  not  see  them  Distinctly,  and  he  made  die  Mistake 
of  assuming  that  they  were  Drunken  Ruffians  from  the  Iron 
Foundry.  So  he  spoke  harshly,  and  told  them  to  Leave  Off 
breaking  the  Man's  Fence.  His  Tone  and  Manner  irritated  the 
University  Men,  who  were  not  accustomed  to  Rudeness  from 
Menials. 

One  Student,  who  v/ore  a  Sweater,  and  whose  people  butt  into 
the  Society  Column  with  Sickening  Regularity,  started  to  Tackle 
Low;  he  had  Bushy  Hair  and  a  Thick  Neck,  and  his  strong 
Specialty  was  to  swing  on  Policemen  and  Cabbies* 

At  this,  his  Companion,  whose  Great  Grandmother  had  been  one 
of  the  eight  thousand  Close  Relatives  of  John  Randolph,  asked  him 
not  to  Kill  die  Policeman.  He  said  the  Fellow  had  made  a  Mis- 
take, that  was  all;  they  were  not  Muckers;  they  were  Nice  Boys, 
intent  on  preserving  the  Traditions  of  dear  old  Alma  Mater, 

The  Copper  could  hardly  Believe  it  until  they  led  him  to  a 
Street  Lamp,  and  showed  him  their  Engraved  Cards  and  Junior 
Society  Badges;  then  he  Realized  that  they  were  All  Right.  The 
third  Well-Bred  Young  Man,  whose  Male  Parent  got  his  Coin 
by  wrecking  a  Building  Association  in  Chicago,  then  announced 
that  they  were  Gentlemen,  and  could  Pay  for  everything  they 
broke.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  they  were  Rollicking  College 
Boys  and  not  Common  Rowdies. 
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The  Copper,  perceiving  that  he  had  come  very  near  getting  Gay 
with  our  First  Families,  Apologized  for  Cutting  In.  The  Well- 
Bred  Young  Men  forgave  him,  and  then  took  his  Club  away  from 
him,  just  to  Demonstrate  that  there  were  no  Hard  Feelings.  On 
the  way  back  to  the  Seat  of  Learning  they  captured  a  Night 
Watchman,  and  put  him  down  a  Man-Hole. 

Moral:  Always  select  the  Right  Sort  of  Parents  before  you  start 
in  to  be  Rough. 


The  Fable  of  the  Man  Who  Didn't  Care  for 

Story-Books 

Once  there  was  a  blue  Dyspeptic,  who  attempted  to  Kill  Time 
by  reading  Novels,  until  he  discovered  that  all  Books  of  Fiction 
were  a  Mockery. 

After  a  prolonged  Experience  he  came  to  know  that  every 
Specimen  of  Light  Reading  belonged  to  one  of  the  following 
Divisions: 

i.  The  Book  that  Promises  well  until  you  reach  the  Plot,  and 
then  you  Remember  that  you  read  it  Summer  before  last. 

2.  The  book  with  the  Author's  Picture  as  a  Frontispiece.  The 
Author  is  very  Cocky.  He  has  his  Overcoat  thrown  back,  so  as  to 
reveal  the  Silk  Lining.  That  Settles  it! 

3.  The  Book  that  runs  into  a  Snarl  of  Dialect  on  the  third 
Page  and  never  gets  out. 

4.  The  delectable  Yarn  about  a  Door-Mat  Thief,  who  truly 
loves  the  Opium  Fiend.  Jolly  Story  of  the  Slums. 

5.  The  Book  that  begins  with  a  twenty-page  Description  of 
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Sloppy  Weather:  "Long  swirls  of  riven  Rain  beat  somberly  upon 
the  misty  Panes,"  etc.,  etc. 

You  turn  to  the  last  Chapter  to  see  if  it  Rains  all  the  way 
through  the  Book.  This  last  Chapter  is  a  Give-Away.  It  con- 
denses the  whole  Plot  and  dishes  up  the  Conclusion.  After  that, 
who  would  have  the  Nerve  to  wade  through  the  Two  Hundred 
and  Forty  intermediate  Pages  ? 

6.  The  Book  in  which  the  Pictures  tell  the  Story.  After  you 
have  seen  the  Pictures  diere  is  no  need  to  wrestle  with  the  Text. 

7.  The  Book  that  begins  with  a  Murder  Mystery — charming 
Picture  of  Gray-Haired  Man  discovered  Dead  in  his  Library — 
Blood  splashed  all  over  the  Furniture — Knife  of  Curious  Design 
lying  on  Floor. 

You  know  at  once  that  the  most  Respected  and  least  suspected 
Personage  in  the  Book  committed  the  awful  Crime,  but  you 
haven't  the  Heart  to  Track  him  down  and  compel  him  to  commit 
Suicide. 

8.  The  Book  that  gets. away  with  one  Man  asking  another: 
"By  Jove,  who  is  that  Dazzling  Beauty  in  the  Box?" 

The  Man  who  asks  this  Question  has  a  Name  which  sounds  like 
the  Title  of  a  Sleeping  Car. 

You  feel  instinctively  that  he  is  going  to  be  all  Mixed  Up  with 
that  Girl  in  the  Box  before  Chapter  XII  is  reached;  but  who  can 
take  any  real  Interest  in  the  Love  Affairs  of  a  Man  with  such  a 
Name  ? 

9.  The  Book  that  tells  all  about  Society  and  how  Tough  it  is. 
Even  the  Women  drink  Brandy  and  Soda,  smoke  Cigarettes,  and 
Gamble.  An  irritable  Person,  after  reading  nine  Chapters  of  this 
kind  of  High  Life,  would  be  ready  to  go  Home  and  throw  his 
Grandmother  into  the  Fire. 

10.  The  dull,  gray  Book,  or  the  Simple  Annals  of  John  Garden- 
sass.  A  Careful  Study  of  American  Life. 
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In  Chapter  I  he  walks  along  the  Lane,  stepping  first  on  one 
Foot  and  then  on  the  Other,  enters  a  House  by  the  Door,  and  sits 
in  a  four-legged  wooden  Chair,  looking  out  through  a  Window 
with  Glass  in  it.  Book  denotes  careful  Observation.  Nothing  hap- 
pens until  Page  150.  Then  John  decides  to  sell  the  Cow.  In  the 
Final  Chapter  he  sits  on  a  Fence  and  Whittles.  True  Story,  but 
What's  the  Use? 

Why  continue?  The  Dyspeptic  said  that  when  he  wanted  some- 
thing really  Fresh  and  Original  in  the  Line  of  Fiction  he  read  the 
Prospectus  of  a  Mining  Corporation. 

Moral  :  Only  the  more  Rugged  Mortals  should  attempt  to  Keep 
Up  on  Current  Literature. 


The  Fable  of  the  Regular  Customer  and  the 
Copper-Lined  Entertainer. 

Onk  day  the  Main  Works  of  a  Wholesale  House  was  Jacking  Up 
the  Private  Secretary  and  getting  ready  to  close  his  desk  for  the 
Day,  when  in  blew  a  Country  Customer.  The  Head  of  the  Con- 
cern would  have  given  Seven  Dollars  if  he  could  have  got  out  and 
caught  the  Elevated  before  the  Country  Customer  showed  up. 
However,  he  was  Politic,  and  he  knew  he  must  not  throw  down  a 
Buyer  who  discounted  his  Pills  and  was  good  as  Old  Wheat.  So 
he  gave  a  Correct  Imitation  of  a  Man  who  is  tickled  nearly  to 
Death.  After  calling  the  Country  Customer  MJim/'  he  made  him 

"The  Fable  of  the  Regular  Customer,"  "The  Fable  of*  the  Honest  Money-Malcer," 
'The  Fable  of  the  Adult  Girl"  and  "The  Fable  of  the  Author  Who  Was  Sorry"  arc 
from  More  Fables  In  Slang;  reprinted  by  permission  of  Dodd,  Mead,  and  Company, 
from  More  Fables  In  Slang  by  George  Ade,  copyright,  1900,  1928,  by  George  Ade. 
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sit  down  and  tell  him  about  the  Family,  and  the  Crops,  and  Col- 
lections, and  the  Prospects  for  Duck-Shooting.  Then,  selecting  an 
•opportune  moment,  he  threw  up  Both  Hands.  He  said  he  had 
almost  forgotten  the  Vestry  Meeting  at  Five  O'Clock,  and  going 
out  to  Dinner  at  Six-Thirty.  He  was  about  to  Call  Oil  the  Vestry 
Meeting,  the  Dinner,  and  all  other  Engagements  for  a  Week  to 
come,  but  Jim  would  not  Listen  to  it.  As  a  Compromise  the  Head 
of  the  Concern  said  he  would  ask  their  Mr.  Byrd  to  take  charge  of 
the  Country  Customer.  They  could  surely  find  some  Way  of  put- 
ting in  the  Evening.  He  said  the  Oratorio  Club  was  going  to  sing 
at  Music  Hall,  and  also  there  was  a  Stereopticon  Lecture  on  India. 
Jim  said  he  would  prefer  the.  Stereopticon  Show,  because  he  loved 
to  look  at  Pictures. 

The  Head  of  the  Concern  said  that  the  Country  Customer  would 
be  sure  to  like  their  Mr.  Byrd.  Everybody  liked  Byrd.  His  Full 
Name  was  Mr.  Knight  Byrd. 

He  pushed  on  a  few  Buttons  and  blew  into  several  snaky  Tubes 
and  put  the  whole  Shop  on  the  Jump  to  find  Mr.  Byrd.  The  latter 
happened  to  be  in  a  Rathskeller  not  far  away.  When  he  heard  that 
there  was  Work  to  be  done  in  his  Department  he  brushed  away  the 
Crumbs  and  Hot-Footed  up  to  sec  the  Boss. 

In  presenting  Mr.  Byrd  to  the  Country  Customer  the  Head  of 
the  Concern  laid  it  on  with  a  Shovel.  He  said  that  Jim  Here  was 
his  Friend,  and  the  House  considered  it  an  Honor  to  Entertain 
him.  The  Country  Customer  sat  there  feeling  Sheepish  and  Un- 
worthy but  a  good  deal  Puffed  Up  just  the  same.  Then  the  Head 
of  the  Firm  made  his  Escape  and  the  Country  Customer  was  in 
the  I  lands  of  Mr.  Byrd. 

Mr.  Byrd  was  known  in  the  Establishment  as  the  Human  Ex- 
pense Account.  No  one  had  ever  accused  him  of  being  a  Quitter. 
He  was  supposed  to  be  Hollow  inside.  Whenever  any  Friend  of 
the  Firm  showed  up,  Mr.  Byrd  was  called  upon  to  take  charge  of 
him  and  Entertain  him  to  a  Stand-Still.  The  Boss  was  troubled 
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with  Dyspepsia,  and  Conscientious  Scruples,  and  a  Growing  Fam- 
ily, and  a  few  other  Items  that  prevented  him  from  going  out  at 
Night  with  the  Visiting  Trade.  He  had  it  arranged  to  give  each 
one  of  them  a  choice  Mess  of  Beautiful  Language  and  then  pass 
him  along  to  Mr.  Byrd. 

Mr.  Byrd  was  a  Rosy  and  Red-Headed  Gentleman,  with  a  slight 
Overhang  below  the  Shirt  Front.  He  breathed  like  a  Rusty  Valve 
every  time  he  had  to  go  up  a  Stairway,  but  he  had  plenty  of  En- 
durance of  another  Kind.  For  Years  he  had  been  playing  his  Thirst 
against  his  Capacity,  and  it  was  still  a  Safe  Bet,  whichever  Way 
you  wanted  to  place  your  Money.  His  Batting  Average  was  about 
Seven  Nights  to  the  Week.  He  discovered  that  Alcohol  was  a  Food 
long  before  the  Medical  Journals  got  onto  it. 

Mr.  Byrd's  chief  value  to  the  Wholesale- House  lay  in  the  Fact 
that  he  could  Meet  all  Comers  and  close  up  half  the  Places  in 
Town,  and  then  show  up  next  Morning  with  a  Clean  Collar  and 
a  White  Carnation,  and  send  in  word  to  lead  out  another  Country 
Customer. 

Mr.  Byrd's  first  Move  was  to  take  Jim  to  a  Retreat  that  was  full 
of  Statuary  and  Paintings.  It  was  owned  by  a  gray-haired  Beau 
named  Bob,  who  was  a  Ringer  for  a  United  States  Senator,  all 
except  the  White  Coat.  Bob  wanted  to  show  them  a  new  Tall 
One  called  the  Mamie  Taylor,  and  after  they  had  Sampled  a 
Couple  Jim  said  it  was  all  right  and  he  believed  he  would  take 
one.  Then  he  told  Bob  how  much  he  had  taken  in  die  Year  before 
and  what  his  Fixtures  cost  him,  and  if  anybody  didn't  think  he 
was  Good  they  could  look  him  up  in  Bradstreet  or  Dun,  that  was 
all.  He  said  he  was  a  Gentleman,  and  that  no  Cheap  Skate  in  a 
Plug  Hat  could  tell  him  where  to  Get  Off.  This  last  Remark  was 
intended  for  an  inoffensive  Person  who  had  slipped  in  to  get  a 
Rhine  Wine  and  Seltzer,  and  was  pronging  about  Forty  Cents' 
Worth  of  Lunch.    . 

They  got  around  Jim  and  Quieted  him,  and  Mr.  Byrd  suggested 
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that  they  go  and  Eat  something  before  they  got  too  Busy.  The 
Country  Customer  would  not  leave  the  Art  Buffet  until  Bob  had 
promised  to  come  down  and  Visit  him  sometime.  When  they  got 
into  the  Street  again  the  Country  Customer  noticed  that  all  the 
Office  Buildings  were  set  on  the  Bias,  and  they  were  introducing  a 
new  style  of  spiral  Lamp-Post. 

They  dined  at  a  Palm-Garden  that  had  Padding  under  the 
Table-Cloth  and  a  Hungarian  Orchestra  in  the  Corner.  Mr.  Byrd 
ordered  Eleven  Courses,  and  then  asked  Jim  what  Kind  he  usually 
had  with  his  Dinner.  This  is  an  Awful  Question  to  pop  at  a  Man 
who"  has  been  on  Rain  Water  and  Buttermilk  all  his  Life.  Jim 
was  not  to  be  Fazed.  He  said  that  he  never  ordered  any  Particular 
Label  for  fear  People  might  think  he  was  an  Agent.  That  was  the 
Best  Thing  that  Jim  said  all  Evening. 

Mr.  Byrd  told  the  Waiter  to  stand  behind  Jim  and  keep  Busy. 
When  Jim  .began  to  Make  Signs  that  he  could  not  Stand  any  more, 
the  Entertainer  told  him  to  Inhale  it  and  rub  it  in  his  Hair. 

Along  toward  Dessert  Jim  was  talking  in  the  Tone  used  by 
Muggsy  McGraw  when  he  is  Coaching  the  Man  who  is  Playing 
Off  from  Second.  He  was  telling  how  much  he  Loved  his  Wife. 
She  would  have  been  Pleased  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Byrd  paid  a  Check  that  represented  One  Month's  Board 
down  where  Jim  lived.  They  fell  into  a  Horseless  Hansom  and 
went  to  see  the  Hity-Tity  Variety  and  Burlesque  Aggregation  in  a 
new  Piece  entitled  "Hooray!  Hooray!"  Jim  sat  in  a  Box  for  the 
First  Time,  and  wanted  to  throw  Money  on  the  Stage.  The  Head 
Usher  had  to  come  around  once  in  a  while  to  ask  him  not  to  let 
his  Feet  hang  over,  and  to  remember  that  the  Company  could  do 
all  the  Singing  without  any  Help  from  him.  Mr.  Byrd  sat  back 
slightly  Flushed  and  watched  the  Country  Customer  make  a  Show 
of  himself.  It  was  an  Old  Story  to  him.  He  knew  that  the  quiet 
School  Trustee  kind  of  a  Man  who  goes  Home  at  Sundown  for  364 
Days  in  the  Year,  with  the  Morning  Steak  and  a  Roll  of  Reading 
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Matter  under  his  Arm,  is  the  worst  Indian  in  the  World  when  he 
does  find  himself  among  the  Tall  Houses  and  gets  it  Up  his  Nose. 

He  allowed  Jim  to  stand  and  Yell  when  the  Chorus  struck  the 
Grand  Finale,  and  a  little  later  on,  when  they  had  chartered  a  low- 
necked  Carriage  and  Jim  wanted  to  get  up  and  Drive,  he  Stood  for 
it,  although  he  had  to  make  a  Pretty  Talk  to  a  couple  of  Policemen 
before  he  landed  Jim  at  the  Hotel. 

If  this  were  a  Novel,  there  would  be  a  Row  of  Stars  inserted 
right  here. 

The  Sun  was  high  in  the  Heavens  when  the  Country  Customer 
opened  his  Eyes  and  tried  to  Remember  and  then  tried  to  Forget. 
Some  one  was  sitting  at  his  Bedside.  It  was  Mr.  Byrd,  the  Long- 
Distance  Entertainer,. looking  as  Sweet  and  Cool  as  a  Daisy. 

"Before  I  give  you  the  Photograph  of  Myself  which  you  re- 
quested last  Night,  would  you  care  for  anydiing  in  the  way  of  Ice 
Water?"  he  asked. 

Jim  did  a  sincere  Groan,  and  said  he  could  use  a  Barrel  of  it. 

"Did  I  request  a  Photograph?"  he  asked,  as  he  felt  for  the 
Boundaries  of  his  Head. 

"You  did,"  replied  the  Entertainer.  "And  you  gave  me  your 
Watch  as  a  Keepsake.  I  have  brought  the  Watch  and  all  the 
Money  you  had  left  after  you  bought  the  Dog." 

"What  Dog?" 

"The  Dog  that  you  gave  to  Bob." 

"Did  we  go  back  diere  again  ?  I  remember  the  First  Time." 

"Yes,  it  was  In  There  that  you  wanted  to  Run  a  Hundred  Yards 
with  any  Man  Present  for  Chalk,  Money,  or  Marbles'." 

"Where  are  we  now — at  the  Hotel?" 

"Yes,  and  Everything  is  Smoothed  Over.  The  Night  Clerk  has 
agreed  not  to  swear  out  a  Warrant." 

Jim  did  not  Comprehend,  but  he  was  afraid  to  Ask. 

"It  may  be  that  I  was  a  mite  Polluted,"  he  suggested. 
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"You  v/cre  a  teeny  bit  Pickled  about  Two,  when  you  tried  to 
upset  the  Lunch  Wagon,  but  I  don't  think  any  one  Noticed  it," 
said  Mr.  Byrd. 

"Take  me  to  the  Noon  Train,"  requested  the  Country  Customer. 
"Tell  the  Conductor  where  I  live,  and  send  me  the  Bills  for  all  that 
I  have  Broken." 

"Everything  is  Settled,"  responded  the  Entertainer.  "But  why 
Tear  yourself  away?" 

"I  am  Through,"  replied  Jim,  "So  why  Tarry?" 

Mr.  Byrd  took  him  to  the  Train  and  arranged  with  the  Porter 
of  the  Parlor  Car  for  a  Pillow. 

When  the  Country  Customer  arrived  at  Home  he  accounted  for 
the  Eyes  by  saying  that  the  Night  Traffic  makes  so  much  Noise  on 
these  Hard  Stone  Pavements,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the 
usual  amount  of  Sleep. 

The  Plead  of  the  Concern  put  his  O.  K.  on  a  Voucher  for  S43.60, 
and  it  occurred  to  him  that  Stereopticon  Lectures  seemed  to  be 
Advancing,  but  he  asked  no  Questions. 

Ever  after  that  Jim  bought  all  his  Goods  of  this  one  House.  He 
had  to. 

Moral:  Scatter  Seeds  of  Kindness. 


The  Fable  of  the  Honest  Money-Maker  and  the 
Partner  of  His  Joys,  Such  as  They  Were 

The  Prosperous  Farmer  lived  in  an  Agricultural  Section  of  the 
Middle  West.  He  commanded  the  Respect  of  all  his  Neighbors. 
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He  owned  a  Section,  and  had  a  Raft  of  big  Horses  and  white- 
faced  Cows  and  Farm  Machinery,  and  Money  in  the  Bank  be- 
sides. He  still  had  the  first  Dollar  he  ever  made,  and  it  could 
not  have  been  taken  away  from  him  with  Pincers. 

Henry  was  a  ponderous,  Clydesdale  kind  of  Man,  with  Warts  on 
his  Hands.  He  did  not  have  to  travel  on  Appearances,  because  the 
whole  County  knew  what  he  was  Worth.  Of  course  he  was 
Married.  Years  before  he  had  selected  a  willing  Country  Girl  with 
Pink  Cheeks,  and  put  her  into  his  Kitchen  to  serve  the  Remainder 
of  her  Natural  Life.  He  let  her  have  as  high  as  Two  Dollars  a 
Year  to  spend  for  herself.  Her  Hours  were  from  6:00  a.m.  to  6:00 
a.m.,  arid  if  she  got  any  Sleep  she  had  to  take  it  out  of  her  Time. 
The  Eight-Hour  Day  was  not  recognized  on  Henry's  Place. 

After  Ten  Years  of  raising  Children,  Steaming  over  the  Wash- 
tub,  Milking  the  Cows,  Carrying  in  Wood,  Cooking  for  the  Hands, 
and  other  Delsarte  such  as  the  Respected  Farmer  usually  Frames 
Up  for  his  Wife,  she  was  as  thin  as  a  Rail  and  humped  over  in  die 
Shoulders.  She  was  Thirty,  and  looked  Sixty.  Her  Complexion 
was  like  Parchment  and  her  Voice  had  been  worn  to  a  Cackle.  She 
was  losing  her  Teeth,  too,  but  Henry  could  not  afford  to  pay 
Dentist  Bills  because  he  needed  all  his  Money  to  buy  more  Poland 
Chinas  and  build  other  Cribs.  If  she  wanted  a  Summer  Kitchen 
or  a  new  Wringer  or  a  Sewing  Machine,  or  Anything  Else  that 
would  lighten  her  Labors,  Henry  would  Moan  and  Grumble  and 
say  she  was  trying  to  land  him  in  the  Poorhouse. 

They  had  a  dandy  big  Barn,  painted  Red  .with  White  Trim- 
mings, and  a  Patent  Fork  to  lift  the  Hay  into  the  Mow,  and  the 
Family  lived  in  a  Pine  Box  diat  had  not  been  Painted  in  Years 
and  had  Dog-Fennel  all  around  the  Front  of  it. 

The  Wife  of  the  Respected  Farmer  was  the  only  Work  Animal 
around  the  Place  that  was  not  kept  Fat  and  Sleek.  But,  of  course, 
Henry  did  not  count  on  Selling  her.  Henry  often  would  fix  up 
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his  Blooded  Stock  for  the  County  Fair  and  tie  Blue  Ribbons  on  the 
Percherons  and  Herefords,  but  it  was  never  noticed  that  he  tied 
any  Blue  Ribbons  on  the  Wire. 

And  yet  Henry  was  a  Man  to  be  Proud  of.  Pie  never  Drank  and 
he  was  a  Good  Hand  with  Horses,  and  he  used  to  go  to  Church 
on  Sunday  Morning  and  hold  a  Cud  of  Tobacco  in  his  Face  dur- 
ing Services  and  sing  Hymns  with  Extreme  Unction.  He  would 
sing  that  he  was  a  Lamb  and  had  put  on  the  Snow-White  Robes 
and  that  Peace  attended  him.  People  would  see  him  there  in  his 
Store  Suit,  with  the  Emaciated  Wife  and  the  Scared  Children  sit- 
ting in  the  Shadow  of  his  Greatness,  and  they  said  that  she  was 
Lucky  to  have  a  Man  who  was  so  Well  Off  and  lived  in  the  Fear 
of  the  Lord. 

Henry  was  Patriotic  as  well  as  Pious.  He  had  a  Picture  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  Front  Room,  which  no  one  was  per- 
mitted to  Enter,  and  he  was  glad  that  Slavery  had  been  abolished. 

Henry  robbed  the  Cradle  in  order  to  get  Farm-Hands.  As  soon 
as  the  Children  were  able  to  Walk  without  holding  on,  he  started 
them  for  the  Corn-Field,  and  told  them  to  Pay  for  the  Board  that 
they  had  been  Sponging  off  of  him  up  to  that  Time.  He  did  not 
want  diem  to  get  too  much  Schooling  for  fear  that  they  would 
want  to  sit  Up  at  Night  and  Read  instead  of  Turning  In  so  as  to 
get  an  Early  Start  along  before  Daylight  next  Morning.  So  they 
did  not  get  any  too  much,  rest  easy.  And  he  never  Foundered  them 
on  Stick  Candy  or  Raisins  or  any  such  Delicatessen  for  sale  at  a 
General  Store.  Henry  was  undoubtedly  the  Tightest  Wad  in  the 
Township.  Some  of  the  Folks  who  had  got  into  a  Box  through 
Poor  Management,  and  had  been  Foreclosed  out  of  House  and 
Home  by  Henry  and  his  Lawyer,  used  to  say  that  Henry  was  a 
Skin,  and  was  too  Stingy  to  give  his  Family  enough  to  Eat,  but 
most  People  looked  up  to  Henry,  for  there  was  no  getting  around 
it  that  he  was  Successful. 
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When  the  Respected  Farmer  had  been  Married  for  Twenty 
Years  and  the  Children  had  developed  into  long  Gawks  who  did 
not  know  Anything  except  to  get  out  and  Toil  all  Day  for  Pa  and 
not  be  paid  anything  for  it,  and  after  Henry  had  scraped  togedier 
more  Money  than  you  could  load  on  a  Hay-Rack,  an  Unfortunate 
Thing  happened.  His  Wife  began  to  Fail.  She  was  now  Forty, 
but  the  Fair  and  Fat  did  not  go  with  it.  At  that  Age  some  Women 
are  Buxom  and  just  blossoming  into  the  Full  Charm  of  Matronly 
Womanhood.  But  Henry's  Wife  was  Gaunt  and  Homely  and  all 
Run  Down.  She  had  been  Poorly  for  Years,  but  she  had  to  keep  up 
and  do  the  Chores  as  well  as  the  House-Work,  because  Henry 
could  not  a/lord  to  hire  a  Girl.  At  last  her  Back  gave  out,  so  that 
she  had  to  sit  down  and  Rest  every  Once  in  a  While.  Henry  would 
come  in  for  his  Meals  and  to  let  her  know  how  Hearty  all  the 
Calves  seemed  to  be,  and  he  began  to  Notice  that  she  was  not  very 
Chipper.  It  Worried  him  more  than  a  little,  because  he.  did  not 
care  to  pay  any  Doctor  Bills.  He  told  her  she  had  better  go  and 
get  some  Patent  Medicine  that  he  had  seen  advertised  on  the  Fence 
coming  out  from  Town.  It  was  only  Twenty-Five  cents  a  Botde, 
and  was  warranted  to  Cure  Anything.  So  she  tried  it,  but  it  did  not 
seem  to  restore  her  Youth  and  she  got  Weaker,  and  at  last  Henry 
just  had  to  have  the  Doctor,  Expense  or  No  Expense.  Tne  Doctor 
said  that  as  nearly  as  he  could  Diagnose  her  Case,  she  seemed  to  be 
Worn  Out.  Henry  was  Surprised,  and  said  she  had  not  been  Com- 
plaining any  more  than  Usual. 

Next  Afternoon  he  was  out  Dickering  for  a  Bull,  and  his 
Woman,  lying  on  the  cheap  Bedstead,  up  under  the  hot  Roof, 
folded  her  lean  Hands  and  slipped  away  to  die  only  Rest  she  had 
known  since  she  tied  up  with  a  Prosperous  and  Respected  Farmer. 

Henry  was  all  Broken  Up.  He  Wailed  and  Sobbed  and  made  an 
Awful  Fuss  at  the  Church.  The  Preacher  tried  to  Comfort  him  by 
saying  that  the  Ways  of  Providence  were  beyond  all  Finding  Out. 
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He  said  that  probably  there  was  some  Reason  v/hy  the  Sister  had 
been  taken  right  in  the  Prime  of  her  Usefulness,  but  it  was  not  for 
.Henry  to  know  it.  He  said  the  only  Consolation  he  could  offer 
was  die  Hope  that  possibly  she  was  Better  Off.  There  did  not 
seem  to  be  much  Doubt  about  that. 

In  about  a  Month  the  Respected  Farmer  was  riding  around  the 
Country  in  his  Buck-Board  looking  for  Number  Two.  He  had  a 
business  Head  and  he  knew  it  was  Cheaper  to  Marry  than  to  Hire 
one.  His  Daughter  was  only  Eleven  and  not  quite  Big  Enough  as 
yet  to  do  all  the  Work  for  five  Men. 

Finally  he  found  one  who  had  the  Reputation  of  being  a  Good 
Worker.  When  he  took  her  over  to  his  House  to  Break  Her  In,  the 
Paper  at  the  County  Seat  referred  to  them  as  the  Happy  Couple. 

.  Moral  :  Be  Honest  and  Respected  and  it  Goes. . ' 


The  Fable  of  the  Adult  Girl  Who  Got  Busy 
Before  They  Could  Ring  the  Bell  on  Her 

Once  upon  a  Time  there  was  a  Lovely  and  E)eserving  Girl  named 
Clara,  who  was  getting  so  near  Thirty  that  she  didn't  want  to  Talk 
about  it.  Everybody  had  a  Good  Word  for  her.  She  traveled  with 
the  Thoroughbreds,  and  was  always  Among  Those  Present;  so  it 
was  hard  to  understand  why  she  hadn't  Married.  Other  Girls  not 
as  Good-Looking  or  Accomplished  had  been  grabbed  off  while  they 
were  Buds.  Already  some  of  them  were  beginning  to  act  as 
Chaperons  for  Clara.  They  were  keeping  Tab  on  Clara's  Age,  too, 
and  began  to  think  that  she  would  land  on  the  Bargain  Counter, 
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and  have  to  be  satisfied  with  a  Widower  who  wore  a  Toupee  and 
dyed  his  Eyebrows. 

Clara  was  somewhat  of  a  Mind-Reader.  She  knew  that  the 
Friends  of  her  Youth  were  predicting  a  Hard  Finish  for  her,  so 
she  decided  to  Fool  them.  And  she  knew  that  it  Behooved  her  to 
Catch  On  before  the  Children  started  in  to  call  her  Auntie. 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  Clara  was  what  the  Under- 
writers call  a  Bad  Risk.  She  never  had  been  a  Drug  on  the  Market. 
When  she  went  to  a  Hop  she  did  not  have  to  wait  for  Ladies' 
Choice  in  order  to  swing  into  the  Mazy.  In  fact,  she  had  been 
Engaged  now  and  then,  just  for  Practice,  and  she  had  received 
OfTers  from  some  of  the  holdover  Bachelors  who  went  around 
Proposing  from  Force  of  Habit.  But  Clara  was  not  out  for  any 
man  who  had  been  Turned  Down  elsewhere.  She  wanted  the 
Right  Kind,  and  she  was  going  to  do  the  Picking  herself. 

Having  made  an  Inventory  of  the  Possibilities,  she  selected  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Shoe  Factory,  and  decided  that  she  could  Love 
him  without  Straining  herself/  He  was  about  her  age,  and  was 
almost  as  good-looking  as  a  Gibson  Man,  and  had  Ai  Prospects. 
It  would  be  no  Easy  Job  to  Land  him,  however,  because  the  Com- 
petition was  very  keen  and  he  was  Wary,  trying  to  be  a  Kind 
Friend  to  every  Girl  he  knew,  but  playing  no  Favorites.  He  kept 
the  Parents  guessing.  He  had  been  Exposed  to  Matrimony  so 
often  without  being  Taken  Down,  that  he  was  generally  re- 
garded as  an  Immune. 

Clara  got  Busy  with  herself  and  hatched  a  Scheme.  When  all 
the  Smart  Set  got  ready  to  pike  away  for  the  Heated  Term,  Clara 
surprised  her  Friends  by  guessing  diat  she  would  remain  at 
Home.  It  was  a  Nervy  Thing  to  do,  because  all  the  Social  Head- 
Liners  who  could  command  the  Price  were  supposed  to  flit  off  to 
a  Summer  Hotel,  and  loiter  on  the  Pine  Veranda  and  try  to  think 
they  were  Recuperating. 
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Clara  told  her  Mother  to  go,  as  usual,  but  she  would  stay  at 
Home  and  be  a  Companion  to  poor  lonesome  Papa.  So  all  the 
Women  went  away  to  the  Resorts  with  their  Cameras  and  Tal- 
cum Powder  and  Witch  Hazel,  and  Clara  was  left  alone  in  Town 
with  the  Men. 

It  is  a  Traditional  Fact  that  there  is  no  Social  Life  in  Town 
during  the  Dog  Days.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  Bright 
Girl  from  Starting  Something.  That  is  what  Clara  did. 

She  stocked  up  the  Refrigerator,  and  hung  a  Hammock  on  the 
Lawn  with  a  few  Easy  Chairs  around  it.  The  Young  Men  ma- 
rooned in  Town  heard  of  the  Good  Thing,  and  no  one  had  to 
tear  dieir  Garments  to  induce  them  to  come.  They  arrived  at  the 
rate  of  from  Seven  to  Twelve  a  Night,  and  dipped  into  Papa's 
Cigars  and  the  Liquid  Nourishment,  regardless.  Although  Clara 
had  remained  in  town  to  act  as  Companion  to  Papa,  it  was  noticed 
that  when  she  had  all  the  Company  in  the  Evening,  Papa  either 
had  been  Chloroformed  and  put  to  Bed  or  else  he  had  his  Orders 
to  stay  Under  Cover. 

Clara  did  not  send  for  the  Treasurer  of  the  Shoe  Factory.  She 
knew  better  than  to  go  out  after  her  Prey,  She  allowed  him  to 
find  his  Way  to  the  House  with  the  others.  When  he  came,  she 
did  not  chide  him  for  failing  to  make  his  Party  Call;  neither  did 
she  rush  toward  him  with  a  Low  Cry  of  Joy,  thereby  tipping  her 
Hand,  She  knew  that  the  Treasurer  of  the  Shoe  Factory  was  Next 
to  all  these  Boarding  School  Tactics,  and  could  not  be  Handled 
by  the  Methods  that  go  with  the. College  Students.  Clara  had  en- 
joyed about  ten  years*  Experience  in  handling  the  Creatures,  and 
she  had  learned  to  Labor  and  to  Wait.  She  simply  led  him  into 
the  Circle  and  took  his  Order,  and  allowed  him  to  sit  there  in 
the  Gloaming  and  observe  how  Popular  she  was.  All  the  men  were 
Scrapping  to  see  who  would  be  Next  to  sit  in  the  Hammock  with 
her.  It  looked  for  a  while  as  if  Clara  would  have  to  give  out 
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Checks,  the  same  as  in  a  Barber  Shop.  Late  that  night  when  the 
Men  walked  homeward  together,  they  remarked  that  Clara  was  a 
Miserable  Hostess,  they  didn't  think. 

Next  Evening  the  Treasurer  of  the  Shoe  Factory  was  back  on 
the  Lawn.  So  were  all  the  Others.  They  said  there  was  no  beating 
a  Place  where  you  could  play  Shirt-Waist  Man  under  the  Trees, 
and  have  a  Fairy  Queen  in  White  come  and  push  Cold  Drinks  at 
you  and  not  have  to  sign  any  Ticket.  They  composed  flattering 
Songs  about  Clara,  and  every  time  she  moved  there  was  a  Man 
right  there  with  a  Sofa  Cushion  to  help  her  to  be  Comfortable. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Other  Girls  out  at  the  Summer  Resorts 
were  doing  the  best  they  could  with  these  High  School  Cadets, 
wearing  Tidies  around  their  Hats,  who  would  rather  go  out  in  a 
Cat-Boat  and  get  their  arms  tanned  than  remain  on  Shore  and 
win  the  Honest  Love  of  an  American  Girl,  widi  a  String  to  it. 

Clara's  work,  about  this  time  was  ever  so  Glossy.  She  began  by 
asking  the  Treasurer  of  the  Shoe  Factory  to  come  with  her  to  the 
Refrigerator  to  get  out  some  more  Imported  Ginger  Ale.  All  the 
men  Volunteered  to  help,  and  two  or  three  wanted  to  Tag  along, 
but  Clara  drove  them  back. 

They  were  gone  a  Long  Time,  because  the  Treasurer  had  to 
draw  all  the  Corks,  and  they  Fussed  around  together  in  the  Pan- 
try fixing  up  a  Lunch  for  the  Boys.  Clara  told  him  how  Strong 
and  Handy  he  was,  until  he  felt  an  increase  in  his  Chest  Measure- 
ment. 

On  successive  evenings  she  had  the  Treasurer  supervise  all  the 
Arrangements.  The  Hired  Girl  had  every  Evening  off,  because 
it  was  so  much  more  Jolly  to  go  out  and  run  the  place  yourself. 
In  less  than  a  Week  the  Treasurer  was  giving  Orders  around  the 
House.  She  would  get  him  back  to  the  Kitchen  and  tie  an  Apron 
around  him  and  ask  what  she  should  do  next.  She  made  him  out 
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to  be  the  Only  One  who  could  be  Trusted.  The  others  were 
Company,  but  he  was  like  one  of  the  Family.  And  although  he 
was  being  Worked  like  Creamery  Butter,  he  never  Suspected. 

Her  Game  was  to  Domesticate  him  in  Advance,  and  let  him 
have  a  Foretaste  of  what  it  is  to  be  Boss  of  your  own  House,  except 
as  to  the  Bills.  The  Pantry  was  full  of  Home  Delicacies  such  as 
he  couldn't  get  at  the  Hotel,  and  the  Service  was  the  best  ever. 
Clara  was  right  at  his  Elbow  with  a  Willing  Smile. 

It  didn't  take  him  long'  to  realize  that  he  was  missing  a  lot 
by  remaining  Single.  He  wondered  why  he  had  been  so  slow  in 
getting  on  to  Clara's  Good  Points.  Also  he  wondered  if  it  was 
any  Open-and-Shut  Certainty  when  a  dozen  other  Men,  some  of 
them  Younger  and  more  Gallus,  were  after  her  in  Full  Cry. 

Clara  had  him  Pulled  In,  Strung  and  Hung  over  the  side  of 
the  Boat. 

Of  course  if  all  the  other  Girls  had  been  in  Town,  they  would 
have  Tumbled  long  before  it  ran  into  a  Certainty,  and  probably 
they  would  have  formed  a  V  and  rushed  in  to  break  up  the  Play. 
But  the  other  Girls  were  Far  Away  with  the  Old  Men  and  the 
Seminary  Striplings.  Clara  had  an  Open  Field,  with  no  need  of 
any  Interfering  or  Blocking,  and  if  she  Fell  Down  it  was  her 
own  Fault.  Besides,  she  had  all  these  other  Admirers  set  out  as 
Decoys  to  prove  that  if  he  didn't,  somebody  else  might. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Shoe  Factory  got  a  large  Rally  on  himself, 
and  she  had  to  Give  In  and  make. a  Promise. 

He  loves  to  tell  Callers  how  he  proposed  to  his  Wife  in  the 
Kitchen,  and  he  doesn't' know  to  this  Day  that  she  was  Expecting 
it. 

Moral:  As  soon  as  he  begins  to  Frequent  the  Bac\  Rooms  of 
the  House,  measure  him  for  the  Harness. 
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The  Fable  of  the  Author  Who  Was  Sorry  for 
What  He  Did  to  Willie 

An  Author  was  sitting  at  his  Desk  trying  to  pull  himself  to- 
gether and  grind  out  Any  Old  Thing  that  could  be  converted  into 
Breakfast  Food.  It  was  his  Off  Day,  however.  His  Brain  felt  as  if 
some  one  had  played  a  Mean  Trick  on  him  and  substituted  a  Side- 
Order  of  Cauliflower.  All  he  could  do  was  to  lean  up  against  his 
Desk  and  make  marks  and  Piffle  his  Time  away.  Between  Scrib- 
bles he  wrote  a  few  Verses  about,  "When  Willie  Came  to  say 
Good  Night."  It  was  a  Sad  Effort.  He  made  it  almost  as  Salty  as 
a  Mother  Song  and  filled  it  with  Papa  and  Mamma  and  the  Patter 
of  Baby  Feet.  He  used  Love-Light  and  the  Evening  Prayer  and 
the  Heart-Strings  and  other  venerable  Paraphernalia.  He.  had  to 
commit  Infanticide  to  make  it  Weepy  enough  for  the  last  Stanza. 
The  Author  wrote  this  Stuff  merely  to  Get  Back  at  himself  and  see 
how  Sloppy  he  could  be.  He  did  not  intend  to  Print  it,  because 
he  was  not  a  Vendor  of  Death-Beds,  and  he  shrank  from  making 
any  violent  Assault  on  the  Sensibilities.  So  he  tossed  the  Idle 
Product  into  the  Waste-Basket  and  wondered  if  he  was  begin- 
ning to  lose  his  Mind.  With  that  Poem  in  his  Right  Hand  he 
could  have  walked  into  Bloomingdale  and  no  Questions  Asked. 

While  he  was  still  Backing  Up  and  Jockeying  for  a  Fair  Start  at- 
his  Day's  Work,  A  Friend  came  in  and  sat  on  the  Edge  of  the 
Desk,  and  told  him  to  go  right  ahead  and  not  pay  any  Attention. 

Seeing  the  Crumpled  Paper  in  the  Basket,  the  Friend,  who 
was  Inquisitive,  hooked  it  out  and  read  the  Lines.  Presently, 
when  the  Author  looked  up,  the  Friend  had  big  Tears  rolling 
down  his  Cheeks  and  was  Sniffling. 

"This  is  the  Best  Thing  you  have  ever  done,"  said  the  Friend. 
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"My  God,  but  it  is  Pathetic!  It  will  certainly  Appeal  to  any  one 
who  has  lost  a  Child." 

"I  have  no  desire  to  Manufacture  any  more  Sorrow  for  the 
Bereaved/*  said  the  Author.  "They  have  had  Trouble  enough.  If  I 
have  to  deal  in  White  Caskets  or  tap  the  Lachrymal  Glands  in 
order  to  thrash  out  an  Income,  I  will  cease  being  an  Author  and 
go  back  to  Work." 

"But  this  Poem  will  touch  any  Heart,"  insisted  the  Friend. 
"As  soon  as  I  got  into  it  I  began  to  Cry.  You  can  get  a  Good 
Price  for  this." 

When  it  came  down  to  a  Business  Basis,  the  Author  Switched. 

"Get  what  you  can  on  it,"  he  said.  "It  seems  a  Shame  to  go  and 
Market  that  kind  of  Scroll-Work;  still  if  it  hits  you,  it  may  be 
Bad  enough  to  affect  others  having  the  same  Shape  of  Head.  I 
need  the  Money  and  I  have  no  Shame." 

Thereupon  the  Friend  sent  the  Verses  to  the  Publisher  of  a 
Family  Monthly  that  Percolates  into  every  Postoffice  in  the  Coun- 
try. In.  a  few  Days  there  came  a  tear-stained  Acceptance  and  a 
Check.  The  Author  said  it  was.  just  like  Finding  §22.50,  and  he 
thought  that  was  the  End  of  it. 

But  when  the  Verses  came  out  in  the  Monthly  he  began  to  get 
Letters  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  telling  him  how  much 
Suffering  and  Opening  of  Old  Wounds  had  been  caused  by  his 
little  Poem  about  Willie  and  how  Proud  he  ought  to  be.  Many 
who  wrote  expressed  Sympathy  for  him,  and  begged  him  to 
Bear  Up.  These  Letters  dazed  the  Author.  He  never  had  owned 
any  Boy  named- Willie.  He  did  not  so  much  as  Know  a  Boy  named 
Willie.  He  lived  in  an  Office  Building  with  a  lot  of  Stenographers 
and  Bill  Clerks.  If  he  had  been  the  Father  of  a  Boy  named  Willie, 
and  Willie  had  ever  come  to  tell  him  "Good  Night"  when  he  was 
busy  at  Something  Else,  probably  he  would  have  jumped  at  Willie 
and  snapped  a  piece  out  of  his  Arm.  Just  the  Same,  the  Corre- 
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spondents  wrote  to  him  from  All  Over,  and  said  they  could  read 
Grief  in  every  Line  of  his  Grand  Composition. 

That  was  only  the  Get-Away.  The  next  thing  he  knew,  some 
Composer  in  Philadelphia  had  set  the  Verses  to  Music  and  they 
were  sung  on  the  Stage  with  colored  Lantern-Slide  Pictures  of 
little  Willie  telling  Papa  "Good  Night"  in  a  Blue  Flat  with  Lace 
Curtains  on  the  Windows  and  a  Souvenir  Cabinet  of  Chauncey 
Olcott  on  the  What-Not.  The  Song  was  sold  at  Music  Stores, 
and  the  Author  was  invited  out  to  Private  Houses  to  hear  it  Sung, 
but  he  was  Light  on  his  Feet  and  Kept  Away. 

Several  Newspapers  sent  for  his  Picture,  and  he  was  asked  to 
write  a  Sunday  Article  telling  how  and  why  he  did  it.  He  was 
asked  to  Contribute  Verses  of  the  same  General  Character  to  var- 
ious Periodicals.  Sometimes  he  would  get  away  by  himself  and 
read  the  Thing  over  again,  and  shake  his  Head  and  Remark: 
"Well,  if  they  are  Right,  then  I  must  be  Wrong,  but  to  me  it  is 
Punk." 

He  had  his  Likeness  printed  in  Advertisements  which  told  the 
Public  to  read  what  the  Author  of  "Willie's  Good  Night"  had  to 
say  about  their  Lithia  Water.  Some  one  named  a  light,  free- 
smoking  Five-Cent  Cigar  after  him,  and  he  began  to  see  Weird 
Paintings  on  the  Dead  Walls,  and  was  Ashamed  to  walk  along 
those  Streets. 

It  came  out  that  one  of  the  Frohmans  wanted  to  Dramatize 
the  Masterpiece,  and  it  v/as  Rumored  that  Stuart  Robson,  Modjeska, 
Thomas  Q.  Seabrooke,  Maude  Adams,  Dave  Warfleld,  and  Walker 
Whiteside  had  been  requested  to  play  the  Part  of  Willie. 

Every  morning  the  Author  would  get  up  and  say  to  himself 
that  it  could  not  go  on  much  longer.  He  felt  sure  that  the  Public 
would  come  to  its  Senses  some  Day,  and  get  after  him  with  a 
Rope,  but  it  didn't.  His  Fame  continued  to  Spread  and  Increase. 
All  those  Persons  who  had  not  Read  it  claimed  that  they  had,  so 
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as  to  be  in  Line,  and  he  had  the  same  old  Floral  Tributes  handed 
to  him  Day  after  Day. 

It  was.  Terrible.  He  had  gone  to  College  and  spent  a  large 
amount  of  Money  irrigating  and  fertilizing  his  Mind,  and  he 
had  Dreamed  of  writing  Something  that  would  be  Strong  enough 
for  Charles  Dudley  Warner's  Library  of  die  World's  Warmest 
Copy,  in  a  Limited  Edition  of  20,000;  but  instead  of  landing  with 
the  Heavy- Weights  he  seemed  Destined  to  achieve  Greatness  as  the 
Author  of  a  Boy's  Size  Poem,  bearing  about  the  same  Relation  to 
the  Literature  of  the  Ages  that  a  May  Howard  Window  Hanger 
does  to  Pure  Art.  He  was  Famous  until  he  couldn't  rest,  but  it 
was  not  the  Brand  he  had  Coveted. 

He  decided  to  Live.  It  Down.  He  would  Produce  something 
Serious  and  Meritorious  that  would  throw  "Willie's  Good  Night" 
into  the  Shade.  So  he  labored  for  Two  Years  on  a  Novel  that 
analyzed  Social  Conditions,  and  every  Reviewer  said  that  here 
was  a  Volume  by  the  Author  of  "Willie's  Good  Night."  The 
Purchasers  of  the  Book  expected  to  take  it  Home  and  Read  it  and 
Weep.  When  they  found  that  it  did  not  contain  any  Dark  Skies 
or  Headstones,  they  felt  that  they  had  been  Bilked  out  of  $1.50 
each.  It  was  Suggested  that  the  Author  of  "Willie's  Good  Night" 
was  losing  his  Grip  and  seemed  to  have  Written  Himself  Out. 

He  was  not  wholly  Discouraged.  He  went  out  Lecturing  on 
the  Occult,  just  to  prove  to  People  that  he  had  been  Misjudged. 
The  Local  Chairman  always  introduced  him  as  the  Celebrated 
Audior  of  "Willie's  Good  Night."  Frequently  he  was  Dragged 
away  to  a  Home  to  meet  all  the  Big  Guns  of  one  of  these  Towns 
that  call  a  Lecture  a  Show.  After  he  had  been  on  Exhibition  for  a 
Half  Hour  or  so,  the  s&me  as  the  Albino  or  the  Man  with  the 
Elastic  Skin  in  the  Main  Curio  Hall,  the  Host  would  clear  a 
Space  in  the  Center"  of  the  Room  and  announce  that  he  was 
about  to  spring  a  Delightful  Surprise  on  their  Distinguished 
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Guest.  Little  Fern,  the  Daughter  of  the  County  Recorder,  was 
going  to  Speak  "Willie's  Good  Night." 

There  are  Times  and  Times,  but  those  were  the  Times  when 
he  suffered  Agony  that  wmt  beyond  the  Limit. 

The  Author  always  knew  the  Verses  were  Bad  enough  to  be 
Wicked,  but  he  never  guessed  how  Yellow  they  really  were  until 
he  heard  them  recited  by  Little  Girls  who  made  the  Full  Stop  at 
the  Comma  instead  of  the  Period.  He  used  to  lose  a  Pound  a 
Minute,  and  when  he  would  start  back  to  the  Hotel  his  Shoes 
would  be  full  of  Cold  Perspiration.  Finally,  when  he  began  to 
decline  Invitations,  against  the  advice  of  his  Manager,  it  was  said 
of  him  that  he  was  Eccentric  and  appeared  to  have  a  Case  of  the 
Swell  Head. 

He  had  to  retire  into  a  Suburb,  where  he  built  a  Wall  around 
his  Premises  and  put  up  Signs  against  Trespassing.  He  had  a 
Chinaman  for  a  Servant,  because  the  Chinaman  did  not  know  he 
was  an  Author,  but  supposed  him  to  be  a  Retired  Porch-Climber. 

Thus  he  was  enabled  to  Forget  for  an  Hour  or  Two  at  a  Time. 

Moral:  Refrain  from  Getting  Gay  with  the  Emotions. 


The  Fable  of  the  Boston  Biologist  &  the  Native 
with  the  Blue  Hardware 


Down  in  the  Ague  Belt  there  was  a  town  called  Miasma.  It 
needed  Paint,  Sidewalks,  Tooth-Brushes  and  Bibles. 
Everybody  in  Miasma  believed  that  the  Sun  rose  just  in  the 
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edge  of  Widow  Clevison's  Hog  Lot  and  set  over  on  yon  side  of 
the  Sand  Ridge.  While  the  Residents  were  Standing  around  on 
the  warm  side  of  the  General  Store  so  as  to  get  shut  of  the  Daily 
Chill  they  would  feel  sorry  for  Folks  who  had  to  put  up  with 
Brooklyn  and  Old  Point  Comfort. 

Now  it  happened  that  a  Boston  Biologist  had  been  in  those 
Parts  collecting  Amphibious  Fauna.  The  Natives  called  them 
Varmints  and  Sarpentile  Insects. 

One  Day  the  Biologist  sat  on  a  long-waisted  Truck  at  the  Sta- 
tion Platform  and  waited  for  the  Train  that  was  to  carry  him  to 
some  Place  where  he  could  get  Beans  properly  cooked.  He  had 
his  Satchel  between  his  Legs  and  was  reading  the  Numbers  on  the 
Freight  Cars  in  order  to  entertain  himself. 

Presently  a  Native  appeared  and  walked  back  and  forth  in 
front  of  the  Boston  Man.  The  Native  had  a  SafTron  Complexion 
and  wore  high-heeled  Boots.  Every  time  he  stepped  there  was  a 
muffled  Castanet  Effect  caused  by  the  Quinine  Pellets.  Every  one 
in  Miasma  took  Quinine,  except  the  Boston  Biologist  and  he  took 
Quin-een. 

The  Native  wore  on  and  about  his  Person  and  somewhat  ex- 
posed to  View,  a  48-Calibre  Shooting-Iron,  a  Bowie  Knife  large 
enough  for  spading  the  Garden  and  several  rows  of  Cartridges. 

"I  reckon  we've  got  the  purest  Climate  and  the  noblest  People 
on  God's  Green  Footstool,"  remarked  the  Native,  pausing  in 
front  of  the  Biologist.  "Don't  say  different  or  I  may  have  to  Gallop 
right  through  you." 

"Life  is  very  sweet  to  me,"  said  the  Boston  Man.  "I  am  just  get- 
ting my  Golf  Score  below  120.  So  I  will  not  contradict  you.  Only, 
I  would  like  to  ask." 

"Come  on  with  it,"  said  the  Native. 

"I  would  like  to  ask,  who  held  you  while  they  strapped  all 
those  Chatelaine  Effects  on  you?" 
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"I  wear  these  Weepins  in  order  to  protect  my  Honor,"  replied 
Mr.  Janders,  for  such  was  his  name. 

"Your  Honor  must  be  hard  pushed  if  you  have  to  tote  such  an 
Extensive  Kit  with  which  to  defend  it,"  observed  the  Boston  Man. 

"Well,  I've  got  a  Reputation  that  reaches  up  and  down  the 
Road,"  said  Mr.  Janders.  "I  hate  to  talk  about  myself,  but  I  must 
say  I'm  a  Brave  Little  Man." 

At  that  Moment  the  Train  pulled  in  and  the  Boston  Biologist 
hurried  aboard,  resuming  the  Conversation  as  he  leaned  out  from 
the  open  Window  of  the  Car. 

"You  say  you  are  a  Brave  Man  ?"  he  asked. 

"You  heerd  me,"  replied  the  Native,  picking  his  Teeth  with  the 
Bowie. 

"What  is  your  Definition  of  a  Brave  Man?"  asked  the  Biologist. 

"A  Brave  Man  is  one  who  is  not  afeerd  to  Die,"  answered  Mr. 
Janders. 

"Therefore  I  judge  that  you  are  not  afraid  to  depart  from 
Miasma  and  take  your  Chances,"  said  the  Biologist.  "How  long 
have  you  lived  here?" 

"Twenty-seven  Years,"  was  the  Reply. 

The  Boston  Man  looked  across  the  Street  at  the  dun-colored 
Hotel  propped  up  by  a  comatose  Livery  Stable.  Near  at  hand  was 
a  Pool  of  Green  Water  within  which  the  Bacilli  were  croaking 
loudly.  The  Sky-Line  was  a  row  of  red  clay  Hills  pin-feathered 
with  Saplings.  A  brackish  Odor  of  Moonshine  Whisky  tingled 
in  the  warm  Air,  and  over  the  whole  dejected  Landscape  lay  a 
soft  Pall  of  the  real,  Simon-Pure  Malaria — the  kind  that  can  be 
put  up  in  Tins  and  sent  from  Place  to  Place. 

"You  have  lived  here  twenty-seven  Years  and  you  are  not  afraid 
to  Die,"  said  the  Boston  Man,  reflectively.  "I  don't  blame  you.  If 
I  had  lived  here  for  twenty-seven  Years  I  would  not  be  afraid  to 
Die,  either.  In  fact,  I  think  I'd  be  downright  Anxious  to  Die." 
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But  the  crafty  Biologist  did  not  release  this  Body  Blow  until  he 
was  good  and  sure  that  the  Train  had  started  to  move. 

The  infuriated  Native  had  to  take  his  chances  with  a  moving 
Target,  so  instead  of  plunking  the  Man  from  Boston,  he  made  a 
Wing  Shot  on  a  State  Senator  who  was  riding  on  a  Pass. 

Still,  it  was  taking  an  Awful  Chance. 

Moral:  Home  is  where  the  Heart  is. 


* 


The  Fable  of  the  Husband  Who  Showed  Up  & 
Did  the  Best  He  Knew  How 

Once  there  was  a  Wife  who  Entertained  a  great  deal.  She  was 
all  the  time  fixing  up  Layer  Cakes,  Combination  Salad,  Siberian 
Punch  and  Salted  Almonds,  even  though  the  Bills  piled  up  until 
her  Husband  was  seldom  more  than  two  Jumps  ahead  of  a  Col- 
lector. 

She  was  never  more  Happy  than  when  she  had  the  House  full 
of  grown-up  Peter  Pans,  all  talking  at  the  same  time.  For  two  or 
three  Days  after  an  unusually  Swell  Session,  she  would  sweep 
around  the  House  in  a  Flowered  Wrapper,  stepping  high  and 
feeling  that  she  could  give  Cards  and  Spades  to  Mrs.  Potter 
Palmer. 

She  always  had  a  Gallon  or  more  of  Visiting  Cards  in  a  German 
Silver  Tureen  in  the  front  Hallway.  Any  one  who  dropped  in 
was  sure  to  notice  that  she  was  on  Close  Terms  with  the  Best  of 
Them.  She  used  to  Bulletin  all  the  Doings,  at  her  House  in  Red 
Letters  a  foot  high,  and  then  when  the  Society  Reporters  came  to 
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get  Names  and  Costumes,  she  would  let  on  to  be  Annoyed,  and 
say  it  was  Funny  that  One  could  not  have  a  little  Gathering 
without  the  Papers  wanting  to  know  all  about  it.  She  preferred 
that  Nothing  Whatever  be  said  about  her  Reception,  but  if  the 
Forward  Press  insisted  on  printing  something,  they  might  say 
that  it  was  a  Rip-Sizzer,  and  the  Beautiful  Hostess  wore  a  striking 
Creation  in  Pale  Mauve  Satinette  and  a  quart  of  Diamonds. 

The  Husband  of  this  Woman  had  no  liking  for  Violet  Teas  or 
afternoon  Whist  Orgies.  When  his  Wife  was  tearing  open  the 
Street  with  one  of  her  Social  Events,  he  preferred  to  stay  Down 
Town  and  get  a  little  Snack  rather  than  Face  the  Music.  He  felt 
more  at  ease  with  a  Swiss  Cheese  Sandwich  in  a  German  Place 
than  he  did  while  partaking  of  Brick  Ice  Cream  and  listening  to 
Stories  about  the  Pastor. 

He  got  many  Raps  because  of  his  evident  Desire  to  Duck  on  the 
Festivities.  Very  often  his  Wife  would  give  him  a  Turning-Over 
for  his  Failure  to  Show  Up.  She  would  ask  him  why  he  could  not 
be  like  Mr.  So-and-So,  who  always  helped  his  Wife  pass  the  Tea, 
and  who  went  from  one  Woman  to  another  with  neat  little  Com- 
pliments. The  Husband  replied  that  if  he  had  to  be  the  same  as 
Mr.  So-and-So  in  order  to  make  himself  a  Parlor  Favorite,  he 
hoped  that  he  would  .continue  to  be  merely,  one  of  the  Also  Rans. 
In  his  Opinion,  the  Husband  that  she  had  set  up  as  a  Shining  Ex- 
ample was  a  feather-brained  Gussie,  who  ought  to  be  Drummed 
Out  of  the  Community.  He  said  he  had  no  Use  for  a  Married 
Man  big  enough  to  pull  a  Dray  who  carried  a  Pocket  Handker- 
chief inside  of  his  Cuff,  and  chatted  about  Dress  Goods.  If  she 
wanted  that  kind  of  an  Article  around  the  House  she  had  better 
pull  the  Rope  and  ask  for  a  Transfer. 

She  came  back  by  saying  that  she  would  just  as  soon  see  a 
Gentleman  making  himself  agreeable  to  a  Covey  of  Refined  Ladies 
as  see  him  off  in  a  Club  with  a  lot  of  Passenger  Agents  and  Horse 
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Breeders,  pulling  for  Table  Stakes  and  punishing  Manhattans. 
Furthermore,  she  thought  things  had  come  to  a  Pretty  Pass  when 
a  Husband  would  sneak  in  the  Back  Way  and  crawl  up  stairs  to 
avoid  meeting  his  Wife's  Guests.  She  nagged  him  until  he  de- 
cided that  he  would  go  in  for  her  kind  of  Fun  just  to  Keep  Peace 
in  the  Family. 

One  day  when  the  Street  in  front  of  his  House  was  jammed  with 
Coupes  and  Broughams  and  there  was  a  Strip  of  Red  Carpet  trailed 
'down  the  Front  Stoop,  just  to  give  the  Place  a  Tone,  he  came  Home 
early  and  got  into  his  Frock.  This  Man  despised  himself  when- 
ever he  was  in  Ministerial  Togs.  He  always  was  feeling  for  the 
Side  Pockets.  When  he  caught  a  Glimpse  of  himself  in  the  Mirror, 
he  realized  that  he  was  a  Ringer  for  the  Neat  Artist  who  comes 
out  in  the  Variety  Show  to  play  on  the  Sleigh  Bells. 

But  it.  was  up  to  him  to  please  the  Wife,  so  he  got  into  his 
Long  Suit  and  wrestled  with  the  White  Ascot,  and  gummed  his 
hair  down  and  rubbed  a  little  Scent  on  himself  so  as  to  be  as 
Offensive  as  possible,  and  went  down  to  Mingle.  He  gave  every 
one  the  high-up  Handshake,  and  said  he  was  Awfully  Glad  to 
see  her,  and  Beamed  and  Nodded  and  carried  on  as  Unnatural  as 
possible.  It  was  a  Flying  Start.  His  Wife  stood  back,  her  eyes 
popping  with  Pleased  Surprise,  for  a  Woman  always  likes  to 
Exhibit  her  Husband  if  he  has  been  trained  for  the  Show  Ring. 
This  Husband  was  set  on  making  a  full  Afternoon  of  it,  after 
going  to  all  the  Trouble  of  changing  Clodies  and  having  his  Hair 
cut.  He  was  there  to  help  Entertain  the  Guests  if  it  was  in  him. 
So  he  slowly  circulated  about  the  Room,  looking  for  some  one 
who  would  meet  him  Half  Way.  When  he  spotted  the  Young 
Widow  with  the  Coaxing  Dimples  and  the  taunting  Smile,  he 
said  to  himself  that  he  could  do  no  better,  for  she  was  the  Town 
Talk.  So  he  put  himself  alongside  of  her  and  began  to  make 
Spicy  Observations.  He  had  heard  that  one  is  permitted  a  certain 
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Latitude  with  Widows,  and  he  went  in  for  the  whole  180  Degrees. 
Instead  of  telling  the  Widow  that  the  Weather  had  been  very 
Changeable  of  late,  he  whispered  to  her  that  every  Single  Man 
in  Town  was  ready  to  Marry  her  at  the  Drop  of  the  Hat  She  hit 
him  Twice  with  her  Fan  and  began  to  think  he  was  not  such  a 
Dummy  after  all. 

He  said  that  if  only  he  was  Foot-Loose  probably  he  would  have 
a  little  Proposition  to  make  to  her.  Then  he  started  in  to  tell  her 
how  Crazy  she  had  all  the  Fellows  he  knew.  She  became  Flushed 
and  said  it  was  Terrible  to  tell  her  such  Things  and  to  please  go 
ahead. 

It  was  a  Noble  Effort  at  Entertaining,  and  he  did  not  seem  to 
mind  the  Work.  They  were  quite  Wrapped  Up  in  each  other, 
with  the  Heads  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart,  so  they  did 
not  realize  that  all  the  Women  in  the  Room  were  accumulating 
Material  for  a  rich,  succulent  Piece  of  Gossip. 

As  for  the  Charming  Hostess,  who  was  compelled  to  witness 
the  Brazen  Performance  for  twenty  minutes,  she  was  so  Red- 
Headed  that  she  was  splashing  Tea  and  upsetting  Lady  Fingers 
all  over  the  Best  Table  Cover.  When  Hubby  cooed  something 
right  into  die  tiny  Ear  of  the  Flirtatious  Widow  and  she  gave  him 
a  saucy  overhand  Slap  on  the  Elbow,  the  Lady  of  the  House  let 
out  a  quick  Gasp,  and  it  looked  for  a  Moment  as  if  she  would 
Keel. 

The  Hostess  had  the  Feminine  Instinct,  and  she  knew  that  the 
scandalous  Goirig-On  between  her  Husband  and  the  shameless 
Widow  had  laid  the  Foundation  for  more  or  less  spiteful  Guess- 
Work.  She  was  Mad  enough  to  Scratch  and  Pull  Hair.  Not  that 
she  was  Jealous.  Only  a  little  Provoked,  that  was  all. 

After  all  of  them  had  gone  and  her  Handkerchief  was  out  and 
he  was  being  Raked  over  the  Coals,  he  waved  his  Arms  in  De- 
spair. 

"Didn't  you  want  me  to  Report  here  and  be  Agreeable?"  he 
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demanded.  "I  thought  I  was  Fine  and  Daisy.  The  Widow  says 
she  never  saw  me  give  a  Flash  of  my  True  Form  before  today.  I 
came  here  to  put  in  my  Best  Licks  at  Entertaining.  I  think  I  did 
it,  on  the. level,  for  the  Widow  says  I  am  a  Bad  Boy,  and  she  has 
promised  me  her  Picture  in  a  Locket/' 

Whereupon  his  Wife  Shrieked  and  flounced  over  into  an  Arm- 
Chair,  completely  Out. 

Moral:  Only  One  in  a  Thousand  ever  strides  the  Happy  Me- 
dium. 

#     #     * 

The  Fable  of  Uncle  Silas  &  the  Matrimonial 

Game 

Uncle  Silas  was  a  County-Seat  Oracle.  When  he  backed  up  to  the 
Soft  Coal  Stove  in  the  Grocery  Store  and  parted  his  Coat-tails  and 
began  to  breathe  Wisdom,  every  one  else  Sang  Low.  He  would 
give  the  National  Administration  a  sharp  Calling  Down  every  few 
Days  and  if  the  City  Council  ordered  any  Improvements  that  did 
not  suit  him,  he  spoke  of  the  Body  as  a  Passel  of  Lunkheads.  He 
knew  how  to  cure  Stringhalt  and  Chilblains  or  make  a  Flax-Seed 
Poultice  or  persuade  a  Hen  to  lay  or  get  the  Wiggle-Tails  out  of 
Rain-Water.  Uncle  Silas  could  guess  how  many  Hands  high  a 
Horse  was  and  he  knew  what  kind  of  Bait  to  use  for  Goggle-Eyes 
and  that  Corn  ought  to  be  Planted  in  the  Dark  of  the  Moon.  As 
a  Weather  Prophet  he  was  Old  Lightning.  Uncle  Sile  was  just  as 
Spry  as  a  Sparrow  and  Sharp  as  any  Steel  Trap. 

A  good  many  Young  Folks  came  and  squatted  at  the  Feet  of 
Uncle  Silas  so  as  to  get  the  Truth  in  the  Original  Package.  He 
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never  spouted  more  copiously  than  when  he  was  holding  forth  to 
the  Fledgelings.  In  fact,  the  Younger  and  more  sappy  the  Lis- 
teners the  more  elaborate  was  his  Discourse.  Among  those  who 
came  to  the  Free  Dispensary  to  get  the  benefit  of  Uncle  Silas*  vast 
Experience  was  a  certain  He-Belle  who  had  been  Girling  for  five 
or  six  Years  and  was  about  ready  to  do  something  Desperate. 

"I  want  your  Advice,"  he  said.  "I  think  I  can  support  a  Wife  in 
the  Style  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed,  providing  she.  has 
not  been  accustomed  to  very  much,  but  before  Shutting  my  Eyes 
and  doing  the  Plunge,  I  thought  I  would  get  your  Opinion  as  to 
the  Move.  Do  you  consider  it  a  Wise  Play?" 

Uncle  Silas  looked  at  the  Young  Man  out  of  the  Corner  of  his 
Eye  and  Chortled  knowingly. 

"The  Smooth  Citizen  never  gives  Advice  on  Family  Matters," 
said  the  Sage.  "I  am  ready  to  Gas  freely  on  most  Topics,  but 
when  it  comes  to  a  Question  of  committing  Matrimony,  that  is 
where  I  begin  to  Back  and  Fill.  I  am  like  my  old  friend  Ben 
Franklin  who  told  the  Inquirer  that  every  Man  sooner  or  later 
comes  to  the  Parting  of  the  Ways.  He  must  choose  between  the 
broad  and  easy  Path  that  leads  to  Single  Misery  and  the  straight 
and  narrow  Road  that  leads  to  Married  Unhappiriess.  As  Ben 
expressed  it,  no  matter  which  Way  the  poor  Fellow  Heads,  he 
will  be  Sore,  now  and  then,  that  he  did  not  take  a  Chance  on 
the  other  Route.  Every  Married  Man  at  some  time  or  other  has  a 
sneaking  Desire  to  be  Free,  and  every  case-hardened  Bachelor  oc- 
casionally runs  into  a  lonesome  Streak  when  he  feels  that  he 
would  willingly  give  10  Years  of  his  misspent  Life  to  have  just 
one  chubby  Darling  to  call  him  Top.'  Matrimony  is  such  a  long 
Contract  and  has  so  many  Ups  and  Downs  that  sometimes  it 
seems  a  sure  Winner  to  those  on  the  Outside  and  again  it  is  en- 
veloped in  a  blue  Fog  for  those  who  have  to  Put  Up  with  it.  If  I 
get  behind  you  and  give  you  a  hard  Shove  toward  the  Married 
State,  you  will  be  kept  Guessing  for  Years  as  to  whether  I  meant 
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it  as  a  Good  Turn  or  was  trying  to  Do  you.  Let  us  suppose  that 
some  Day  15  or  20  Years  from  now  you  come  Home  to  find  that 
the  Furnace  has  flickered,  the  Cook  has  done  the  Vanishing  Lady 
Act,  two  of  the  Children  have  the  Scarlet  Rash  and  the  Better 
Half  is  Weeping  Softly  and  seems  to  think  that  you  are  to  blame 
for  all  the  Tribulation.  You  escape  to  the  Cellar  and  throw  Hard 
Coal  at  yourself  for  a  while  and  then  suddenly  you  remember 
that  it  was  I  who  advised  you  to  Marry  and  Settle  Down.  There- 
upon you  hurry  to  a  Hardware  Store  and  you  buy  one  of  these 
Carpenter  Pencils,  that  makes  a  wide  Mark,  and  you  go  out  to 
the  Grave-Yard  and  write  Insulting  Remarks  all  over  my  white 
Head-Stone.  And  it  would  be  just  as  bad  if  I  advised  you  not  to 
take  the  Fatal  Step.  The  Time  surely  would  come  when  you 
would  be  laid  up  in  some  Vermicelli  Joint,  suffering  with  Indi- 
gestion' and  Hotel  Melancholy,  and  then  you  would  moan  some- 
thing about  'Of  all  Sad  Words  of  Tongue  or  Pen*  and  say,  'Ah,  I 
might  have  been  cozily  domiciled  in  a  Cheery  Cot,  reading  Ghost 
Stories  to  my  own  little  Kiddies  this  very  Night,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  that  hoary  old  Fraud  who  steered  me  away  from  getting 
Married/  So  you  see  I  have  an  Elegant  Chance  to  satisfy  you,  no 
matter  what  I  tell  you  to  do.  The  trouble  is  that  we  have  our  Off 
Days,  whether  we  are  Married  or  Single.  A  Man  cannot  get  up 
every  Morning  and  strike  Concert  Pitch  the  first  Pull  across  the 
Strings,  no  matter  how  desirous  he  may  be  to  keep  in  Harmony. 
Again,  after  a  Man  has  Tied  Up  for  a  while,  he  begins  to  recall  the 
Bright  Spots  in  his  Career  as  a  Bachelor  and  he  is  prone  to  im- 
agine that  all  the  Unmarried  Boys  are  having  one  long  Crimson 
Jollification.  On  the  other  hand,  the  male  Hold-Over  occasionally 
gets  a  Flash  of  Domestic  Bliss  under  the  most  favorable  Condi- 
tions, and  goes  back  to  his  substitute  for  a  Home  feeling  that  a 
Bachelor  Existence  is  a  Dogs  Life  at  the  best." 

"Then  a  Man  cannot  be  Happy,  no  matter  what  Programme  he 
undertakes?"  asked  the  Young  Man,  in  a  discouraged  Tone. 
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"Legal  Ceremonies  and  a  change  of  Boarding  Houses  do. not 
greatly  modify  our  Ratio,"  replied  Uncle  Silas.  "You  see,  every 
Man  has  about  so  many  Kicks  coming,  and  he  has  to  use  them 
up,  whether  he  is  Married  or  Single.  When  we  are  slightly  Off 
our  Feed,  we  are  likely  to  imagine  that  what  we  haven't  got  and 
can't  get  is  the  One  Desirable  Thing.  Thus  we  have  the  diverting 
Picture  of  the  Benedicts  sitting  around  in  Envy  of  the  Bachelors, 
while  those  who  are  playing  Lone  Hands  feel  that  they  would 
be  much  better  off  with  Partners.  I  couldn't  rig  up  a  Policy  for  you 
diat  would  not  cause  me  to  be  disliked.  I  think  you  had  better  go 
out  and  Shake  Dice  with  yourself  to  find  out  what  you  want  to  do. 
But  no  matter  what  your  Course  may  be,  you  want  to  remember 
that  there  are  Cloudy  Days  in  all  Latitudes.  There  are  Moments 
when  we  would  fain  jump  our  Environment." 

"Perhaps  I  had  better  go  it  Blind,"  suggested  the  Bachelor. 

"Most  People  do,"  said  Uncle  Silas.  "A  Leap  in  the  Dark  may 
land  you  in  a  Patch  of  Canadian  Thistles  or  a  Bed  of  Roses,  but 
no  matter  where  you  Bring  Up,  you  will  get  used  to  it." 

Moral:  Always  advise  a  Friend  to  do  that  which  you  are  sure 
he  is  not  going  to  do.  Then,  if  his  Venture  jails,  you  will  receive 
credit  for  having  warned  him.  If  it  succeeds,  he  will  be  happy  in 
the  Opportunity  to  tell  you  that  you  were  Dead  Wrong. 


The  Fable  of  the  Wise  Piker  Who  Had  the 
Kind  of  Talk  That  Went 

Once  there  was  a  man  who  wore  a  Six  Hat  and  had  a  Head  shaped 
like  an  Egg  Plant.  He  had  not  found  time  to  sit  down  and  absorb 
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Culture.  Yet  he  had  to  go  out  and  meet  the  high  Mansard  Fore- 
heads. Sometimes  he  found  himself  in  the  Front  Room  where 
every  one  was  expected  to  discuss  Literature,  Art,  Music  and  the 
Difficulty  of  getting  good  Kitchen  Help. 

This  Man  was  a  Pin-Head  in  a  good  many  Respects,  but  he  was 
Wise  as  a  Serpent. 

This  Man  was  what  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  would  call  a 
Piker.  A  Piker  is  one  who  gets  into  the  Game  on  Small  Capital 
and  Lets  On  to  be  holding  back  a  huge  Reserve.  A  Piker  is  usually 
Safe  when  he  sagatiates  among  the  Weil-Bred  because  they  arc 
too  Polite  to  call  a  Bluff. 

A  Piker  always  has  his  entire  Stock  of  Goods  in  the  Show 
Window. 

When  it  came  to  Music,  the  Piker  did  not  know  the  difference 
between  a  Fugue  and  a  Cantata.  Such  knowledge  of  Literature  as 
he  could  boast  was  picked  up  by  reading  the  Posters  in  front  of 
Book-Stores.  The  average  Katy-Did  had  about  as  much  Art 
Education  as  he  could  have  Spread  had  it  come  to  a  Show-Down. 
He  had  as  much  Business  in  an  Assemblage  of  cultivated  Chautau- 
quans  as  a  man  with  a  ragged  $2.00  Bill  would  have  in  Wall 
Street.  Yet  he  managed  to  cut  Figure  Eights  over  the  Thin  Ice 
and  he  had  the  name  of  being  one  of  the  Brainiest  Gentlemen  that 
ever  accepted  an  Invitation  to  the  Evening  Session  of  the  Olympian 
Circle  of  Hens. 

The  Piker  knew  the  Value  of  the  Stock  Phrase.  And  the  way 
he  could  raise  a  Dust  and  dodge  out  of  a  Tight  Place  was  a  little 
Bit  of  All  Right. 

One  evening  the  Piker  went  to  call  on  Mrs.  Hester  Kazam, 
author  of  many  unpublished  Poems,  and  the  boss  Diana  of  the 
Tuft-Hunters.  At  the  Kazam  Home,  which  is  rigged  up'  with 
Red  Blankets  and  Green  Lamps  so  as  to  be  Oriental,  he  bumped 
into  Henrietta  Hunter  Haw,  who  will  be  remembered  as  the 
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Young  Lady  who  poured  at  the  Afternoon  Reception  to  F.  Hop- 

kinson  Smith. 

Miss  Haw  reclined  at  half  length  in  the  Turkish  Corner  and 
asked  the  Piker  what  he  thought  of  Sienkiewicz.  The  Piker  knew 
that  he  had  heard  that  name  sprung  somewhere  before,  but  if  he 
had  tried  to  Pronounce  it,  he  would  have  gone  to  the  Floor.  He 
didn't  know  whether  Sienkiewicz  was  the  author  of  "Lovers  Once 
but  Strangers  Now"  or  "The  Gentleman  from  Arkansaw."  How- 
ever, he  was  not  to  be  Feazed.  He  knew  the  kind  of  Conversa- 
tional Parsley  that  is  needed  to  Garnish  a  full-blown  Intellectual 
Vacuum,  and  he  passed  some  of  it  to  Henrietta. 

He  said  he  liked  Sienk,  so  far  as  the  Psychological  Analysis 
was  concerned,  but  it  sometimes  occurred  to  him  that  there  was 
a  lack  of  Insight  and  Broad  Artistic  Grasp. 

That  is  die  Style  of  Vapor  calculated  to  keep  a  Young  Woman 
anchored  right  in  the  Turkish  Corner  and  make  her  believe  she 
has  met  the  Really  and  Truly  Gazip. 

The  Piker  unreeled. a  little  more  of  die  same  kind.  He  said 
that  the  Elaboration  of  Incident  showed  a  certain  Modicum  of 
Skill,  but  there  was  not  enough  Plus-Human  Sympathy  in  the 
Coloring  of  the  Subtle  Motives.  When'  the  Piker  got  rid  of  this 
he  was  always  Relieved,  for  it  is  an  Awful  Thing  to  Memorize  and 
carry  around  with  you. 

Afterward  Miss  Haw  went  out  and  told  her  Girl  Friends  that 
the  Piker  was  Terrible  Deep. 

When  they  brought  up  Music,  that  was  where  the  Piker  lived. 
He  could  get  in  early  and  stay  late  and  never  Trip  himself  up.  He 
had  attended  a  couple  of  Concerts  and  at  one  time  boarded  with  a 
Lady  who  played  the  Autoharp. 

One  Evening  when  he  was  out  with  a  few  People  who  were 
such  Thorough  Musicians  that  they  seemed  Sour  about  something 
all  the  time,  a  Tall  Man  with  a  Low  Collar  asked  him  if  he  had 
heard  that  latest  Thing  by  Tschaikowsky. 
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If  he  had  made  it  Charles  K.  Harris,  the  Piker  might  have  been 
with  him.  But  he  never  turned  a  Hair. 

"Impressive,  isn't  it?"  he  said,  having  learned  how  to  Spar  for 
Wind,  without  leaving  an  Opening. 

"Yes,  but  it  didn't  get  into  me  the  way  Vogner  does,"  replied  the 
Tall  Party. 

This  was  the  Cue  for  die  Piker  to  insert  his  Speech  on  Vogner. 

He  said  he  preferred  Vogner  any  day  in  the  Week  on  account 
of  die  distinct  Appeal  to  the  Intellectual  Side  and  the  Atmosphere 
of  Mysticism,  whatever  that  was.  He  said  he  couldn't  listen  to 
Vogner  without  going  into  a  Cold  Sweat  and  Chewing  the  Buttons 
off  his  Gloves,  particularly  if  the  Interpretation  was  made  with  a 
Broad  and  Comprehensive  Virtuosity  and  such  Mastery  of  Tech- 
nique as  to  abolish  all  suggestion  of  the  Intermediary  and  bring 
one  into  direct  Communion  with  the  Soul-Moods. 

Then  the  Tall  Man  would  know  just  as  much  about  it  as  the 
Piker  did. 

Among  the  Acquaintances  was  a  Lady  named  Wigley,  who 
was  Crazy  about  Art.  In  her  Parlor  she  had  one  of  her  own 
Works  entitled  "Sunset  on  the  Little  Miami  River,"  with  a  Frame 
that  cost  $26.  It  was  Mrs.  Wigley  who  read  the  Paper  before 
vthe  Raphael  Suburbanites,  setting  forth  that  the  Highest  Effects 
could  not  be  obtained  by  the  Use  of  Crayon.  She  loved  to  hear  the 
Piker  cut  loose  about  Art,  Even  when  he  got  in  over  his  Head,  she 
was  right  there  swimming  along  after  him  and  never  missing  a 
Stroke. 

Mrs.  Wigley  was  stuck  on  his  Conversation  because  he  said  so 
many  things  that  could  be  Thought  About  later  on.  Nearly  every 
one  who  heard  him  went  Home  and  Thought  about  what  he  had 
said  and  Wondered  what  he  had  been  Driving  at. 

Mrs.  Wigley  had  a  Theory, that  an  Artist  who  is  any  Good  at  all 
should  be  able  to  suggest  through  the  Medium  of  Colors  all  that 
he  or  she  felt  and  suffered  during  the  Throes  of  Execution.  So 
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she  called  in  the  Piker  to  size  up  her  Picture,  of  the  Little  Miami 
River  at  Sundown  and  asked  him  what  Emotion,  if  any,  was 
stirred  up  within  him  as  he  gazed  at  the  Effort.  The  Piker  said  it 
gave  him  a  touch  of  Sadness.  Then  she  knew  he  was  a  real  Critic 
all  right. 

The  Piker  kept  it  up  until  after  a  while  he  began  to  think  that 
possibly  he  was  something  of  a  Sassy  Savant. 

He  was  elected  Director  of  a  Museum  and  was  invited  to  sit 
on  the  Platform  at  Lectures.  And  at  last  he  departed  this  Life, 
with  only  a  few  Relatives  and  Intimate  Friends  being  on  to  him. 

Moral:  For  Parlor  Use  the  Vague  Generality  is  a  Life-Saver. 


The  Fable  of  the  Brotherhood  of  States  &  the 
Wife  Who  Was  Responsible  for  the  Jubilee 

Hubby  had  promised  to  be  home  early  for  Dinner.  He  had  one 
Foot  on  the  Step  of  the  Street-Car  when  he  happened  to  remember 
diat  his  Wife  had  told  him  to  bring  home  a  Basket  of  Gem  Melons, 
because  the  Grocer  did  not  keep  the  Kind  she  liked. 

Hubby  objected  to  playing  Pack-Pony  on  the  Streets,  but  he 
knew  there  would  be  a  catch-as-catch-can  Talking  Match  if  he 
failed  to  show  up  with  those  Melons,  so  he  turned  reluctantly  and 
allowed  the  Car  to  go  its  Way. 

He  sought  a  Delicatessen  Store  and  bought  a  5-pound  Basket  of 
undersized  Canteloupes  that  looked  as  if  they  were  Chapped.  He 
started  back  to  take  the  next  Car,  when  he  ran  plump  into  an 
Old  Friend  from  Memphis.  The  Acquaintance  from  the  South 
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said  it  was  the  Custom  in  his  part  of  the  Country  when  two  Gentle- 
men met  after  a  long  Separation  to  pour  a  small  Libation  on  the 
Altar  of  Friendship. 

"You  will  excuse  me  if  I  don't  refuse,"  said  Hubby,  and  the  two 
began  to  look  around  for  a  Place  with  Potted  Ferns  in  the  Window. 

As  they  laid  their  Breast-Bones  against  the  metallic  Hand-Rail, 
Hubby  saw  a  Vision  of  a  Lady  with  Auburn  Hair.  She  was 
watching  the  Cars  unload  at  the  Corner.  There  was  what  you 
might,  term  a  Baleful  Gleam  in  her  Eye,  and  she  was  beginning 
to  tap  the  Floor  with  one  Tootsie.  Those  who  understand  the 
Matrimonial  Code  know  that  when  a  Lady  with  Zaza  Tresses 
begins  to  telegraph  with  one  Foot,  then  is  the  Time  to  climb  a 
Tree.  Hubby  did  not  mention  the  Vision  to  his  Friend  from 
Memphis.  He  did  not  believe  in  telling  his  Troubles  to  an  inno- 
cent Third  Party. 

The  Man  from  Memphis  ordered  two  Juleps.  The  Julep  is  built 
in  a  tall  Vase.  It  consists  of  a  leafy  Roof  Garden  superimposed 
on  a  Display  of  Small  Fruit,  the  whole  underlaid  with  a  Nansen 
Ice-Floe.  Hubby  had  to  take  off  his  Hat  in  order  to  crawl  through 
the  Mint  and  get  to  the  Beverage.  As  he  looked  at  the  fading 
Sunlight  through  the  Kaleidoscope  of  Prismatic  Flashes  and 
Blushing  Cherries,  the  Picture  of  Mabel  with  her  Face  against 
the  Pane  faded  away  and  he  beheld  10,000  star-eyed  Sirens  in 
White,  all  singing  "Dixie."  He  felt  a  great  Love  for  the  South- 
land welling  up  in  his  Heart. 

So  he  told  the  Barkeep  to  put  die  Basket  of  Melons  on  die  Ice 
and  get  busy  with  two  more  of  the  same. 

He  took  Memphis  by  the  Hand  and  said  that  Mason  and 
Dixon's  Line  was  only  a  Memory.  He  wished  to  propose  a  Toast — 
to  Sunny  Tennessee,  brightest  Gem  in  die  Diadem  of  States,  the 
Home  of  Fair  Women  and  Brave  Men. 

After  the  second  Julep  he  told  the  Barkeep  to  take  the  Melons 
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out  and  feed  them  to  the  Cat  and  to  order  up  a  Carriage  with  two 
Drivers.  On  Second  Thought  he  decided  to  take  the  Melons  along 
to  throw  at  the  Arc  Lights  in  order  to  prove  that  the  North  and 
the  South  were  One  and  Indivisible. 

Hubby  arrived  home  at  2:00  a.m.  carrying  the  Handle  of  the 
Basket.  When  she  opened  up  on  him,  he  proved  to  her  that  he 
would  have  been  there  at  6:15  if  she  had  not  asked  him  to  purchase 
all  those  Supplies.  ' 

Moral:  Usually  the  Woman  is  to  Blame. 


The  Fable  of  the  All-Night  Seance  &  the  Limit 
That  Ceased  to  Be 

Four  reputable  Business  Men  sat  down  at  the  Green  Baize  to  flirt 
with  the  Goddess  of  Fortune  for  one  Hour,  no  more,  no  less. 
The  Married  Men  did  not  want  to  go  Home  too  early  for  fear 
that  it  would  be  too  much  of  a  Shock  to  their  Wives. 

These  four  Good  Fellows  may  be  designated  as  Adams,  Brown, 
Collins  and  Davis,  for  fear  the  Children  get  hold  of  the  Book. 
They  were  up  in  Adams*  Room.  Some  one  remarked  that  it 
was  the  mere  Shank  of  the  Evening — just  the  Fringe  of  the 
Night,  as  it  were — and  it  seemed  a  Shame  to  pull  for  Home  while 
so  many  other  and  more  attractive  Resorts  were  still  open.  So 
Adams  brought  out  the  necessary  Tools  and  the  four  Comrades 
squared  away. 

It  was  to  be  a  Gentleman's  Game.  No  one  at  the  Table  wanted 
to  take  Money  out  of  a  Friend's  Pocket.  They  put  on  an  easy 
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Limit  of  10  Cents,  so  that  no  one  could  win  or  lose  enough  to 
Hurt.  They  had  to  make  it  an  Object  in  order  to  keep  their 
Blood  in  Circulation,  but  it  was  agreed  that  one  fleeting  Hour  of 
io-Cent  Limit  would  not  make  or  break  any  one.  And  it  was 
positively  understood  and  agreed  that  when  the  Cuckoo  Clock 
hooted  for  Eleven  O'clock,  that  was  to  be  the  Signal.  Adams 
had  been  out  the  Night  before  with  a  Bad  Man  from  Council 
Bluffs,  and  he  wanted  to  make  up  a  few  Hours  of  Slumber. 
Brown  had  to  figure  on  a  Contract  next  Day,  and  he  needed  Eight 
Hours  so  as  to  show  up  with  a  Clear  Head.  Collins  said  he  had 
a  couple  of  Black  Marks  standing  against  him  and  if  he  didn't 
get  in  by  Midnight,,  he  might  lose  his  Latch-Key.  Davis  said  he 
was  glad  they  were  going  to  make  it  a  Brief  Session  as  the  Elec- 
tric Light  hurt. his  Eyes.  It  seemed  that  not  one  had  more  than 
an  Hour  to  spare. 

It  was  a  beautiful  Get-Away.  All  the  Stacks  were  the  same 
size, -neatly  built  up  into  Stand-Pipes  of  Red,  White  and  Blue. 
The  Cards  riffled  smoothly  and  the  Dove  of  Peace  seemed  to  hover 
over  the  Round  Table.  Each  Man  lighted  an  eight-inch  Perfecto 
and  got  it  slanted  up  so  as  to  keep  the  Smoke  out  of  his  Eyes.  He 
was  feeling  Immense  because  he  counted  on  pulling  out  about 
Five  Bones  and  buying  a  Hat  with  it.  , 

Inasmuch  as  they  were  playing  in  Adams'  Room  and  he  was 
providing"  all  the  wet  and  dry  Provisions,  they  felt  at  liberty  to 
jounce  liira.  A  Host  is  not  supposed  to  act  Peevish,  no  matter 
what  they  do  to  him.  So  what  they  did  to  Adams  was  a  Plenty. 
It  was  only  a  measly  little  Child's  Game  with  a,  Come  In  of  Two 
call  Five  and  a  Blue  Seed  for  the  Outside  Bet,  but  when  two  of 
them  got  Adams  in  between  them  and  started  the  Whip-Saw,  they 
left  him  with  nothing  but  Whites.  He  died  like  an  Outcast  with 
three  Type- Writers  clutched  in  his  Salary  Hook. 

He  touched  up  the  Bone  Yard  in  a  low,  injured  Tone  of  Voice 
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and  they  could  notice  the  Gloom  curdling  on  his  side  of  the 
Table.  In  a  few  Moments  he  tried  to  Get  Back  by  making  it 
Expensive  to  Draw.  Davis  picked  up  two  Cards  and  filled  a 
Straight  and  he  lit  on  Mr.  Bluffer  all  spraddled  out.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  Adams  began  to  get  Red  around  the  Ears.  He  told 
them  to  be  careful  where  they  dropped  their  Ashes,  as  the  Rug 
diey  were  sitting  on  was  a  genuine  Bokhara  and  had  stood  him 
more  than  Two  Hundred.  They  asked  him'  if  he  was  Sore,  and 
he  said  he  was  not,  but  he  hated  to  sit  in  with  a  Farmer  who 
would  hold  up  Three,  open  in  the  Middle,  and  then  Fill.  Any 
one  who  would  do  that  ought  to  be  Arrested.  Davis  remarked 
that  their  Host  was  an  Imitation  Sport  who  ought  to  be  out  play- 
ing Mumblety-Peg  or  Croquet.  Davis  had  a  long  Breastwork  of 
Plush  .in  front  of  him  and  he  was  full  of  Conversation.  He  told 
Adams  that  if  they  injured  the  Rug  he  would  buy  another. 

In  the  meantime  the  Short  Hand  had  crept  up  toward  XI.  Davis 
kept  calling  Attention  to  the  Fact  that  the  Time  was  just  about 
up.  He  wanted  to  get  his  Velvet  and  Dig.  The  Electric  Light 
was  hurting  his  Eyes  worse  than  ever. 

But  when  the  Hour  struck,  Adams  was  just  beginning  to  be 
keen  for  Trouble.  .He  told  them  to  forget  the  Clock.  He  threw 
die  Jonah  Deck  into  the  Grate,  broke  a  fresh  Pack,  walked  around 
his  Chair  three  times,  took  of?  his  Coat  and  gave  Fair  Warning 
that  all  Boys  and  Cripples  must  get  back  of  the  Ropes.  He  rung 
in  a  new  Rule  that  any  one  who  bet  less  than  50  Cents  would  be 
considered  a  Gazabe.  He  put  in  a  Patent  Corkscrew  for  a  Buck 
and  said  it  called  for  a  Jack  Pot  every  time  it  came  out  with  the 
Ante.  He  hoped  that  all  of  the  Old  Ladies  and  the  Safe  Players 
would  dust  the  Cracked  Ice  out  of  their  Laps  and  get  Busy.  He 
said  if  they  tried  hard  they  could  get  Action  for  their.  Money 
on  somediing  less  than  Threes. 

Of  course*  they  had  agreed  to  chop  off  at  Eleven,  but  they 
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could  not  play  Quitter  on  their  Host  while  he  was  so  deep  in  the 
Hole,  so  they  all  came  down  to  their  Shirt  Sleeves  and  got  ready 
for  Rough  Work.  They  began  to  Edge  with  the  Colored  Beans 
and  Friendship  ceased.  Adams  had  a  Run  of  Luck  and  he 
crowded  it.  Every  time  he  skun  his  First  Set  and  found  it  prom- 
ising, he  raised  them  out  of  their  Chairs.  It  was  a  Half  Dollar 
per  Throw  and  somebody  was  thrown  every  Deal.  Before  long 
he  had  them  Buying,  and  Brown  had  opened  a  Tab  with  the 
Bank. 

Adams  begun  to  hum  a  Popular  Air,  just  to  show  that  he  could 
Gamble  without  losing  his  Temper.  He  had  all  Kinds  corded  up 
in  front  of  him  and  he  was  exceeding  Blithe.  He  said  he  was 
going  to  buy  some  nice  Etchings  for  his  Room  and  put  in  an  Ice- 
Box  and  have  everything  Right  in  case  a  few  Friends  dropped  in 
like  this.  Then  he  glanced  up  at  the  Clock  and  said  that  probably 
they  had  better  make  it  Midnight.  At  this  the  other  three  let  out  a 
Roar  that  would  have  been  a  Credit  to  Niagara.  They  said  they 
were  going  to  Hang  On  until  they  got  Revenge.  He  explained 
that  somebody  had  to  quit  Loser  and  besides,  they  couldn't  sit 
up  all  Night.  The  Doctor  had  told  him  to  get  plenty  of  Sleep. 
They  scoffed  at  him  and  told  him  to  get  a  Hot  Brick  and  put  his 
Feet  on  it. 

Brown  arose  and  removed  his  flowered  Waistcoat,  rolled  up  his 
Sleeves  and  said  they  would  let  up.  on  Fooling  and  begin  in 
Earnest.  They  would  play  nothing  but  Jacks  and  it  would  cost 
One  Dollar  to  Associate.  With  that  they  closed  in  and  every 
Man  was  playing  so  near  to  his  Shirt  Bosom  that  he  had  to  back 
off  to  read  his  Hand.  The  Light  Conversation  had  died  away.  It 
was  now  a  Case  of  getting  the  Heart's  Blood,  They  talked  in  low, 
sick-room  Whispers  and  eyed  one  anodier  stealthily.  Each  of  the 
four  wondered  if  the  Game  was  absolutely  on  the  Square. 

Along  about  two  o'clock  after  the  Luck  had  been  see-sawing, 
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Brown  had  four  Trays  and  refused  to  take  Cards.  Two  Full 
Hands  came  out  against  him  and  that  was  what  led  up  to  the 
Slaughter.  When  a  Person  stands  Pat,  it  is  the  crafty  Supposition 
that  he  has  a  Flush  or  a  Straight.  To  hold  the  Extra  Card  as  a 
Blind  for  Fours  is  justly  regarded  as  an  Act  of  Low  Cunning. 
When  the  Smoke  and  Dust  cleared  away,  Brown  had  everything 
in  sight  and  was  beginning  to  Yawn  slightly  and  look  at  his 
Watch.  The  others  were  drawing  on  the  Bank  and  telling  what 
they  might  have  done  if  die  Cards  hadn't  come  just  as  they  did. 

Adams  had  been  Cleaned  properly,  and  he  was  so  Mad  he  was 
breathing  through  his  Nose.  He  produced  his  Bank-Book  to 
show  that  he  was  Good  for  any  Amount,  and  then  he  abolished 
the  Limit  and  announced  that  he  was  out  for  Gore  and  would 
show  no  Quarter. 

Then  the  Game  settled  down  to  the  Kind  in  which  somebody 
lays  §  14  on  a  Pair  of  Sevens  and  gets  whooped  $9  by  some  other 
Desperado  holding  Nines,  and  nobody  bats  an  Eyelash. 

At  four  o'clock  Brown,  who  was  still  intrenched  behind  his 
Earnings,  suggested  diat  they  play  one  Round  of  Jack  Pots  for  Five 
Bucks  and  then  settle  up.  This  was  reluctantly  agreed  to.  In  this 
Grand  Finale  some  tall  Hands  were  dealt  and  they  didn't  do  a 
Thing  to  Brown.  So  he  called  for  just  one  more  Round  and 
everybody  locked  Horns  and  began  all  over  again. 

At  six  o'clock  when  the  Hot  Sunlight  fell  athwart  the  Table  the 
Room  resembled  a  Roustabout  Bar-Room.  Four  Haggard  Beings, 
scantily  Clad,  sat  at  the  Table  and  weakly  endeavored  to  Bump 
one  another.  Adams  was  out  a  Month's  Salary  and  was  Dead 
on  his  Feet.  Brown  had  worked  like  a  Dog  all  night  and  had 
nothing  to  show  for  it  except  a  Head  and  a  Debit  of  $3.50.  Collins 
had  most  of  the  Chips,  but  he  would  have  given  a  Thousand  to 
get  out  of  going  Home  and  facing  Pet.  Davis  had  been  running 
the  Bank,  and  he  never  will  know  how  he  came  out.  He  had  two 
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Envelopes  covered  with  Marks,  and  after  the  others  Cashed  In,  he 
didn't  have  any  Money  with  which  to  redeem  his  own  Checks. 
He  asked  what  he  had  better  do,  and  no  one  answered.  They 
had  Troubles  of  their  own. 

After  they  left  and  Adams  put  his  Head  under  the  Faucet,  he 
said  he  was  going  to  swear  off  on  making  his  Room  a  Hang-Out 
for  Sharks.  And  when  they  were  safely  outside,  they  agreed  that 
Men  with  Homes  ought  to  keep  away  from  die  Rounder  Element. 
And  everybody  said,  "Never  Again." 

Moral:  Play  Muggins,  and  then  you  will  be  glad  to  Quit  at  any 
time. 


The  Fable  of  This  Year's  St.  George  &  the 
800  Microscopic  Dragons 

For  many  years  a  thoughtless  Man  had  been  plugging  along,  eat- 
ing three  Square  Ones  each  Day,  gaining  about  a  Pound  a  Month, 
and  not  taking  any  Care  of  himself  at  all. 

One  Night  he  happened  in  on  a  Lecture  Course  to  find  out 
about  the  Germ  Theory  of  Disease.  When  the  Pictures  were  shot 
on  the  Screen,  he  learned  that  ordinary  Drinking  Water  and 
many  kinds  of  Food  were  chuck  full  of  three-eyed  Dinguses  with 
curly  Tails  and  long  Feelers.  The  Lecturer  explained  diat  when  a 
few  Flocks  of  these  Organisms  moved  into  a  Gentleman  and  be- 
gan to  Play  House  and  Nibble  around,  it  usually  meant  that  there 
was  going  to  be  another  Order  for  Satin  Lining  and  Silver 
Handles. 
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The  Man  who  had  been  knocking  around  for  Thirty-eight 
Years,  drinking  out  of  Hydrants  and  Troughs  and  eating  any  old 
Thing  that  could  be  Masticated,  was  Scared  stiff  when  he  realized 
how  many  thousands  of  times  he  had  flirted  with  Death. 

From  that  Moment  he  decided  that  he  would  not  touch  any 
Water  unless  it  had  been  Boiled  and  Skimmed.  When  he 
couldn't  get  Boiled  Water,  he  would  demand  Vichy  or  Deep 
Rock  or  a  certain  Lithia  containing  Sillykilate  of  Polarium,  which 
is  Good  for  whatever  you  happen  to  have  at  die  Time. 

Occasionally  he  would  forget  and  take  a  Swig  of  Plain  Water, 
the  same  as  other  People  were  drinking.  Then,  when  it  was  too 
late,  he  would  recall  those  Pictures  of  the  Germs,  and  he  could 
make  out  a  whole  Menagerie  of  these  little  Animals  grazing 
around  through  his  Inwards  and  leading  bold  Expeditions  into 
the  most  remote  Corridors  of  his  Being.  After  he  had  thought 
about  them  for  a  while,  they  would  seem  to  be  about  the  size  of 
Oyster  Crabs  and  sometimes  it  seemed  to  him  he  could  feel  their 
little  Claws  tickle  when  they  were  doing  a  Mobile  Buck  on  the 
smooth  Surface  of  his  Diaphragm.  He  wondered  what  would 
happen  to  him  when  all  of  them  started  to  Gnaw  their  way  out. 

He  began  to  wear  a  haggard,  persecuted  Look.  The  Microbes 
were  hiding  at  every  Corner,  waiting  to  pounce  out  at  him.  The 
crafty  little  Creatures  were  floating  around  in  the  Air  and-  the 
only  way  to  Baffle  them  was  to  breathe  through  a  Sieve.  They  were 
camped  out  by  the  Millions  on  a  moldy  Piece  of  Bread,  while  one 
Cubic  Inch  of  Roquefort  Cheese  contained  14,500,000  of  them, 
many  of  them  Bearded  and  wearing  curved  Horns,  die  same  as  a 
Billy  Goat.  He  began  to  drink  Carbolic  Acid.  It  is  Horrible  to 
know  that  while  one  is  Slumbering,  the  brutal  Bacilli  are  climb- 
ing up  the  Brass  Bedstead  and  over  the  flowered  Spread  and  tun- 
neling into  the  System  from  all  Directions.  When  a  Man  begins 
to  realize  that  he  is  merely  a  Repository  for  a  large  Zoo  of  Micro- 
Cannibals,  he  feels  Unworthy  and  Discouraged. 
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This  Man  became  so  worried  and  apprehensive  that  he  could 
not  sleep  of  Nights.  So  he  began  to  read  up  on  Nervousness  and 
learned  that  he  would  have  to  let  up  on  Tea  and  Coffee  and  Cigars 
and  Pastry  and  nearly  everything  else  that  he  really  liked.  He  put 
himself  on  a  Diet  of  Asbestos  Breakfast  Biscuit,  and  some  other 
kind  of  Health  Fodder  which  resembled  the  Excelsior  Packing 
that  comes  around  Lamp  Chimneys.  When  he  was  Thirsty  he 
had  a  little  Sterilized  Milk  or  a  nice  refreshing  Cup  of  would-be 
imitation  Coffee,  made  out  of  parched  Barley.  He  began  to  take 
his  Temperature  and  examine  his  Blood  under  a  Microscope. 
When  he  discovered  that  a  minute  form  of  Tadpole  was  playing 
hide-and-seek  among  the  Corpuscles,  he  gave  a  low  Moan  and 
ordered  a  fresh  lot  of  Insect  Powder. 

Now  it  is  well  established  that  He  who  begins  to  scrutinize  his 
Interior  Economy  and  Brood  over  the  conduct  of  the  Germs  that 
he  happens  to  be  Chaperoning,  will  get  ready,  sooner  or  later,  to 
do  what  is  known  as  the  Appendicitis  Act.  Every  time  this  Man 
had  a  Stitch  in  the  Side,  he  went  and  Shaved  himself  and  brushed 
his  Flair  and  got  ready  to  make  a  neat,  respectable  Appearance  on 
the  Operating  Table.  Then  the  Doctor  would  come  and  go  over 
him  with  a  silver-plated  Tack  Hammer  and  try  to  locate  the 
imaginary  Lumps.  It  would  require  an  awful  Argument  to  con- 
vince die  Man  that  he  was  All  Right. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  he  began  to  get  Daffy  on  the 
Subject  of  Nutritive  Qualities  in  Food.  This  was  another  wild 
Tack,  for  which  die  Scientific  Works  and  the  Health  Hints  in 
the  Paper  were  responsible.  At  the  Table  he  would  poke  sus- 
piciously at  the  Dishes  and  want  to  know  how  much  Nitrogen, 
Carbon,  Starch,  Dextrin,  Sugar  and  Albumin  they  contained.  It 
took  away  the  Appetite  of  those  who  had  to  associate  with  him. 
Instead  of  going  ahead  and  Eating,  he  merely  monkeyed  with 
Chemical  Compounds  and  used  his  Stomach  as  a  Retort.  He 
began  to  exhibit  the  jerky  Mannerisms  of  a  Kansas  Reformer  and 
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it  was  whispered  at  the  Office  that  he  was  slightly  Touched.  But 
he  was  not.  He  was  simply  making  a  consistent  Effort  to  conform 
to  the  new-fangled  Science  of  Living,, and  it  was  wearing  him  to 
a  Rack  of  Bones. 

One  day  in  walked  his  Brother  Thomas,  who  was  traveling 
Auditor  for  an  Investment  Company.  Thomas  was  Fat  and 
Sassy,  with  a  Patch  of  Red  on  each  Cheek. 

"Ah,  Brother,"  said  the  Germ  Gladiator.  "I  judge  by  your 
nippy  Appearance  that  you  have  been  subsisting' on  Gluten  and 
dodging  the  Bacilli." 

"What  in  Thunder  are  Bacilli?"  asked  Brother  Thomas. 

"Surely  you  are  aware  that  the  Universe  lately  has  been  over- 
run by  small  Bugs,  invisible  to  the  Naked  Eye,"  said  the  Learned 
Brother.  "If  a  Buff  Bacillus  with  a  Blue  Stinger  gets  into  you,  it 
means  Lumbago.  If  one  of  the  six-legged  Fellows  with  a  plaid 
Husk  starts  a  Hatchery  somewhere  on  your  Preserves,  then  you 
may  consider  yourself  elected  for  Spinal  Meningitis,  and  so  on. 
There  are  now  over  800  Varieties  running  at  large,  seeking  whom 
they  may  Devour.  I  have  figured  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
Person  to  escape  them  for  any  Length  of  Time.  Our  only  Hope 
is  to  prepare  for  the  Battle  by'eating  petrified  Wafers,  drinking 
Anti-Septic  and  keeping  a  private  Drug  Store  in  the  Closet.  For 
three  Months  I  have  been  in  a  hand-to-hand  Struggle.  I  am  still 
in  the  Ring,  but  I  am  getting  wobbly.  I  never  can  tell  what 
minute  a  Germ  is  going  to  sneak  up  behind  me  and  Soak  me 
good.  It  keeps  one  pretty  Busy  when  one  has  to  have  one's  Eye 
peeled  for  800  different  kinds,  knowing  that  the  whole  Push  has 
it  in  for  One." 

"That  is  Strange,"  said  Brother  Thomas.  "I  have  been  all  over 
the  Country  putting  up  at  bad  Beaneries,  eating  and  drinking 
everything  I  wanted  from  Pie  to  Pilsner,  drinking  87  different 
samples  of  Well  Water  in  Country  Hotels,  and  raising  Cain  gen- 
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crally.  I  have  not  carried  any  Drugs  with  me.  Neither  have  I 
sat  up  at  Night  to  throttle  the  Animalcule  when  they  came  in 
through  the  Window  to  do  me  Dirt.  How  does  it  happen  that  I, 
who  have  taken  no  Precautions,  am  Strong  as  an  Ox  and  feeling 
Boss,  while  You,  who  have  been  making  such  an  intelligent  War- 
fare on  the  little  Rascals>  look  as  if  you  were  ripe  for  a  plain  white 
Cot  in  the  Ward  for  Incurables?" 

"It  seems,"  said  the  Sufferer,  "that  the  pesky  Things  show  a 
Spirit  of  Retaliation.  They  get  after  the  People  who  are  trying  to 
Investigate  them." 

Moral:  Never  Arouse  a  sleeping  Germ. 


The  Fable  of  the  Day's  Work  &  the  Morning 

After 

Promptly  at  7:30  the  Alarm  Clock  went  off.  The  Rounder  sat  on 
the  Edge  of  his  Bed  and  wondered  if  there  was  Anything  in  it. 
His  Tongue  felt  like  a  Rug.  He  was  afraid  to  work  his  Face  for 
fear  it  would  Crack. 

He  took  a  Cold  Plunge,  rubbed  some  Pepper  Sauce  in  his  Hair, 
drank  a  Quart  of  Hot  Water,  gargled  a  Patent  Preparation  war- 
ranted to  kill  the  Maroon  Taste,  and  by  that  Time  he  was  able 
to  look  at  his  Watch  and  realize  that  nobody  in  the  whole  World 
truly  Loved  him.  He  did  not  seem  to  have  any  keen  Craving 
for  Breakfast,  so  he  drank  two  large  ruby-red  Cocktails,  smelling 
like  Furniture  Polish,  just  as  an  Appetizer.  After  he  got  them 
placed  he  sat  at  the  Window  for  a  while,  watching  the  Landscape 
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straighten  itself  out.  He  remembered  that  he  had  two  or  three 
Friends,  after  all,  so  he  decided  to  give  this  Earth  another  Trial. 
Accordingly  he  ordered  up  as  many  Ham  and  Eggs  as  could  be 
forced  on  one  Platter  and  two  Stacks  of  Buckwheat  Cakes,  and 
he  kept  on  until  he  had  extinguished  the  Cocktails. 

At  an  Early  Age  the  Rounder  had  read  in  McGizzick's  Physi- 
ology that  the  Capacity  of  the  Human  Stomach  is  Three  Pints. 
His  Object  in  Life  was  to  prove  that  McGizzick  was  away  Off  and 
must  have  got  hold  of  a  Youth's  Size. 

After  the  Rounder  had  smothered  the  Cocktails  under  80  Cents' 
worth  of  Plain  Food,  he  started  for  his  Office,  where  he  met  a 
Drummer,  who  took  him  out  to  talk  Business.  They  opened  two 
or  diree  Cold  Bots  and  ate  a  few  hillocks  of  Cottage  Cheese,  Souse, 
Dill  Pickles,  Radishes,  Blutwurst  and  Rye  Bread  with  Caraway 
in  it,  because  they  were  Free.  Then  the  Rounder  excused  himself 
because  he  had  a  Date  for  Luncheon.  This  light  Repast  consisted 
of  Blue  Points,  Gumbo  Soup,  Fried  Spring  Chicken,  Baked  Pota- 
toes, Cheese  and  other  Food  for  the  Gods  floated  to  its  Destination 
in  a  mixture  of  Ale  and  Stout,  sometimes  known  as  Liquid  Buck- 
shot. In  the  Afternoon  our  Hero  went  to  his  Club  and  played 
Pool,  and  whoever  had  it  put  on  him  had  to  buy  what  made  Mil- 
waukee famous  for  the  Others.  Along  in  the  Middle  of  the  After- 
noon the  McGizzick  Theory  did  not  have  a  Leg  to  stand  on. 

At  Dinner  Time  he  keyed  up  on  Aqua  Fortis  and  Bitters,  which 
enabled  him  to  take  Nine  Courses,  with  Red,  White  and  Blue 
Irrigators  to  keep  him  Encouraged,  and  then  four  California 
Grapes  for  Dessert.  By  this  Time,  McGizzick,  Author  of  the 
School  Physiology,  was  a  Liar  by  the  Watch. 

In  the  Evening  the  Rounder  went  to  a  Show.  Between  Acts  he 

sauntered  out  with  a  few  Western  Gentlemen  and  seeped  up  frc- 

•  quent  High   Balls,  accompanied  by  a  little  Snack  of  Oyster 

Crackers,,  the  embalmed  •  Herring  known  as  the  Blind  Robin, 
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Water  Cress  and  Anchovies.  After  the  Show  they  dropped  in  for 
their  Broiled  Lobster,  Combination  Salad,  Welsh  Rabbit  and 
Nineteen  Rounds  of  something  to  take.  At  a  late  Hour  the  Man 
who  had  demonstrated  diat  McGizzick  was  an  Ignoramus,  went 
to  his  Brass  Bedstead  and  lapsed  into  a  State  of  Coma. 

Next  morning  his  Room  was  twisted.  Some  one  had  put  a 
Bed  of  Live  Coals  under  the  Sheet.  He  felt  as  if  he  had  swallowed 
a  Steam  Radiator  and  some  one  had  gone  down  to  repair  it.  He 
had  a  case  of  Bust-Head  and  a  dry  crackly  Thirst.  He  sent  for  a 
Physician,  and  when  the  Learned  Man  came  to  make  his  Diag- 
nosis, the  Rounder  said:  "Doc,  it's  my  own  Fault.  I  ate  some 
Grapes  last  Night." 

Moral:  Avoid  Fruit, 


The  Fable  of  the  Old-Time  Pedagogue  Who 

Came  Down  from  the  Shelf  and  Was 

Sufficiently  Bumped 

Once  there  was  a  hard-grained  Old-Timer  who  was  living  in  the 
Past.  He  dated  back  to  the  Time  when  the  Man  who  could  sport  a 
Velvet  Vest  and  a  pair  of  Blue-Topped  Boots- was  considered  a  Hot 
Member.  He  had  been  a  School-Teacher .  when  the  Education  of 
the  Young  came  under  the  Head  of  Manual  Labor.  In  that  re- 
mote Period  there  was  a  deal  of  Respect  for  the  Adage,  "Spare  the 
Rod  and  Spoil  the  Child."  The  Rod  was  never  Spared,  and  that  is 
why  all  the  Children  grew  up  to  be  Self-Respecting  Husbands 
and  Model  Wives,  if  you  don't  care  what  you  say. 
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In  the  Stone  Age  of  our  Public  School  System,  the  Teacher  had 
to  Board  Around  and  was  paid  in  Pelts.  The  wiry  Pioneer  School- 
master of  the  Coonskin  Cap  and  the  tangled  Back  Hair  was  blaz- 
ing the  way  for  co-educational  Normal  Schools  and  Mother  Con- 
ventions. At  that  time  the  Old-Timer  had  been  regarded  as  a 
first-class  Instructor. 

When  he  applied  for  a  School  in  his  Day  and  Generation  he  did 
not  have  to  go  before  a  Superintendent  in  a  Black  Cheviot  Suit 
and  tell  why  X  is  to  Y  as  the  Known  is  to  the  Unknown,  or  what 
Crops  they  gather  on  the  Head  Waters  of  the  Orinoco.  If  the  Ap- 
plicant was  big  enough  to  throw  a  Horse  and  had  licked  the  Bad 
Man  of  the  Township  at  a  Kissing  Bee,  he  was  given  the  School 
then  and  there.  On  the  First  Day  he  always  selected  the  Biggest 
Boy  and  got  the  Hammer-Lock  on  him  and  Wrassled  him  around 
on  the  Puncheon  Floor  and  upset  Furniture.  If  he  made  the  Boy 
yell  "Enough!"  he  was  a  Fixture,  even  if  he  did  not  know  the 
difference  between  Diphthong  and  Semicolon. 

The  Scholars  brought  Red  Apples  to  him,  and  he  held  the 
Book  at  a  Spelling-Down,  with  no  chance  for  an  Argument. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  Old-Timer  had  a  Daughter  who 
had  reached  the  Home-Stretch  without  being  Asked,  so  she  was 
Teaching.  And  she  was. keeping  up  with  Advanced  Methods, 
which  were  as  a  Sealed  Book  to  the  Old-Timer,  who  had  not  set 
foot  within  a  School  Room  for  more  than  forty-five  Years. 

One  Morning  the  Daughter  was  111  and  told  her  Father  he  had 
better  notify  the  Main  Squeeze  so  that  her  Pupils  could  be  given 
a  Holiday.  The  Old-Timer  said  there  was  no  necessity  of  turning 
into  the  Street  a  Band  of  Children  who  were  Panting  for  Knowl- 
edge and  anxious  to  improve  every  Flying- Moment.  He  said  it 
was  rather  quiet  around  the  Hardware  Store  and  they  could  spare 
him,  so  he  would  go  down  and  give  the  Rising  Generation  a 
slight  Boost  toward  Useful  Citizenship.- 
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He  went  out  and  cut  three  Gads  of  about  the  size  needed  to 
convince  a  Mule.  When  the  Children,  with  Faces  shining  bright, 
answered  the  Morning  Bell,  they  found  the  Old-Tiraer  seated  at 
the  Desk. 

"Now,  Children,  which  do  we  tackle  first— Readin',  'Ritin*  or 
'Rithmetic?"  he  asked. 

The  assorted  Batch  representing  Our  Country's  Hope  gave  him 
theHa-Ha! 

"Are  you  having  Fun  with  me?"  asked  the  Old-Timer,  severely. 

"You'd  better  have  some  one  wake  you  up,"  said  a  little  Snip 
of  a  Girl  who  wore  Glasses.  "Who  has  been  Stringing  you  ?  The 
idea  of  our  trifling  with  the  Rudiments  you  mention  is  really 
Ipskalorious." 

"That's  what  they  used  to  Teach,"  said  the  Old-Timer,  who 
was  so  Flustered  that  he  had  to  Spar  for  Wind. 

"It  must  have  been  a  long  time  since,"  said  the  Fresh  Little 
Girl.  "You  don't  look  as  if  you  had  been  On  Earth  since  the 
Year  of  the  Big  Wind.  If  you  don't  know  how  to  get  away  with 
this  Job,  you  ought  not  to  go  against  it.  You  are  what  Charles 
Francis  Adams  would  call  a  Peachalorum." 

"I  do  not  know  who  Charles- Francis  Adams  is,  and  I  never 
saw  a  Peachalorum,  but  I  am  the  Boy  in  charge  here  today,  and  I 
refuse  to  be  Joshed,"  said  the  Old-Timer,  with  some  Asperity.  "If 
the  Curriculum  does  not  consist  of  the  Three  R's,  will  some  one  of 
you  precocious  Tikes  put  your  old  Uncle  next  to  what  you  do 
study?" 

"I  will  give  you  a  few  Points,  seeing  that  you  are  stalled,"  said 
a  very  small  Urchin.  "First  we  design  Wall-Paper,  then  we  dissect 
a  Rat,  after  which  we  have  French  and  Calisthenics,  and  finish  up 
with  a  few  Stunts  in  Botany  and  Entomology." 

"What  in  the  Name  of  all  Git-Out  is  Entomology?"  interro- 
gated the  Old-Timer. 
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At  this  Bad  Break  there  was  more  Scornful  Laughter.  The  Little 
People  certainly  had  the  Old-Timer  looking  like  Mexican  Money 
with  Holes  in  it.  Every  time  they  knocked  him  a  twister  he  Fum- 
bled it  and  fell  over  in  the  Tall  Grass. 

"Back  to  the  Mines,  Grandpa !"  shouted  one  Roguish  Youngster 
in  the  Back  Row. 

Then  all  of  them  began  to  Talk  about  him  in  French,  which 
he  could  not  understand.  They  said  he  was  a  Homard,  the  same 
being  French  for  Lobster. 

"Stop  all  this  Hifalutin'  Tomfoolery,"  exclaimed  the  Old-Timer, 
with  Rising  Anger.  "Talk  United  States  and  don't  Jabber.  How 
are  you  on  the  Spell?" 

"We  don't  Monkey  with  Spelling  any  more,"  replied  the  Boy. 
"We  simply  start  in  and  learn  to  Read  the  first  Crack  out  of  the 
Box." 

"Well,  since  you  are  so  Gay,  let  me  ask  you  if  you  can  make  a 
Bird  in  the  Free-Arm  Movement  without  taking  the  Pen  from  the 
Paper?" 

"Say,  you  must  be  a  Fossil  of  the  Lower  Silurian  Epoch,"  said 
the  boy.  "Whoever  dug  you  up  ought  to  have  Labeled  you  and 
put  you  in  a  Cabinet.  We  don't  make  Scrolls  any  more.  The  Ver- 
tical System  is  now  the  Whole  Thing." 

"And  I  guess  that'll  Hold  you  for  a  While,"  added  the  Biggest 
Boy  in  the  Room.  "I  think  you'll  Lie  Quiet  for  a  few  minutes  after 
that  Last  One." 

"Where  do  all  you  Sophisticated  Brats  get  your  Rich  Vocabu- 
lary of  Slang?"  asked  the  Old-Timer,  who  was  now  thoroughly 
Warm  under  the  Collar.  "Is  that  included  in  your  Course  of 
Studies  also?" 

"No,  we  acquire  that  at  Home,"  said  the  Little  Girl  who  had 
first  spoken. 

"Yes,  and  most  of  you  have  acquired  about  three  Quarts  too 
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much  for  your  own  Good,"  said  the  Old-Timer.  "I  may  be  a  few 
Stacks  shy  on  this  Billy  Baxter  Style  of  Kidding  and  I  don't  claim 
to  know  how  to  cut  up  a  Rat  or  design  a  Bolt  of  Wall-Paper,  but  I 
think  I  can  give  all  of  you  several  Homely  Hints  on  General  De- 
portment and  Respect  for  your  Elders." 

With  that  he  produced  one  of  the  Gads  and  made  a  Come- 
Along  Sign  to  the  Biggest  Boy. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  asked  the  Boy,  turning  pale. 

"You,"  was  the  Response,  for  the  Old-Timer  was  On  to  a  few 
of  these  Farce-Comedy  Gags. 

"Surely  you  must  know  that  Corporal  Punishment  has  been 
relegated  to  the  Archives  of  our  Educational  System  and  violates 
every  Tenet  of  the  new  Science  of  Mind-Culture,"  said  the  Boy. 

"I  have  not  read  This  Year's  League  Rules,"  said  the  Old-Timer, 
"but  I  know  what  is  Coming  to  you." 

"We  must  be  governed  by  Moral  Suasion,"  said  the  Argumen- 
tative Youth.  "If  I  am  not  susceptible  to  the  ordinary  Discipline, 
then  I  may  be  Punished  by  being  Dismissed  from  the  Room." 

"I  don't  call  it  Punishment  unless  you  can  count  the  Welts," 
said  the  Old-Timer.  "I  attribute  my  own  Success  as  Book-Keeper 
in  a  Hardware  Store  to  the  Fact  that  I  was  pounded  Black  and 
Blue  at  least  three  times  a  Week,  all  during  those  Happy  Days 
at  the  Little  Red  School-House.  The  only  Way  to  dispel  the 
Latent  Cussedness  from  a  Child's  System  is  to  Thrash  it  out." 

Saying  which  he  grabbed  at  die  Boy,  who  broke  ground  and 
Feinted  with  his  Left  and  worked  the  Fitzsimmons  Shift  and 
had  the  Old-Timer  spinning  like  a  Top.  Then  the  Boy  did  the 
Jab-and-Re.treat  Act  a  few  times  and  waited  for  an  Opening  before 
he  put  in  the  famous  Corkscrew  Punch  and  terminated  the 
Battle. 

They  helped  the  Old-Timer  back  into  his  Chair  and  dusted  his 
Clothes  and  explained  to  him  that  there  was  a  Gymnasium  in 
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connection  with  the  School,  having  a  retired  Welter-Weight  as 
Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 

"You  should  have  slipped  in  an  Upper-Cut  when  he  spread  his 
Guard,"  said  the  Little  Girl  with  Glasses,  as  she  straightened  his 
Cravat  for  him.  "You  certainly  had  your  Nerve  with  you  to  take 
on  our  Plunging  Half-Back,  who  has  been  in  Training  all  Fall." 

"Children,  you  are  one  too  Many  for  me,"  said  the  Old-Timer, 
meekly.  "I  am  a  Has-Been  of  the  First  Water,  and  I  give  in  before 
Moral  Suasion.  School  is  dismissed." 

Moral:   Stay  with  the  Procession  or  you  will  never  catch  up. 


The  Fable  of  the  Low-Down  Expert  on  the 
Subject  of  Babies 

Young  Parents  have  a  way  of  bragging  about  their  Offspring. 
Once  there  was  a  Mean  Man  who  became  weary  of  their  Talk. 
He  knew  that  each  Couple  thought  that  its  own  particular  Cherub 
was  the  most  Precocious  one  that  ever  occurred.  But  he  did  not 
care  to  hear  all  about  it,  so  he  delved  into  the  Libraries  and  read 
all  the  known  Works  on  the  subject  of  Babies  and  when  he  had 
finished  he  was  Loaded  and  Primed  for  any  Cocky  Young  Parent. 
When  a  grinning  and  enthusiastic  Papa  tackled  him  in  the 
Street  and  took  up  his  Time  with  a  Story  of  how  little  Robbie, 
only  Seven  Months  Old,  could  say  "Moo"  like  a  Cow,  then  this 
Ornery  Cynic  would  pull  out  his  little  Book  and  cite  the  Case  of 
a  Child  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  who,  at  the  age  of  Five  Weeks, 
could  Imitate  a  Cow,  and  say  "Dada"  whenever  the  Male  Parent 
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came  into  the  Room.  He  showed  a  little  Table  of  Statistics  indi- 
cating that  the  Average  Age  at  which  Infants  begin  the  "Moo" 
Specialty  is  about  Five  Months,  so  that  Robbie  was  really  Back- 
ward and- some  one  ought  to  advise  him  to  Smoke  Up. 

One  Day  a  Mother  cornered  him  and  exhibited  her  first  and  only 
Izzy-Wizzy  and  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  seen  a  Child  of  that  Age 
with  such  a  full  Head  of  Hair.  If  he  had  been  the  ordinary,  polite 
Hypocrite,  he  should  have  expressed  Amazement  and  Delight  at 
the  Growth,  but  he  was  a  Moral  Hero  with  a  Mission  to  perform, 
so  he  let  her  know  about  a  Baby  in  Michigan  that  had  to  have  its 
hair  braided  in  three  long  Queues  at  the  age  of  Three  Weeks. 
After  that  the  Mother  never  spoke  to  him  again. 

He  could  prove  by  Huxley  that  the  Grunting  Sounds  and  the 
Facial  Grimaces  were  not  indications  of  an  Early  Intelligence  be- 
stirring itself,  but  were  caused  by  Wind  on  the  Tummy. 

In  Company  one  Evening  a  beaming  Papa  and  Mamma  were 
handing  a  small,  squashy  one  around  from  one  Guest  to  another 
and  listening  to  the  Heartfelt  Declarations  of  Rapture.  They  called 
the  Mean  Man's  attention  to  the  Fact  that  the  Darling  was  willing 
to  go  to  any  Stranger,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  consider  it 
Unprecedented.  By  way  of  Reply  he  brought  out  some  Notes  from 
Scientific  Works,  proving  that  a  Small  Child  always  shows  a  Dis- 
criminating Affection  and  a  Distrust  of  Unfamiliar  Faces,  unless 
its  Faculties  are  Stunted.  He  said  the  Records  would  show  that  a 
Child  who  will  warm  up  to  any  Caller  usually  develops  into  an 
Easy  Mark  for  Life  Insurance  Agents  and  Confidence  Men. 

He  knew  just  when  the  first  Tooth  ought  to  be  through  the 
Gum,  and  at  what  Age  a  Tot  should  manage  to  Stand  by  holding 
on  to  a  Chair,  and  how  soon  it  ought  to  begin  to  speak  Pieces 
and  sing  "Little  Birdy  in  the  Tree." 

It  gave  him  Cruel  Joy  to  prove  to  Parents  that  one  Baby  was 
about  the  same  as  another  and  that  all  the  Star  Performances  of 
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little  Itchy-Kitchy  Pet  had  been  duplicated  at  least  a  Million  Times 
in  other  Nurseries. 

By  following  these  Cold-Blooded  Tactics  he  protected  the  Gen- 
eral Public  against  one  Variety  of  Bore,  but  when  the  Mothers  got 
together  of  an  Afternoon  he  was  read  out  of  Decent  Society  and 
the  time  came  when  he  never  received  an  Invitation  to  Dinner. 

Moral:  Let  on  to  be  Interested  and  Pleased. 


The  Fable  of  the  Parlor  Blacksmith  Who  Was 
Unable  to  Put  It  Right  Over  the  Plate 

Once  there  was  a  left-handed  Society  Selling-Plater  who  never 
landed  in  the  Money. 

Of  all  the  Sexes  that  roam  the  Earth  his  pick  was  the  Feminine. 
He  was  very  partial  to  die  Women  Folks.  Even  the  Blondines  who 
work  the  Tooth-Picks  in  the  Rotunda,  and  the  Fat  Ones  who  talk 
Baby  Talk,  and  the  Chickadees  who  chew  Gum  on  the  Trolley, 
and  the  dark-eyed  Duennas  who  forget  to  do  up  their  Back  Hair, 
and  the  Lumpy  Ones  who  never  go  all  the  way  around  with  the 
Powder  Puff,  and  the  Flitty  Ones  who  give  the  Soubrette  Zip  when 
they  turn  the  Corner,  and  the  Mopey  Ones  who  wear  Wrappers 
and  eat  Pickles,  and  the  little  Maudie  Freshes  who  turn  out  on 
Saturday  Night  looking  foi  Drummers,  and  the  Spindly  Ones  in 
Rainy  Day  Skirts  who  lead  Dogs,  and  a  good  many  others  who 
never  get  into  the  Christy  Pictures— they  may  have  had  their 
Failings  but  they  looked  Purty  Fair  to  him. 
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The  last  one  out  was  always  Number  One  with  Philo,  for  such 
was  the  Name  of  Our  Hero. 

During  many  a  long  Afternoon  when  he  should  have  been  busy 
with  die  Books,  Philo  leaned  back,  combing  his  Mustaches  with  a 
Steel  Pen  and  looking  at  the  Wall.  He  could  see  himself  in  a 
Cozy  Corner  under  a  Red  Light.  Beside  him  sat  a  Prize  Beaut  of 
the  kind  that  makes  a  Star  Feature  for  the  Sunday  Paper.  She 
was  holding  him  by  the  Hand  and  whispering,  'Tou  for  Me,  and 
nothing  else  doing." 

Almost  every  Nightfall  he  would  change  to  a  White  Vest  and 
start  out  to  see  if  he  couldn't  make  the  Lithograph  come  true. 

Philo  always  had  his  Plan  of  Campaign  ribbed  up.  He  knew 
what  he  was  going  to  say  when  she  came  breezing  into  the  Front 
Room.  Then  when  she  had  said  so-and^o  as  a  playful  Come-Back 
he. would  say  something  Keen,  apparently  right  off  the  Reel,  and 
that  would  lead  up  to  the  Scene  in  the  Cozy  Corner. 

Philo  was  always  Letter  Perfect  at  Rehearsals,  but  when  it  came 
to  the  Night  Show  he  was  a  Scamp. 

The  Trouble  was  that  the  Little  Lady  never  came  back  with  the 
Right  Cue.  After  about  two  Moves  she  would  hand  him  a  Liner 
which  he  would  Muff.  Then  for  the  next  five  Minutes  he  would 
be  trying  to  rub  the  Varnish  off  the  Chair,  using  himself  for  that 
Purpose. 

Or  perchance  when  he  showed  up  with  his  Lasso  hidden  under 
his  Coat  and  his  Soul  steeled  to  Determination,  he  would  find 
two  or  three  other  Beaux  on  the  Premises,  all  organized  to  block 
him  off.  Some  twenty  Minutes  later,  Philo  would  be  up  stage 
reading  a  Magazine. 

After  being  Frosted  from  Head  to  Foot,  our  Young  Friend  de- 
cided that  one  who  would  induce  a  Timid  Girl  to  move  over  and 
be  Chummy,  must  not  go  after  her  but  compel  her  to  follow  the 
Trail.  Philo  read  in  a  Book  costing  $1.18  at  a  Department  Store 
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that  the  blase*  Man  of  the  World  who  treated  them  with  cold  and 
smiling  Indifference,  simply  got  them  all  worked  up. 

The  Game  plays  out  as  follows:  Cynical  Ike  with  the  dark, 
piercing  Eyes  and  the  lines  of  a  Great  Sorrow  marked  on  his 
Handsome  Face  tells  Dora  that  all  Women  are  alike.  This  Talk 
goes  best  with  a  Turkish  Cigarette.  Dora  tells  him  that  he  is  Off. 
She  says  that  there  are  Women  in  the  World  capable  of  Steadfast 
Love.  Ike  springs  a  pensive  Sigh  and  says  Ah,  if  he  could  believe 
it.  Thereupon  it  is  up  to  her  to  prove  it  or  lose  the  Argument, 
and  that's  the  Answer. 

So  Philo  went  around  telling  every  one  who  would  listen  to 
him  that  Women  are  fickle  ever.  When  he  called  he  sat  as  far 
down  in  the  Chair  as  he  could  get  and  said  cruel  Tilings  about  the 
World  of  Fashion.  He  wanted  to  get  away  from  all  the  vain  Pre- 
tendings  of  Artificial  Society.  He  would  never  Marry. 

He  worked  this  along  the  entire  Chain  of  Boarding  Houses  and 
no  one  teased  him  .to  change  his  Mind.  Some  said  that  Philo  had 
been  given  the  Hooks  and  was  Sore.  In  the  Books,  all  the  swell 
Lookers  are  supposed  to  get  out  and  chase  the  Woman-Hater,  but 
up  in  the  5th  Ward,  where  Philo'  resided,  the  Recipe  was  no  good. 

Accordingly  he  switched.  The  second  Book  that  fell  into  his 
Hands  pictured  the  Young  Fellow  who  simply  keeps  at  the  Girl 
and  snoops  around  and  plays  House  Dog  until  her  Woman's 
Heart  is  touched  by  his  Slavish  Devotion.  Philo  began  to  camp 
out  at  the  Home  of  a  Brunette.  At  the  end  of  six  days  she  shivered 
at  the  Sight  of  him.  After  he  had  been  given  the  Headache  An- 
swer three  times  in  one  Week  he  pulled  down  his  Entry  Money 
and  coppered  the  whole  Scheme. 

Once  he  attempted  the  Impetuous  Line  of  Business.  It  always 
works  out  on  the  Stage.  The  Object  is  to  nail  the  Girl  without 
giving  her  a  Chance  to  become  acquainted  and  Investigate.  First 
or  second  meeting  and  then  Speech  about  having  loved  her  for 
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Years  before  seeing  her— Arm  around  Waist  before  there  is  time 
to  jump — Bing! 

One  Moonlit  Evening  it  was  that  $i2-a-week  Philo  with  a  Vo- 
cabulary of  82  Words  started  out  to  win  die  Fair  One  with  just 
one  passionate  Whirlwind  that  would  carry  her  off  her  Feet. 

He  moved  alongside,  got  a  Split  Infinitive  crossed  with  a  de- 
fective Adverb  and  died  on  everything  except  the  Hug.  Inasmuch 
as  she  never  stood  for  any  Strong-Arm  Plays  until  after  the  Fourth 
Call  she  decided  that  she  had  been  Insulted.  She  said  that  her 
Father  would  kill  him.  He  took  a  short  cut  across  the  Lawn  and 
escaped  into  the  Alley  back  of  the  Engine  House.  Fortunately  she 
had  other  Callers  that  Evening  and  became  so  Interested  that  she 
forgot  to  speak  to  Father. 

Philo  began  to  weaken  on  the  Systems.  Yet  he  knew  that  there 
was  some  certain  Way  of  going  at  it,  for  he  could  see  what  was 
being  pulled  off  all  around  him.  Every  Night  when  he  was  out 
scanning  the  Hammocks  and  Front  Porches  in  order  to  spot  his 
Destiny,  he  saw  Whole  Bunches  of  them  snuggled  together  in  the 
Twilight.  He  Wondered  how  they  managed  to  Last. 

As  for  him,  the  Girl  Proposition  had  him  down  and  out. 

If  he  kept  quiet,  he  was  a  Stick.  If  he  talked  against  time,  he 
made  Breaks. 

If  he  complimented  other  Girls,  he  lost  his  Number.  If  he 
toasted  other  Girls,  he  insulted  her  Dearest  Friends. 

If  he  tried  to  Coddle,  she  called  for  Help.  If  he  didn't  she  would 
begin  to  Yawn  at  about  9:30. 

He  had  tried  all  known  Methods  that  are  supposed  to  be  Win- 
ners and  he  was  still  a  thousand  miles  from  the  Cozy  Corner. 

One  day  he  struck  upon  the  Explanation  of  the  whole  sad  State 
of  Affairs.  He  decided  that  he  was  a  Shell-Fish. 


Moral:  Never  play  a  System, 
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The  Fable  of  the  Cut-Up  Who  Came  Very 

Near  Losing  His  Ticket,  But  Who  Turned 

Defeat  Into  Victory 

In  a  Prairie  Hamlet,  far  from  the  madding  Department  Store, 
where  arrogant  Wealth  did-  not  flaunt  itself  before  the  Humble, 
and  where  the  People  were  so  Primitive  that  they  did  not  know 
how  to  get  Money  except  by  Working  for  it,  they  were  making 
large  Preparations  to  tear  Things  wide  open  at  Christmas. 

All  dirough  the  abbreviated  Community,  the  Women  Folks 
were  feverishly  popping  Corn,  and  cracking  Hickory-Nuts  on  a 
Flat-Iron  and  making  home-made  Candy.  The  Unmarried  Kind 
were  secretively  working  on  Yarn  Mittens. 

There  was  to  be  a  Tree  at  the  Church  and  preceding  the  Dis- 
tribution of  Presents  there  was  to  be.  a  Show,  alias  a  Methodist 
Vaudeville,  which  consists  of  Pieces,  Responsive  Readings  and  the 
best  that  the  Choir  can  do.  The  Druggist  in  this  Village  had  laid 
in  what  he  called  an  Elegant  Assortment  of  Holiday  Goods.  He 
had  all  of  Will  Carleton's  Poems  and  a  Counter  covered  with 
fragile  Toys  that  smelled  of  the  Paint,  also  an  attractive  Line  of 
Perfumeries  and  some  Toilet  Sets.  One  of  these  Toilet  Sets  was 
die  Prize  Exhibit.  The  Comb  and  Brushes  were  of  Celluloid,  the 
Amber  and  White  being  scrambled  in  a  very  effective  Manner. 
The  Druggist  was  willing  to  give  a  Guarantee  that  the  Bristles 
were  Real.  This  Toilet  Set  reposed  in  a  puckered  Nest  of  Yellow 
Satin.  The  Box  was  of  Blue  Plush  with  a  neat  Clasp  and  on  the 
Lid  was  the  Following,  in  Silver  Letters:  "Merry  X-Mas." 

Every  Girl  in  Town  came  into  die  Drug  Store  and  leaned  on  the 
Show-Case  and  gazed  longingly  at  the  Work  of  Art.  It  was  evi- 
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dent  that  the  local  Beau  who  loosened  up  for  $6.50  would  win  in 
a  Canter.  But  there  was  general  Doubt  as  to  whether  any  one 
would  be  so  Reckless  as  to  fork  over  $6.50,  just  for  Foolishness.  All 
who  went  into  the  Drug  Store  and  Stood  in  Solemn  Silence,  ad- 
miring the  Blue  Plush,  the  Yellow  Satin  and  'the  gleaming  Cellu- 
loid, conceded  that  the  Outfit  was  Purty,  but  they  allowed  it  was 
too  Fine  for  Actual  Use.  It  was  supposed  that  the  Box  alone  would 
come  to  $3.  Some  said  the.  Letters  on  the  Lid  were  genuine  Silver. 
Others  contended  that  they  were  merely  Plated. . 

In  every  Household  the  Toilet  Set  was  a  fruitful  Topic.  The 
general  Verdict  appeared  to  be  diat,  in  all  probability,  die  Drug- 
gist would  either  have  to  knock  off  something  on  the  Price  or 
else  be  Stuck.  There  had  been  one  or  two  Offers  of  $5  for  the 
Piece  de  Resistance,  but  the  Druggist  claimed  that  he  had  paid 
more  than  that  for  it,  Wholesale. 

Three  Days  before  Christmas  there  appeared  on  the  Yellow  Satin 
a  Card  marked  "Sold."  The  News  spread  like  Wild-Fire  that 
some  one  had  blown  himself  to  the  Limit.  There  was  but  one 
Question  agitating  the  whole  Village  for  the  next  two  Days.  "Who 
will  get  the  Toilet  Set  for  Christmas?"  Speculation  ran  rife  and 
every  Girl  who  kept  Company  was  hoping  against  Hope,  even 
though  her  cold  Judgment  told  her  that,  in  all  likelihood,  her 
Fellow  had  not  seen  $6.50  in  six  long  Months. 

The  Druggist  had  been  pledged  to  Secrecy  and  it  became  evident 
that  the  Populace  would  have  to  wait  until  Christmas  to  have  its 
Curiosity  appeased.  So  it  waited  with  a  lot  of  Impatience. 

The  Village  Wag,  whose  name  was  Amos,  had  been  one  of 
Several  who  looked  at  the  Toilet  Set  and  counted  their  Money 
and. passed  out.  He  loved  a  Girl  named  Luella,  but  he  had  a 
Frugal  Mind.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  would  be  more  Sensible  to 
save,  his  Money  and  make  a  First  Payment  on  a  Home.  Besides, 
the  Poultry  Business  had  been  a  little  Slack  and  he  couldn't  see 
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himself  giving  up  $6.50  for  a  dosh-burned  Gimcrack  that  was  no 
Account  except  to  look  at.  So  he  gave  up  60  Cents  for  an  Auto- 
graph Album  and  let  it  go  at  that.  He  would  have  gone  ahead 
and  bought  something  for  a  Dollar,  only  Amos  thought  he 
had  a  Cinch.  His  only  Rival  for  the  Hand  of  Luella  was  Tall- 
madge  N.  Crockett,  proprietor  of  the  Livery  and  Feed  Stable. 
Amos  was  so  much  more  Comic  and  Conversational  than  Tall- 
madge  and  had  such  a  Taking  Way  that  he  wasn't  for  a  Minute 
afraid  of  being  Cut  Out  by  Tallmadge. 

Being  die  recognized  Village  Wag,  Amos  was  called  upon  to 
impersonate  Santa  Claus  at  the  Christmas  Tree  Entertainment. 
Amos  was  a  born  Romp,  and  the  Congregation  was  sure  of  many 
a  Hearty  Laugh  when  he  came  in  as  Santy  and  began  to  cut 
Didoes. 

Amos  borrowed  a Buffalo  Robe,  a  Strand  of  Bells  and  a  Fur 
Cap.  He  rigged  up  a  Set  of  Cotton  Whiskers  and  prepared  to  be 
even  Funnier  than  usual. 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  Church  put  them  in  the  Aisles,  so  great 
was  the  Interest  in  the  Tree.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
School,  looking  unusually  pale  and  scrubbed-up  and  smelling  of 
Bay  Rum,  stood  up  in  front  of  the  Tree  and  made  an  Address  that 
was  Facetious,  from  his  Point  of  View.  The  Choir  sang  One  of  its 
hardest  Anthems  and  after  two  or  three. other  Inflictions,  Amos, 
the  Merry  Andrew,  came  in  as  Santa  Claus  and  did  some  of  his 
best  Comedy  Acting.  He  galloped  up  and  down  the  Aisles  and 
scared  several  Children  in  Arms  into  Convulsions.  Then  he  went 
up  to  the  Tree  to  assist  the  droll  Superintendent  in  distributing 
Presents.  As  a  Team  they  were  expected  to  spring  a  great  many 
timely  Quips,  right  on  the  Spur  of  the  Moment. 

While  standing  by  the  Tree,  waiting  for  the  Infant. Class  to 
conclude  a  Carol,  Amos  saw  on  a  Table  the  magnificent  Toilet 
Set,  with  the  $6.50  Mark  still  on  it.  He  drew  nearer  to  read  the 
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attached  Card  and  almost  fainted  with  Horror  when  he  saw  the 
Name  of  Luella  in  the  well-known  Hand-Writing  of  Tallmadge 
N.  Crockett.  The  Shock  was  so  great  that  everything  Swam  be- 
fore his  Gaze,  the  same  as  in  a  Natatorium.  He  could  not  see 
anything  except  his  own  Finish.  When  Luella  came  to  compare 
the  superb  Toilet  Set  and  the  60-cent  Autograph  Album,  he  knew 
that  he  would  not  be  One-Two-Seven.  He  was  inspired  to  a  Des- 
perate Action.  He  happened  to  remember  that  Celluloid  contains 
Gun  Cotton  and  Camphor  and  other  high  Explosives.  The  In- 
fant Class  stood  between  him  and  the  Congregation.  Stealthily 
he  plucked  a  lighted  Candle  from  the  Tree  and  dropped  it  on  the 
Toilet  Set.  Then  he  leaped  over  the  Rail.  There  was  a  terrific 
Report,  a  "flash  of  Fire,  an  odor  of  Camphor  and  the  Air  was  full 
of  Infant  Class.  A  Panic  ensued.  Throwing  off  his  Disguise  of 
White  Cotton  Whiskers,  Amos  gathered  Luella  in  his  Arms  and 
carried  her  to  a  Place  of  Safety.  She  called  him  "Preserver"  and 
refused  to  let  go  of  him.  When  Quiet  was  restored,  there  was 
nothing  left  of  the  Toilet  Set  except  the  Clasp  and  the  letters 
spelling  "Merry  X-Mas." 

Moral:  True  Love  will  prevail  against  the  Vulgar  Ban\  Roll, 
even  at  Christmas-Time. 


The  Periodical  Souse,  the  Never- Again  Feeling 
and  the  Ride  on  the  Sprinkling  Cart 

Once  there  was  an  Indian  who  had  a  Way  of  putting  on  all  his 
Feathers  and  breaking  out  of  the  Reservation. 
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For  three  Weeks  at  a  Stretch  he  gave  a  Correct  Imitation  of  the 

Shining  Light  who  passes  the  Basket  and  superintends  the  Repairs 
on  the  Parsonage.  He  was  entitled  to  a  Mark  of  ioo  for  Deport- 
ment. With  his  Meals  he  drank  a  little  Polly.  After  Dinner  he 
smoked  one  Perfecto  and  then,  when  he  had  put  in  a  frolicsome 
Hour  or  so  with  the  North  American  Review,  he  crawled  into  the 
Hay  at  9:30  p.m. 

At  last  he  accumulated  a  Sense  of  Virtue  that  was  hard  to  carry 
around.  He  was  proud  of  himself  when  he  counted  up  the  num- 
ber of  days  during  which  he  had  stuck  to  the  Straight  and  Nar- 
row. It  seemed  to  him  that  he  deserved  a  Reward.  So  he  decided 
to  buy  himself  a  little  Present,  something  costing  about  15  cents. 
He  picked  out  a  First-Class  Place  where  they  had  Electric  Fans  and 
Pictures  by  the  Old  Masters.  He  poured  out  a  Workingman's 
Size— the  kind  that  makes  the  Barkeep  stop  wiping  up  and  look 
unfriendly  for  a  Moment  or  two. 

Then  he  remembered  that  a  Bird  cannot  fly  with  one  Wing,  so 
he  gently  raised  the  Index  Finger  and  gave  the  Prescription  Clerk 
a  Look,  which  in  the  Sign  Language  means,  "Repeat  the  Dose." 

It  is  an  Historical  Fact  that  when  a  Man  falls  backward  from 
the  Water  Wagon  he  always  lands  in  a  Crowd.  The  full  Stage  Set- 
ting, the  Light  Effects  and  the  Red  Fire  were  all  ready  to  make  it 
a  Spectacular  Affair.  Just  after  he  had  mowed  away  No.  2  and 
had  stopped  worrying  about  the  Winter's  Coal,  he  began  to  meet 
Friends  who  were  dying  of  Thirst.  Then  the  atmosphere  began 
to  be  curdled  with  High  Balls  and  Plymouth  Sours  and  Mint 
Smashes,  and  he  was  telling  a  Shoe  Drummer  that  a  lot  of 
People  who  had  been  knocking  him  would  probably  be  working 
for  him  before  the  Year  was  out. 

Then  he  found  himself  in  a  four-oared  Cablet  and  the  Sea  be- 
came very  Rough.  There  was  something  out  of  Whack  with  the 
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Steering  Gear,  for  instead  of  bringing  up  at  his  Boarding  House 
he  found  himself  at  another  Rum  Parlor.  The  Man  who  owned 
the  Place  had  lost  the  Key  and  could  not  lock  up.  Here  he  met 
several  Delegates  to  a  State  Convention  of  a  Fraternal  Order  hav- 
ing for  its  Purpose  the  uplifting  of  Mankind.  They  wore  Blue 
Badges  and  were  fighting  to  get  their  Money  into  the  Cash  Reg- 
ister. In  a  little  while  he  and  a  red-headed  Delegate  were  up  by 
the  Cigar  Counter  singing,  "How  can  I  bear  to  leave  thee?"  He 
put  in  an  Application  for  Membership  and  then  the  next  Picture 
that  came  out  of  the  Fog  was  a  Chop  Suey  Restaurant  and  every- 
body breaking  Dishes. 

Soon  after,  the  Lights  went  out  and  when  he  came  back  to 
Earth  he  was  lying  the  wrong  way  of  his  Bed  with  Blue  Badges 
all  over  him,  trying  to  swallow  a  Bath  Towel,  which  he  after- 
ward discovered  was  his  Tongue.  By  getting  a  Leverage  under 
his  Head  he  managed  to  pry  it  up  and  then  he  sat  on  the  edge  of 
the  Bed  and  called  himself  Names.  He  had  nothing  left  over 
except  the  Cards  given  to  him  by  the  Brothers  from  up  State 
somewhere.  He  had  a  dim  and. sneaking  Recollection  that  he  had 
given  his  address  and  Phone  Number  to  the  whole  Tribe  and 
begged  them  to  look  him  up. 

"Not  any  more  in  Mine,"  said  he,  as  he  held  a  Towel  under  the 
Faucet.  "Not  for  all  of  Morgan's  would  I  look  at  any  more  of  that 
Essence  of  Trouble.  I  wonder  if  I'll  live  through  the  Morning." 

That  Day  he  lived  on  Bromo  and  Ice,  and  the  only  Satisfaction 
this  Life  offered  was  the  Fact  that  he  was  a  Reformed  Man. 

On  the  Second  Day  he  could  look  at  Solid  Food  without  having 
a  Spasm.  His  Hair  stopped  pulling  and  he  began  to  speak  to  the 
People  he  met.  When  asked  to  step  out  for.  a  little  while,  he  lost  his 
Temper  and  made  a  little  Talk  on  the  Subject,  proving  conclusively 
that  there  was  Nothing  in  it.  ■ 
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As  he  walked  homeward  in  the  Dusk  he  passed  the  Clubs  and 
Cafes  where  those  who  Drank  were  rounding  up  and  he  felt  sorry 
for  them. 

"Why  can't  they  pass  it  up,  the  same  as  I  do?"  he  asked  himself. 
"Ah,  if  only  they  knew  how  much  more  Fun  it  is  to  be  Respect- 
able;' 

It  was  an  actual  Mystery  to  him  that  any  one  could  dally  with  a 
Dry  Martini  while  there  was  a  Hydrant  on  every  Corner. 

On  the  third  Day  he  was  cracking  his  Whip  and  begging  People 
•  to  get  up  on  the  Wagon  with  him.  And  he  said  it  was  a  Queer 
Thing,  but  he  couldn't  bear  the  Sight  of  it. 

While  on  the  fourth  Evening  he  confessed  to  some  nice  People 
he  met  at  a  Church  Social  that  at  one  time  he  had  allowed  him- 
self to  be  coaxed  into  taking  an  occasional  Nip  but  he  reasoned 
it  all  out  and  decided  it  was  a  Bad  Thing  and  simply  Chopped  it 
right  off.  They  told  him  it  was  wonderful  how  much  Will  Power 
he  had  and  asked  him  if  he  ever  felt  the  Old  Craving  coming 
back,  on  him,  and  he  said  he  could  see  it  splashing  all  around  him 
and  not  have  the  faintest  Desire  to  dip  in. 

He  was  so  stuck  on  himself  that  he  went  around  to  call  on  all 
his  Friends  who  kept  it  on  the  Table  so  that  he  could  wave  it  to 
one  side  and  tell  how  he  despised  it.  He  sat  there  and  pitied  those 
who  were  inhaling  it.  Every  Morning  when  he  arose  he  would 
throw  kisses  to  himself  in  the  Glass  and  exclaim:  "Aha!  The  Head 
as  clear  as  a  Bell  this  a.m.  I'll  bet  I'm  the  cleanest  and  nicest  Young 
Fellow  in  this  Town.  Any  Girl  that  picks  out  a  Sober  and  Steady 
Man  such  as  I  am  will  certainly  be  showing  good  Judgment." 

As  Narrated  at  the  Beginning,  for  three  weeks  he  worked  hard 
at  the  Job  of  being  an  Abstainer.  And  at  last  he  accumulated  a 
Sense  of  Virtue  diat  weighed  over  200  Pounds.  He  knew  that  he 
was  entitled  to  a  Reward,  so  he  decided  to  buy  himself  a  little 
Present.  Just  a  wee  Reminder  of  by-gone  Days  and  then  back  to 
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Sarsaparilla.  But  he  fell  into  a  Crowd.  There  was  another  State 
Convention.  It  had  been  arranged  for  him  so  that  he  could  get  a 
Fresh  Start 

Moral:  Life  is  a  Series  of  Relapses  and  Recoveries. 


The  Search  for  the  Right  House  and  How  Mrs. 
Jump  Had  Her  Annual  Attack 

Once  there  was  a  Family  called  Jump  that  had  sampled  every 
Ward  within  the  Corporation  Limits. 

The  Jumps  did  a  Caravan  Speciality  every  time  the  Frost  went 
out  of  the  Ground. 

When  the  Sarsaparilla  Ads  began  to  blossom,  and  the  Peach 
Crop  had  been  ruined  by  the  late  Cold  Snap  and  the  Kids  were 
batting  up  Flies  in  the  Lot  back  of  the  Universalist  Church,  and 
a  Barrel-Organ  down  Street  was  tearing  the  Soul  out  of  "Trova- 
tore" — these  were  the  Cues  for  Mrs.  Jump  to  get  her  Nose  into 
the  Air  and  begin  to  champ  at  the  Bit. 

Mother  was  a  House-Hunter  from  away  back.  She  claimed  to 
be  an  Invalid  eleven  months  out  of  the  Year  and  took  Nerve  Medi- 
cine that  cost  $2.00  a  Bottle.  Just  the  same  when  April  hove  into 
view  and  Dame  Nature  began  to  stretch  herself,  then  Mother  put 
on  her  Short  Skirt  and  a  pair  of  Shoes  intended  for  a  Man  and 
did  a  tall  Prance. 

She  was  good  for  12  hours  a  Day  on  any  kind  of  Pavements. 
With  her  Reticule  loaded  full  of  "To  Let"  Clippings,  she  hot- 
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footed  from  Street  to  Street.  Every  time  she  struck  a  Fresh  Trail 

she  broke  into  a  Run. 

Mother  was  looking  for  a  House  that  had  twice  as  many 
Closets  as  Rooms  and  a  Southern  Exposure  on  all  four  sides. 

She  had  conned  herself  into  the  Belief  that  some  day  she  would 
run  down  a  Queen  Anne  Shack  that  would  be  O.  K.  in  all  Par- 
ticulars. 

In  the  Magazine  that  came  every  Month  she  had  seen  these 
Dream-Pictures  of  Palaces  that  can  be  put  up  for  $1,500  if  you 
steal  your  Materials. 

She  had  gazed  at  the  Bunco  Illustration  of  the  swell  Structure 
with  bushy  Trees  dotting  the  Lawn  and  a  little  Girl  rolling  a 
Hoop  along  the  Cement  Side-Walk  and  she  had  set  her  Heart 
on  that  kind  of  a  Home. 

Mother  loved  to  study  the  Plans  and  count  the  Bath-rooms  and 
figure  on  Window  Seats  and  what  kind  of  Curtains  to  put  in  the 
Guest  Chamber. 

Every  Spring  she  found  the  Place  she  had  been  seeking  and 
gave  a  Grand  Signal  for  the  whole  Outfit  to  begin  packing  up. 
Those  were  the  bright  vernal  Days  when  Mr.  Jump  got  all  that 
was  coming  to  him.  Mr.  Jump  was  a  Man,  therefore  any  old  kind 
of  a  Hut  suited  him.  For  eight  years  before  starting  on  his  con- 
tinuous Tour  with  Mother,  he  had  roomed  over  a  Drug  Store. 

His  Apartment  had  been  one  of  diose  delectable  Man-Joints 
where  Women  never  butted  in  to  hide  things  and  give  the  whole 

Place  a  Soapy  Smell. 
The  Sweepings  went  under  the  Bed,  so  as  not  to  litter  up  the 

Hallway. 

Once  a  Year  he  had  a  House-Cleaning.  That  is  to  say,  he 
employed  a  Colored  Man  to  beat  die  Rugs,  which  had  to  be 
separated  from  the  Floor  by  means  of  a  Shovel. 

Inasmuch  as  Women  never  came  in  to  straighten  up,  he  knew 
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where  to  find  everything.  He  knew  it  was  somewhere  in  the 
Room  and  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  excavate  until  he  found  it.' 

Then  he  hooked  up  with  Laura  so  as  to  get  a  real  Home  and 
she  gave  him  a  new  one  every  Year. 

Mr.  Jump  soon  discovered  that,  although  every  Man  is  the 
Architect  of  his  own  Fortune,  the  Wife  usually  superintends  the 
Construction. 

When  Mrs.  Jump  made  her  Spring  Announcement  that  they 
would  move  to  another  House,  he  did  a  deal  of  Kicking,  but  he 
always  went  into  the  Wood  Shed  to  do  it.  He  sassed  her  in- 
wardly, but  not  so  that  she  could  hear. 

She  was  a  Wonder  at  framing  up  Reasons  for  hurling  the 
Lease  back  at  the  Landlord. 

One  Year  she  quit  because  the  Owner  papered  the  Upstairs 
with  a  Jay  Pattern  that  cost  only  15  cents  a  Bolt.  Another  time  the 
Family  next  door  kept  Chickens.  Usually  the  Children  across  the 
Alley  were  not  fit  Associates  for  their  own  little  Brood. 

One  Time  she  quit  on  account  of  a  Cockroach.  She  saw  it  scoot 
across  the  Pantry  and  that  afternoon  she  headed  for  a  Renting 
Agency. 

Father  suggested  that  instead  of  vacating  in  favor  of  the  Cock- 
roach, they  orTer  a  reward  of  $100  for  its  Capture,  dead  or  alive, 
and  thereby  save  a  little  Money,  but  she  refused  to  listen. 

If  the  Plumbing  wasn't  out  of  Whack,  the  Furnace  required 
too  much  Coal  or  else  the  Woman  across  the  Street  had  been 
divorced  too  many  times. 

If  they  squatted  in  a  low-down  Neighborhood,  Mrs.  Jump  was 
ashamed  to  give  her  Address  to  Friends  in  the  Congregation. 

If  they  got  into  a  Nest  of  the  New  Rich,  then  Laura  had  the 
freeze-out  worked  on  her,  because  Mr.  Jump  was  on  a  Salary 
and  she  had  to  ride  on  the  Trolleys.  So  she  began  looking  for  a 
Street  in  which  Intellect  would  successfully  stack  up  against  the 
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good,  old  Collateral.  And,  of  course,  that  meant  a  long  Search. 

Therefore,  every  May  ist,  something  Red  and  about  the  size 
of  a  Caboose  backed  up  to  the  Jumps'.  Several  husky  Boys  began 
throwing  Things  out  of  the  Windows. 

Father  did  a  Vanishing  Act.  When  it  came  to  lifting  one  cor- 
ner of  a  Piano  or  hanging  Pictures  he  was  a  sad  Bluff  and  he 
knew  it. 

"How  about  Paradise?"  he  asked  one  day.  "I  understand  that 
inside  of  the  Pearly  Gates,  each  Family  has  Permanent  Quarters. 
There  are  no  Folding  Beds  to  juggle  down  Back  Stairways,  no 
Picture  Cords  to  Shorten,  no  Curtain  Poles  to  saw  off,  no  Book 
Cases  to  get  jammed  in  Stairways.  I  am  sure  there  will  be  no 
Piano  Movers,  for  I  have  heard  their  Language.  Do  you  think  you 
can  be  happy  in  the  Promised  Land?" 

"It  will  depend  entirely  on  whether  or  not  the  Rugs  fit,"  she 
replied. 

"Let  us  hope  for  the  Best,"  said  Mr.  Jump. 

Moral:  The  Queen  of  the  May  is  usually  a  Woman* 


The  Summer  Vacation  That  Was  Too  Good 

to  Last 

Once  there  was  a  Wife  who  gave  the  Money-Getter  a  Vacation  by 
going  into  the  Country  for  a  Month.  Dearie  took  her  to  the  Train, 
and'  all  the  way  she  kept  saying  that  it  did  not  seem  just  Right  to 
romp  away  on  a  Pleasure  Trip  and  leave  him  Shell-Roaded. 
He  began  to  fear  that  she  would  Weaken,  so  he  told  her  that 
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while  he  was  slaving  and  humping  in  the  City,  it  would  give  him 
sufficient  Joy  to  know  that  Darling  was  out  in  the  Woods,  listen- 
ing to  the  Birds.  He  insisted  that  she  should  stay  until  she  was 
thoroughly  Rested.  Of  course,  he  did  not  dare  to  make  it  too 
Strong.  He  played  the  Self-Sacrifice  Gag  and  threw  in  a  Dash 
of  Marital  Solicitude,  and  made  an  awful  Try  at  imitating  one 
who  has  been  soaked  by  a  Great  Sorrow.  As  the  Missus  looked 
at  him  through  her  Tears  and  held  his  Salary-Hook  in  hers,  little 
did  she  suspect  that  he  had  framed  up  a  Poker  Festival  for  that 
Night  and  already  the  Wet  Goods  were  spread  out  on  the  Ice. 

He  had  told  her  that  he  was  going  to  sit  up  in  the  Library  every 
Evening  and  read  Macaulay's  History  of  England.  By  opening 
the  Windows  on  both  sides  he  could  get  a  nice  Breeze  from  the 
West.  Along  about  10  o'clock,  if  he  got  Sleepy,  he  could  turn 
in.  Why  not? 

It  was  a  lovely  Time-Table  that  he  had  mapped  out.  He  sub- 
mitted it  to  Pet  before  she  went  away  and  she  put  her  o.k.  on  it, 
even  though  her  Heart  ached  for  him.  Breakfast  at  the  strange 
Boarding-House.  A  day  of  Toil  interrupted  by  a  small  Bunch  of 
Food  at  the  Dairy  Lunch. 

Then  back  to  the  unfamiliar  Faces  at  the  Boarding-House. 

Then  sitting-alone  in  the  Gloaming,  thinking  of  the  Absent  One. 

Then  an  Hour  or  two  in  the  Library  with  the  jovial  Macaulay. 

Then  to  Bed  in  the  lonesome  House  and  Dreams  of  Sweetie. 

He  gave  her  a  Schedule  which  she  could  consult  at  any  time, 
Day  or  Night,  and  thereby  find  out  what  he  was  doing  at  that 
Moment.  It  was  just  as  convenient  as  sending  a  Marconi  every 
Hour  or  so. 

He  held  himself  down  until  the  Train  had  flirted  around  the 
Curve,  for  he  knew  that  she  was  watching  him  from  the  Observa- 
tion Car.  Then  he  threw  his  Hat  in  the  Air  and  began  to  do  Flip- 
Flops. 
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"Oh,  I  suppose  this  is  Miserable/*  he  said.  "I  can  see  a  very  poor 
Month  ahead  of  me— yes—not.  Me  wearing  all  my  Bells  and  tak- 
ing a  Hurdle  every  Furlong." 

He  rushed  into  the  Telegraph  Office  and  sent  a  Wire  to  her, 
so  that  it  would  catch  her  at  the  first  Station  up  the  Road.  It 
said  not  to  worry  and  to  take  a  Good  Rest  and  everything  was 
moving  along  about  the  same  as  usual.  With  Love  and  Kisses. 

After  which  he  went  over  to  the  Brewery  to  see  if  they  would 
make  a  Reduction  on  Wholesale  Orders. 

Hubby  went  up  street  with  his  Straw  dipped  down  in  Front,  the 
same  as  the  College  Rakes  wear  them,  and  his  Coat  was  thrown 
wide  open  to  show  the  dizzy  Pleats.  His  Cuban  Blood  was  all  het 
upand  he  told  himself  that  he  was  19  years  old  and  never  had  a 
Home. 

Oh,  but  he  was  Nifty.  He  was  out  of  the  Corral  and  into  the 
Red  Clover  and  nix  any  Halter  and  Box  Stall  for  him.  At  least 
not  for  a  Month. 

It  happened  that  he  had  the  usual  number  of  disreputable 
Friends.  They  were  All  Right,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  have  them 
up  to  the  House,  because  Angel-Face  had  investigated  them  and 
returned  True  Bills.  They  were  a  little  too  Gamey  for  Presby- 
terian Circles,  but  they  fitted'  right  in  at  any  Function  where  every 
man  takes  off  his  Coat. 

Husband  began  to  use  the  Telephone,  and  in  the  course  of  an 
Hour  he  had  organized  a  Pirate  Crew  that  would  go  as  far  as 
you  like  at  any  Game  from  Pitch-and-Toss  to  Manslaughter. 

For  when  a  decent  Married  Man  does  start  out  to  find  some- 
thing different  from  the  calm  Joys  of  connubirig  in  a  Side  Street, 
he  is  die  Village  Limit. 

Husband  had  the  whole  Shop  to  himself.  He  employed  a  Sene- 
gambian  who  was  a  good  two-handed  Worker  with  the  Cork- 
screw. Then  he  had  S40  worth  of  Dutch  Lunch  sent  in  from  the 
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Rathskeller  and  arranged  the  Stacks  of  Reds^  Whites,  and  Blues. 
He  told  himself  that  the  only  True  Enjoyment  was  found  in 
Bachelor's  Hall. 

His  Hickey  Acquaintances  came  in,  showing  more  or  less  Stage 
Fright,  as  they  were  not  accustomed  to  seeing  Rugs  and  Tidies. 
They  told  him  that  he  had  a  Swell  Joint.  After  they  had  been  to 
the  Tea  a  couple  of  times  they  began  to  peel  and  one  of  them 
started  some  rowdy  Work  on  the  Piano.  Another  backed  into  a 
$30  Statuette  and  put  it  out  of  Business  and  then  offered  to  pay 
for  it,  but  the  Host  said  it  cost  only  98  cents  at  a  Bargain  Sale. 

At  10:00  p.m.  the  Wife,  who  was  in  Upper  Seven,  referred  to  her 
Time-Table  and  saw  Papa  sitting  by  the  Student's  Lamp,  reading 
'Macaulay.  She  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  Papa  had  just  been 
strung  for  a  Month's  Rent  in  a  Progressive  Jack  Pot. 

In  the  Morning  when  Papa  arose  and  looked  at  the  cold  Welsh 
Rabbits  and  saw  the  Cigar  Ashes  all  over  the  Place  and  when  he 
had  a  Taste  as  if  he  were  taking  care  of  a  Lap-Robe,  the  glad  Bo- 
hemian Existence  did  not  look  as  Good  to  him  as  it  had  when 
lighted  up  the  Night  before.  Especially  as  he  had  got  the  Zoop  for 
some  80  Buckerines. 

Still,  there  is  no  one  case  of  Remorse  diat  is  going  to  head  off 
a  Man  who  wants  to  be  rejuvenated.  He  pulled  himself  together 
on  the  Second  Day  and  resumed  the  Merry  Clip  and  there  was 
nothing  doing  in  the  Macaulay  Line.  Home  did  not  get  him 
until  the  Lights  had  winked  out  in  the  other  Places.  He  would 
not  leave  the  Stag  Club  or  the  German  Garden,  until  they  began 
putting  the  Chairs  on  the  Tables. 

For  the  first  two  Weeks  it  was  immense.  In  time,  however,  it 
struck  him  that  there  was  a  certain  Monotony  in  spending  one's 
Money  on  the  Night  Owls  and  showing  up  with  the  Milkman. 
The  Poker  Players  were  into  him  and  he  began  to  suspect  that  he 
needed  a  Guardian. 
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Like  every  other  Man  who  sends  his  Wife  to  a  Summer  Place,  he 
ended  his  Hurrah  by  making  a  few  Resolutions  and  begging  her 
to  come  Home. 

And  she  will  always  believe  that  he  did  the  Macaulay  Act  every 
Evening  while  she  was  away.  Which  is  just  as  well. 

Moral:  In  order  to  put  true  Value  on  Civilization,  one  should 
pace  a  few  Heats  with  the  Indians  now  and  then. 


The  Fable  of  the  Lonesome  Trolley-Riders  and 
Their  Quest  of  Harmless  Amusement 

Once  there  were  three  Young  Married  Couples  that  used  to  bunch 
up  of  an  Evening,  so  as  to  have  some  one  else  to  look  at  once  in  a 
while. 

They  lived  out  toward  the  end  of  the  Trolley  Line  and  were 
acting  as  Decoys  for  a  new  Subdivision.  It  was  a  long  Ride  down 
to  the  Center  of  Town,  and  nothing  doing  after  one  arrived  there. 
So  these  Honeymooners,  who  lately  had  come  out  of  the  Trance 
and  settled  down  to  plain  Housekeeping,  had  to  organize  a  little 
Set  of  their  own. 

They  played  Ping-Pong  until  it  became  a  Misdemeanor,  and 
then  Mrs.  Frisbie  organized  a  Reading  Circle  at  which  Works  were 
read  aloud  and  discussed.  The  Men  were  not  very  strong  for  that 
form  of  Revelry,  so  Mrs.  Gillespie  started  in  to  revive  some  of  the 
lively  Games  she  had  learned  at  Boarding-School.  She  had  them 
doing  Charades,  also  Cross  Questions  and  Daffy  Answers  and 
anodier  peculiarly  exciting  form  of  Lark  in  which  every  one 
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wrote  something  on  a  piece  of  Paper  and  dropped  it  in  a  Hat. 
These  imitation  Pastimes  are  not  calculated  to  keep  a  Man  up 
after  10:00  p.m.,  especially  if  he  has  been  accustomed  to  playing  the 
Ponies  and  doubling  up  on  the  First  Eighteen.  In  a  little  while  the 
Suburban  Sextette  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  String.  Jack-Straws 
and  Indoor  Croquet  no  longer  thrilled  them.  Six-handed  Whist 
seemed  to  be  out  of  the  Question,  so  Mr.  Frisbie,  who  had  been  an 
Indian  before  he  did  die  Matrimonial  Stunt,  timidly  suggested  that 
Draw  was  about  the  only  Game  that  would  keep  the  Blood  in 
Circulation  six  Nights  out  of  every  Week. 

Mrs.  Jinkins  laid  back  on  the  Proposition  because  she  was  the 
Soprano  in  a  Church  Choir  and  did  not  wish  to  start  any  Talk. 
Mr.  Frisbie  and  Mr.  Gillespie  assured  her  that  Ten-cent  Limit  was 
not  Gambling,  because  it  was  played  merely  for  Fun,  and  that  very 
often  one  would  play  all  Evening  and  lose  only  a  Dollar  or  so,  or 
perhaps  come  out  Even. 

So  the  Gillespies  gave  a  Poker  Party.  All  of  the  Leaves  were 
taken  out  of  the  Dining-Room  Table  and  Mr.  Gillespie  had  six 
Stacks  all  counted  out  when  they  sat  down.  The  Chips  were  two 
Kopecks  per  Stack,  and  Mr.  Gillespie  said  it  was  not  necessary  to 
show  any  Money  on  the  Table.  The  Minute  that  he  started  in  to 
Bank  on  this  Basis,  he  was  Loser. 

Mrs.  Jinkins  sat  next  to  her  Husband  so  that  he  could  look  at  her 
Hand  every  time  and  tell  her  what  to  do.  It  required  fifteen  Min- 
utes to  explain  the  Values  of  the  Blues  and  Reds  and  the  Signifi- 
cance of  the  Buck,  and  then  there  was  a  grand  Getaway.  Mr. 
Gillespie  requested  that  there  be  no  Talking  and  his  Wife  said 
she  had  just  one  more  Question  to  ask— did  a  Flush  mean  all  of 
one  Color?  Then  he  asked  her  if  she  had  ever  been  to  Night 
School  and  she  gave  him  the  Bessemer  Eye  and  there*  was  a  pain- 
ful Silence,  broken  only  by  Mrs.  Frisbie,  who  laid  down  and  asked 
if  'four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight  meant  anything.  At  which  every- 
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body  else  ducked  and  she  pulled  in  a  White  Bean  and  her  Hus- 
band told  her  she  ought  to  go  back  to  Jack-Straws;  but  she  said  she 
didn't  care,  she  won  Five  Cents.  He  told  her  to  boost  the  Ante 
whenever  she  had  a  Pat  Hand. 

During  the  next  Shuffle  Mrs.  Jinkins  yawned  and  said  she  did 
not  think  Poker  was  much  Fun.  After  she  had  her  Hand,  she 
showed  it  to  her  Husband.  He  took  one  Look  at  it  and  dropped 
out.  Mr.  Gillespie  allowed  that  Hoyle  did  not  say  anything  about 
Partners  in  Poker.  When  Mrs.  Jinkins  showed  up  three  Bullets 
and  bumped  him  for  Eighty  Cents,  he  made  several  other  low 
Cracks  about  every  one  playing  his  or  her  own  Hand. 

It  was  evident  that  Mr.  Frisbie  and  Mr.  Gillespie  were  the  only 
two  who  were  up  on  the  Game.  They  should  have  connected  with 
all  the  Coin,  only  the  Jinkins  Family  began  to  ring  in  Miracles 
on  them.  One  time  Mrs.  Jinkins  drew  three  and  filled  a  rosy 
Flush.  Mr.  Gillespie  was  in  with  three  Type-Writers  and  Mrs. 
Frisbie  had  an  elegant  Full  House  and  six  Cards  held  up.  They 
fed  in  the  Checks  until  Mrs.  Gillespie  kicked  and  said  it  began  to 
look  like  real  Gambling,  and  then  there  was  a  Show-Down.  Mrs. 
Frisbie  seemed  to  be  all  the  Money  until  they  counted  her  Cards 
on  her,  and  then  diey  told  her  to  back  out.  She  said  she  was  willing 
to  throw  away  one  Card,  but  it  didn't  go.  Mrs.  Jinkins  took  the 
Pot  and  made  so  much  Noise  about  it  that  Mr.  Gillespie  began  to 
act  peevish.  Mrs.  Frisbie,  being  Flat,  swiped  one-half  of  what  Mr. 
Frisbie  had  and  never  let  on. 

Then  Mrs.  Gillespie  mistook  a  Four-spot  for  a  Seven  and  was 
cleaned  by  the  Jinkins  Combination,  so  she  dug  into  the  Bank 
and  took  what  was  needed. 

About  10:30,  Mrs.  Gillespie,  who  had  tapped  the  Bank  for  seven 
large,  iron  Dollars  and  played  them  in,  regardless,  said,  Oh, 
pshaw!  they  were  not  playing  in  real  Earnest  anyway,  so  she 
went  into  the  other  Room  and  began .  playing  "Navajo"  on  the 
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Piano.  Mr.  Frisbie  had  won  S3  and  his  Wife  had  pinched  it, 
Twenty  Cents  at  a  Clip,  until  he  was  down  to  one  Blue  and  two 
Whites  and  so  Sore  diat  he  refused  to  speak  to  anyone.  The 
Jinkins  Duo  had  their  Heads  together  every  Play.  By  trading 
Cards  and  building  up  Hands  they  succeeded  in  stinging  the 
Expert  about  three  times  out  of  four.  In  the  final  Round  of 
Roodles,  preceding  the  Dutch  Lunch,  Mrs.  Jinkins  held  up  a  Tray 
and  a  Nine  and  filled,  and  that  was  when  Gillespie  forgot  he  was 
a  Gentleman  and  used  some  of  the  Language  that  he  heard  at  a 
Club. 

Mrs.  Jinkins  got  on  the  High  Horse  and  cashed  in.  She  picked 
out  tlie  right  Moment,  because  she  had  $13.50  in  Velvet  thrown 
up  in  front  of  her.  Gillespie  had  Tabs  against  all  the  others,  but 
they  went  right  in  to  help  out  with  the  Music  and  left  him  there 
to  Dig. 

Mrs.  Jinkins  said  it  didn't  seem  right  to  take  all  that  Money,  but 
she  got  away  with  it,  just  the  same,  and  then  swore  off,  for  fear 
some  one  in  the  Church  would  hear  about  it. 

Mr.  Gillespie  still  has  the  Tabs. 

Moral:  In  a  Family  ?o\er  Game  the  only  Man  who  invariably 
gets  Stung  is  the  Banker. 


The  Fable  of  the  Family  That  Worked 
Overtime  in  Taking  Care  of  Nellie 

Once  there  was  a  Happy  Family  that  had  a  Cook  who  was  almost 
too  Good  to  be  True.  Her  name  was  Nellie  and  she  had  come  from 
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down-trodden  Europe,  where  Cooks  have  no  such  Rights  as  they 
enjoy  in  our  glorious  Country. 

The  Family  used  to  declare  that  Nellie  was  the  best  single- 
handed  Waffle  Artist  in  the  Business,  bar  none.  Her  Cream  of 
Tomatoes  made  an  awful  Hit  with  the  Company  and  Duck  a  la 
Nellie  was  very  hard  to  beat. 

All  the  Members  of  the  Household  thought  so  much  of  Nellie, 
especially  when  they  remembered  some  of  the  Blacksmiths  who 
had  officiated  at  die  Range,  that  diey  wanted  to  give  her  a  Merry 
Christmas.  They  wanted  her  to  be  satisfied  with  her  Place  and 
stay  on  forever. 

Therefore  it  came  about  that  each  of  them,  when  he  or  she 
went  out  to  do  his  or  her  Christmas  Shopping,  thought  to  itself: 
'There  is  poor  Nellie.  She  has  no  Relations  on  this  side  of  the 
Water,  and  if  I  don't  give  her  something,  she'll  be  left  entirely." 

So  Mother  gave  Nellie  a  swell  Imitation  Lamb's-Wool  Jacket 
and  Father  bought  her  a  Goldine  Watch  that  pinned  on  in  front. 
One  of  the  Boys  gave  her  some  White  Gloves  and  another  fixed 
her  up  with  a  Brooch  that,  if  it  had  been  real  Turquoise,  would 
have  cost  $1200.  The  Girls  clubbed  together  and  gave  her  a 
Twenty-eight-dollar  Zibeline  Suit  with  Box  Pleats. 

On  Christmas  Morning  the  grateful  Nellie  came  in  to  diank 
them,  but  she  broke  down  and  wept  into  the  Waffles. 

"It's  a  Cinch,"  said  the  Family.  "We've  got  her  dead  to  Rights." 

A  few  Days  after  that  Nellie  attended  the  Annual  Ball  given 
by  the  Slavonic  Pleasure  and  Democratic  Club.  When  she  swept 
into  the  Ball-Room  with  her  Zibeline,  her  Imitation  Lamb's-Wool, 
the  Brooch,  the  Watch,  and  the  Gloves,  she  had  Upper  Fifth  Ave- 
nue held  to  a  Tie,  at  least. 

A  Butcher  named  Johnson  hung  around  her  all  Evening  and 
soon  began  coming  over  to  the  House.  He  offered  Nellie  a  Home 
and  took  her  away. 
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It  was  six  Months  before  the  Family  found  another  Girl  who 
could  cook  Waffles. 

Moral:  Give  them  Helpful  Books. 


The  Fable  of  What  Horace  Stood  for  in  Order 
to  Land  the  Queen 

Once  there  was  a  Lover  who  was  on  the  Ragged  Edge  of  the 
Desert  where  the  Old  Bachelors  live. 

He  was  good  and  tired  of  the  Aristocratic  Boarding-House,  in 
which  one-half  of  the  Women  Folks  are  Private  Detectives.  This 
thing  of  living  in  a  Pigeon-Hole  and  looking  out  at  a  Tin  Roof 
had  lost  all  Rarity  and  Charm  for  Horace. 

He  had  gazed  into  the  barren  Future  and  made  up  his  mind  to 
Marry,  even  if  he  had  to  choke  some  Nice  Girl  in  order  to  force 
her  to  say  "Yes."  He  was  all  keyed  up  for  Matrimony,  and  the 
next  thing  to  do  was  to  choose  the  Lucky  Bride. 

Horace  had  done  more  or  less  rehearsing  and  he  was  wise  to 
the  Fact  that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  love  a  Girl  who  has  the  Coin  as  it 
is  to  get  dippy  over  the  Honest  Working-Girl.  Some  Men  imagine 
that  the  Foxy  Play  is  to  grab  off  something  that  never  owned  any 
Sunbursts  and  Sable  Wraps,  and  probably  she  will  be  satisfied 
with  Department-Store  Belt  Buckles  and  Nearsilk  Trimmings. 

But  Horace  observed  that  those  who  never  had  been  strong 
enough  to  throw  on  the  Lugs  while  they  were  living  at  Home, 
were  the  very  ones  who  put  Crimps  into  the  Bank  Account  before 
the  Honeymoon  played  out. 
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Horace  often  suspected  that  some  of  them  hooked  up  merely  to 
get  a  Whack  at  the  Finery.  But  then,  Horace  was  a  regular  old 

Cynic. 

So  he  decided  that  he  would  pick  one  whose  Folks  had  already 
bought  for  her  about  everything  .she  would  need. 

After  traveling  the  Beat  for  a  Month  and  putting  down  Names 
in  his  Pocket  Memorandum-Book,  he  drew  a  Red  Mark  around 
the  Name  of  Lucille,  and  the  same  Day  he  sent  her  some  Orchids 
and  a  New  Book  that  lie  knew  she  would  Enjoy,  because  it  had 
such  a  Sweet  Love-Story  running  through  it. 

Soon  after  that  the  Girl  at  Central  began  to  know  all  about  the 
Progress  of  the  Affair.  Lucille  was  all  around  the  Neighborhood 
assuring  People  that,  although  Horace  had  been  lovely  to  her  and 
she  esteemed  him  as  one  of  her  dearest  and  kindest  Friends,  there 
was  really  and  truly  nothing  doing.  Consequently,  every  one 
could  see  how  it  was  going  to  turn  out. 

Horace  had  fondly  supposed  that  the  Recipe  for  becoming  en- 
gaged was  simply  to  warm  up  to  the  Girl  until  he  could  Hold 
Hands  without  using  Brute  Force,  and  then  wait  for  the  Psycho- 
logical Moment.  So  one  Night  when  Lucille  looked  up  into  his 
Eyes  and  said  he  was  different  from  any  other  Gentleman  she  had 
ever  met,  he  came  back  with  the  Speech.  Her  only  Reply  was  to 
slip  him  one  of  Papa's  Business  Cards  which  she  had  ready  for  the 
Occasion. 

"Go  and  square  yourself  with  him,"  said  Lucille. 

Next  Morning,  Horace,  wearing  his  best  Bib  and  Tucker  (also 
8,000,000  Goose  Pimples),  was  shown  into  Papa's  Office.  First  he 
had  to  tell  all  about  his  Assets  and  his  Business  Experience,  but 
that  didn't  take  long.  Then  he  told  how  much  he  saved  every 
Month.  If  he  swelled  it  a  little,  it  was  because  he  loved  the  Girl. 

After  he  had  answered  all  the  .Questions,  he  had  to  sit  and  listen 
to  that  well-known  Monologue  which  is  the  Prize  Specialty  of  the 
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Self-Made  Party  who  began  Life  by  working  for  Seven  Dollars 
per  Month  and  saving  Five  Dollars  of  it.  Lucille's  Father  said  that 
Young  Men  nowadays  are  too  extravagant  and  not  half  as  In- 
dustrious and  Keen  as  he  had  been  about  the  Time  that  he  escaped 
from  the  Farm.  He  sat  there  and  hurled  Bouquets  at  himself  until 
his  Arm  gave  out,  after  which  he  told  Horace  to  go  and  fix  it  with 
Lucille's  Mother. 

Mother  wanted  to  know,  first,  if  he  was  willing  to  be  married 
in  the  Episcopalian  Church.  He  had  to  tell  all  about  his  Family. 
She  seemed  much  relieved  when  she  learned  that  he  had  Rela- 
tives in  Virginia.  Horace  knew  that  part  of  it  would  be  all 
right — unless  she  should  happen  to  see  the  Relatives  some  Day. 

She  told  him  why  a  House  was  preferable  to  a  Flat  and  scratched 
two  or  three  of  his  Suggestions  for  Ushers.  After  letting  him 
know  that  he  would  cut  but  little  Ice  at  the  Ceremony,  she  sug- 
gested that  he  go  over  and  make  himself  solid  with  Uncle  Samuel, 
because  he  had  been  accustomed  to  hold  Lucille  on  his  Knee  when 
she  was  a  mere  Tot. 

And,  of  course,  that  gave  him  a  right  to  butt  in  on  all  Family 
Issues. 

Uncle  Samuel  asked  Horace  what  Church  he  attended  regularly. 
The  only  thing  that  saved  Horace  was  that  he  happened  to  re- 
member the  Name  of  a  Church.  Horace  tried  to  side-step  the 
Questions  about  Drinking  and  Smoking,  but  Uncle  pinned  him 
down,  so  he  said  that  he  had  been  tempted  but  he  had  not  fallen,  as 
yet. 

After  running  the  Family  Gauntlet,  Horace  heaved  a  Sigh  of 
Relief  and  believed  that  he  had  clinched  all  the  Preliminaries. 
Not  so.  He  had  forgotten  to  fix  it  up  with  his  own  Firm. 

An  Employee  can  go  on  the  outside  and  do  almost  anything  and 
the  Firm  will  not  interfere,  but  the  Minute  he  talks  Marry,  then 
old  Mr.  Side-whiskers  sends  for  him  to  come  to  the  Private  Office. 
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The  reason  for  this  is  that  every  Antique  in  the  Wholesale  Dis- 
trict has  a  lot  of  cut-and-dried  Advice  which  he  loves  to  unload 
on  any  one  who  is  compelled  to  stand  and  take  it.  So  Horace 
learned  from  his  respected  Boss  that  for  two  or  three  Years  the 
Couple  should  live  on  Cereal  Food  and  make  their  own  Clothes. 

The  next  Bunch  of  Warning  and  Advice  came  from  the  True 
Friends  at  the  Club.  They  put  him  down  at  a  Table  and  sat  around 
and  inhaled  the  Scotch  uritil  they  were  all  Pie-Eyed,  and  then 
they  told  him  what  a  Horrible  Risk  he  was  taking,  and  how  not 
more  than  a  half-dozen  Married  Men  in  town  seemed  really 
happy,  and,  although  she  was-  a  Nice  Girl,  she  had  been  engaged 
two  or  three  times  before,  and  Mother-in-Law  would  be  a  fierce 
Proposition. 

For  a  Hammer  Duet,  the  Men's  Club  makes  the  Boiler  Works 
seem  like  the  Hush  of  Death. 

The  Reader  may  suspect  that  Horace  was  actuated  by  Mer- 
cenary Motives.  However,  the  fact  that  he  went  the  Rounds  and 
listened  to  every  one  and  then  married  the  Girl  proves  that  he  truly 
loved  her. 

Moral:  Elope. 


The  Pable  of  How  the  Fearless  Favorite  from 

St.  Louis  Flagged  the  Hot-Looker 

Across  the  Way 

Once  there  was  a  Salesman  who  handled  dried  Fruits  and  reg- 
istered from  Saint  Louey.  He  could  tell  about  the  Big  Bridge  and 
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the  Union  Station  and  had  a  fifteen-minute  Spiel  touching  on  and 
appertaining  to  Desiccated  Apples  that  was  calculated  to  land 
the  cross-roads  Wanamaker. 

Clarence,  for  such  was  his  Name,  had  the  Fatal  Gift  of  Beauty 
and  he  was  Wise  to  the  Fact.  He  hated  to  turn  out  the  Light  at 
Night  and  have  all  his  Good  Looks  go  to  waste  for  Hours  at  a 
Stretch. 

What  Nature  had  failed  to  do  for  him  he  did  for  himself.  He 
kept  his  Neck  neatly  shaved  and  put  Heliotrope  on  his  Eyebrows 
and  drank  Florida  Water  to  kill  his  Cigarette  Breath  before  dash- 
ing into  Society. 

When  Clarence  had  polished  up  his  Rings  and  Stud  with  a 
Piece  of  Chamois  and  got  into  his  Sack-Suit  with  the  up-and- 
down  Stripe  and  put  on  his  nobby  white  Hat  with  the  black  Band, 
you  may  think  that  he  despised  himself,  but  he  did  not.  It  was 
like  breaking  Home  Ties  for  him  to  say  good-by  to  a  Mirror. 

Clarence  was  not  entirely  to  blame  for  being  so  Popular  with 
himself.  A  good  many  of  the  swellest  Dining-Room  Girls  on  the 
Short  Line  between  Herodsburg  and  Vandalia  had  fought  for  the 
Privilege  of  bringing  him  his  Ribs  of  Beef  with  Brown  Potatoes. 

Whenever  he  unpacked  at  a  Hotel  he  put  a  Photograph  of 
Himself  out  on  the  Dresser,  so  as  to  make  the  Room  more  cheer- 
ful. 

One  Day  it  befell  that  Clarence,  the  Woman-Catcher,  was  riding 
in  a  Day  Coach,  and  having  a  great  deal  of  Trouble  with  his  CufTs 
because  they  would  not  stay  out  the  right  Length.  Now  and  then 
he  looked  out  of  the  Window,  so  as  to  give  the  Ladies  behind  a 
chance  at  his  Profile. 

At  one  of  the  Stations  something  tailor-made  with  more  than 
the  usual  number  of  Eyes  and  the  Style  of  a  Frohman  Leading 
Lady  blew  into  the  Car  and  seated  herself  opposite  fascinating 
Clarence.  He  immediately  tossed  one  Arm  over  the  Back  of  the 
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Seat  so  that  she  could  get  a  Flash  at  the  four-ounce  Ring  with  the 
three  Rock-Cry stals  in  it.  Also  he  began  to  do  a  Series  of  Living 
Pictures,  at  the  same  time  sizing  her  carefully.  She  was  about  the 
gowniest  he  had  seen  since  pulling  out  of  Sedalia,  and  he  decided 
that  it  was  up  to  him  to  get  acquainted. 

He  knew  that  he  was  taking  a  Chance,  but  an  ordinary  Toss 
had  no  Terrors  for  one  accustomed  to  grappling  with  the  Country 
Trade.  So  he  took  from  his  Grip  a  Copy  of  Widow  in  Name  Only, 
by  Ethel  Gilblitz,  author  of  Lingering  Love,  and  the  first  thing  she 
knew  he  was  asking  her  if  she  wanted  something  to  read. 

Instead  of  trying  to  jump  out  of  the  Window,  she  received  him 
with  a  glad  Smile  and  moved  over  so  as  to  make  Room.  At  that 
Moment  he  realized  that  a  Handsome  Boy  with  Nerve  can  butt 
in  at  any  time  or  place. 

In  low  musical  Notes,  something  like  the  Bird-Calls  of  the 
Forest,  he  told  her  about  the  House  and  the  Bill  of  Goods  he  had 
sold  in  the  last  Town,  and  how  he  attended  Progressive  Cinch 
Parties  every  time  he  got  back  to  Saint  Louey.  She  listened  with 
keen  Interest  and  looked  him  right  in  the  Eye,  and  never  once 
did  she  call  for  Help. 

It  appeared  to  be  the  strongest  Ten-Strike  of  his  glorious  Career 
as  a  Depot  Flirt. 

She  wanted  to  know  all  about  him,  even  to  the  Extent  of  sound- 
ing him  on  Literature  and  the  Arts. 

He  told  her  that  Dan  McAvoy  had  Julia  Marlowe  beat  at  least  a 
Block  when  it  come  to  putting  up  a  Lively  Show,  and  as  for  Books, 
he  couldn't  see  Lew  Wallace  with  a  Spy-Glass,  but  the  Duchess 
was  Warm  Stuff. 

His  Views  carried  so  much  Weight  that  she  began  to  take 
Notes  in  a  little  Book.  She  asked  him  how  much  he  made  in  Com- 
missions and  Salary,  and  what  amount  he  spent  on  Clothes  and 
Finery  as  compared  with  his  Outlay  for  Soul-Food.  He  began  to 
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wing  a  little  and  realized  that  he  was  up  against  a  New  Game; 
but  he  could  not  renig  after  making  the  first  Play,  so  she  Pumped 
him  properly. 

Finally  she  asked  him  for  a  Photograph,  which  she  numbered 
thirty-two  and.  filed  away  in  a  Blue  Envelope. 

After  which  she  said  that  would  be  about  all,  and  some  invisible 
Force  seemed  to  lift  him  back  to  the  other  side  of  the  Car.  As  he 
sat  there,  slowly  recovering,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  neg- 
lected to'  get  her  Name  and  Address  and  make  her  promise  to 
Correspond,  which  was  very  careless  of  him.  He  thought  some  of 
making  another  Try,  but  she  was  busy  with  a  Book,  other  dian  the 
one  he  had  given  to  her,  and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  he  was 
right  there  in  the  same  Car. 

Clarence  began  to  suspect  that  he  had  failed  to  Entertain  her, 
but  such  was  not  the  case. 

He  did  not  see  her  again,  but  next  Month  his  Friends  called  his 
Attention  to  an  Article  in  an  Eastern  Periodical,  written  by  a 
Lady  who  had  been  investigating  the  Intellectual  Awakening  of 
the  Middle  West.  She  gave  Clarence  quite  a  Scnd-OfT  and  used 
his  Picture,  calling  attention  to  the  lack  of  Forehead  and  the  Va- 
cant Expression  about  the  Eyes.  She  said  he  was  a  Type  of  the 
Middle-Class  Materialist,  who  cared  more  for  Personal  Adorn- 
ment than  for  Mental  Culture,  but  as  far  as  she  had  been  able  to 
discover,  by  turning  the  Specimen  over  under  the  Microscope, 
there  was  nothing  Vicious  in  his  make-up.  He  was  simply  a 
Case  of  Atrophied  Cerebellum  and  Ingrowing  Nerve. 

Clarence  could  not  get  next  to  all  the  Long  Words  or  lie  would 
have  felt  all  cut  up  about  it.  As  it  was,  he  decided  not  to  corre- 
spond, even  after  learning  her  Name. 

Moral:  Many  a  Man  is  up  against  an  Analysis  when  he  is  try- 
ing to  ma\e  a  Paralysis. . 
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The  Fable  of  the  Old  Fox  and  the  Young  Fox 

After  he  had  lived  in  Town  for  many  Years  and  had  come  to 
know  the  Animals  and  their  Ways,  even  to  the  occasional  Run- 
ning Amuck  of  the  Bulls  and  Bears,  the  Old  Fox  had  gadiered  to 
himself  a  few  Hard  Lessons  which  he  set  down  for  the  Instruction 
and  Betterment  of  Fox,  Jr.  One  Day  he  took  his  Young  One  into 
the  Private  Office  for  a  Session  of  Fatherly  Advice. 

"I  have  a  few  Nuggets  of  Truth,"  said  the  Old  Fox,  showing 
some  loose  Scraps  of  Paper  on  which  he  had  written.  "I  hesitate 
to  ofTer  them,  for,  if  I  remember  correctly,  the  Member  of  our 
Family  who  was  best  Posted  on  Business  Epigrams  went  under  as 
far  back  as  1873.  Still,  some  of  these  may  help  you.  The  Work  of 
turning  them  out  has  been  a  pleasurable  Respite  from  my  ordinary 
Routine.  Proverbs  are  easily  Manufactured,  my  Son.  They  are 
Self-Evident  Truths,  blooming  in  the  Garden  of  Inexperience. 
Those  which  happen  to  be  the  right  Length  to  fit  into  Copy- 
Books  are  most  likely  to  Endure.  Forty  Years  Ago  I  was  com- 
petent to  turn  out  Dozens  of  Maxims  and  Proverbs,  each  glisten- 
ing with  Truth.  You  are  in  the  Fluff  of  Youth,  while  I  am  marked 
with  Gray,  yet  doubtless  you  could  give  me  Cards  and  Spades  in 
the  Making  of  Precepts  for  the  Guidance  of  the  Immature.  The 
dear  little  Girls  in  the  Grammar-Schools  write  Essays  in  which 
"Mighty  Conclusions  arc  linked' together  end  to  end,  Emerson 
Fashion.  With  one  Reading  of  Poor  Richard  and  some  timely 
Inspiration  from  Rochefoucauld'  and  Hazlitt,  any  Upstart  may 
set  down  our  Common  Weaknesses  and  catalogue  a  full  Set  of 
Danger  Signals.  The  Letter  of  Advice  has  been  the  easiest  Form 
of  Composition  from  the  time  of  Chesterfield.  However,  in  pre- 
paring you  to  go  out  and  be  of  the  City  Tribe,  and  come  Home 
each  Night  with  your  Brush  unbedraggled  and  your  cool,  smooth 
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Nose  unmarked  by  Scratches,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  omitted 
the  usual  Rigamarole  of  Weighty  Instructions,  my  Experience 
having  convinced  me  that  the  machine-made  Proverb  is  seldom 
brought  out  except  to  be  Misapplied." 

"Thank  you,  Father,"  said  the  Young  Fox.  "I  am  glad  that  you 
have  saved  yourself  the  Trouble  of  formulating  the  Generalities 
for  which  the  Rising  Generation  is  always  prepared.  I  have  fixed 
up  for  my  own  Use  a  Set  of  Rules  which,  doubtless,  is  more  Com- 
prehensive and  Beautiful  than  anything  you  could  put  together  at 
your  Time  of  Life." 

Saying  which,  the  Young  Fox  showed  a  pretty  Morocco-Leather 
Booklet,  made  to  fit  the  Waistcoat  Pocket,  in  which  he  had  writ- 
ten many  meaty  Paragraphs,  the  Substance  of  the  same  having 
been  deduced  from  what  he  had  read  of  the  Struggle  for  Existence. 

"Read  a  few  Selections,"  said  the  Old  Fox,  with  a  Tolerant 
Smile.  "I  love  to  hear  the  resounding  Conclusions  of  an  Oracle." 

"But  I  am  not  an  Oracle,"  said  the  Young  Fox,  modestly.  "I  am 
not  even  an  Authority.  I  am  only  a  bright  Juvenile  who  has  sorted 
out  the  Essentials  for  Success  and  set  them  down  neatly  with  my 
Fountain-Pen." 

"Do  not  flatter  yourself  that  I  credit  you  with  the  Authorship 
of  any  of  the  Matter  contained  in  your  little  Book,"  said  the  Old 
Fox.  "We  do  not  intend  to  Plagiarize,  but  all  of  us  absorb  our  pet 
Proverbs  from  the  Text-Books,  the  learned  Monthlies,  and  the  Edi- 
torial Page.  We  paraphrase  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  put  Two  and 
Two  together  to  make  Four,  and  change  a  Preposition,  and  presto! 
the  Old  Saw  seems  to  be  a  new  Truth  evolved  without  Help  or 
Suggestion.  No  doubt  you  have  written  in  your  little  Guide  to  Life 
that  a  Youthful  Frugality  insures  Comfort  throughout  the  Declin- 
ing Years,  and  a  Good  Name  is  better  than  Riches,  arid  to  be  sure 
you  are  Right  before  you  go  Ahead." 

"Not  in  those  Words,  I  assure  you,"  said  the  Young  Fox,  some- 
what testily.  "It  is  true,  however,  that  I  have  composed  certain 
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General  Directions  In  favor  of  Honesty,  Temperance,  Economy, 
Punctuality,  Candor,  Politeness,  and  Business  Caution/* 

"All  Men  declare  for  these  Admirable  Traits  in  their  Pocket 
Note-Books,'*  said  the  Old  Fox.  "And  no  sooner  is  the  Ink  dry 
than  they  are  led  astray  by  the  Caprice  of  Small  Happenings. 
The  Trouble  with  a  world-wide  Maxim  or  a  great  bulky  Truth  is 
that  it  does  not  dovetailnicely  into  the  Exigencies  of  a  Petty  Case. 
Here  at  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  my  Son,  when 
all  Endeavor  is  being  subdivided  and  specialized,  a  Technical  In- 
struction under  a  Sub-Head  has  more  Practical  Value  than  a  huge 
Proverb  that  has  come  bumping  down  the  Ages.  The  Health  Offi- 
cer who  tells  you  in  a  terse  Bulletin  to  boil  your  Drinking-Water 
does  you  an  Actual  Service  and  the  Results  are  immediate,  as  the 
Bacilli  can  testify.  But  you  might  have  to  hunt  around  all  Day 
without  finding  an  Opportunity  to  make  use  of  Mr.  Emerson's 
tremendous  Suggestion,  'Hitch  your  Wagon  to  a  Star.'  I  am  not 
poking  Fun  at  the  Large  Rules  for  Conduct,  but  I  beg  to  remark 
that  very  often  you  will  find  that  they  are  Shelf  Ornaments  in- 
stead of  Working-Tools  kept  bright  by  Use.  Like  the  other 
Classics  of  our  Literature,  they  are  profoundly  respected  and  sel- 
dom Utilized..  What  you  need  now,  my  Son,"  continued  the 
Old  Fox,  "is  a  Set  of  Proverbs,  Precepts,  and  Maxims  brought  up 
to  Date  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  .an  Era  of  Horseless  Carriages, 
Limited  Trains,  Colonial  Extension,  Corners  in  Grain,  the  Boom- 
ing of  New  Authors,  Combinations  of  Capital,  the  Mushroom 
Growth  of  an  Aristocracy  of  Wealth,  and  the  Reign  of  Tailor- 
Made  Clothes.  A  Majority  of  the  Points  to  which  I  shall  call  your 
Attention  may  seem  to  be  Frivolous  and  hardly  worth  while,  but, 
as  I  have  already  intimated,  it  is  the  small  Rule,  made  to  fit  the 
Individual  Instance,  that  proves  most  valuable  in  the  Long  Run. 
Years  ago  I  made  a  silly  little.  Rule,  as  follows:  'Never  extend 
Credit  to  any  one  who  wears  a  Blue  Necktie.*  Childish,  say  you  ? 
Perhaps,  but  it  has  saved  me  Thousands  of  Dollars.  If  you  will 
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give  sincere  Heed  to  what  I  have  inscribed  here,  you  may  be  able 
to  duplicate  my  magnificent  Career." 
Fox,  Jr.,  took  the  Slips  of  Paper  and  read  as  follows: 

i.  Get  acquainted  with  the  Heads  of  Departments  and  permit 
the  Subordinates  to  become  acquainted  with  you. 

2.  Always  be  easily  Familiar  with  those  who  are  termed  Great 
in  the  Public  Prints.  They  are  so  accustomed  to  Deference  and 
Humility,  it  is  a  positive  Relief  to  meet  a  jaunty  Equal. 

3.  As  soon  as  you  get  an  Office  of  your  own,  put  in  a  Private 
Exit,  marked,  "Escape  in  Case  of  a  Dear  Friend  with  an  Invitation 
to  Dinner." 

4.  The  first  Sign  of  Extravagance  is  to  buy  Trousers  that  one 
does  not  need.  Every  Young  Man  on  a  Salary  should  beware  of 
the  Trousers  Habit. 

5.  If  you  were  Cut  Out  to  be  a  homely  American,  with  a  prefer- 
ence for  Turnips  and  Tea  Biscuit,  do  not  attempt  to  Live  It  Down. 
The  most  padietic  Object  this  year  is  the  Man  who  wants  to  be 
a  Degenerate  and  can't  quite  make  it. 

6.  A  Bird  in  the  Hand  may  be  worth  Two  in  the  Bush,  but 
remember  also  that  a  Bird  in  the  Hand  is  a  positive  Embarrassment 
to  one  not  in  the  Poultry  Business. 

7.  Do  not  give  Alms  promiscuously.  Select  the  Unworthy  Poor 
and  make  them  Happy.  To  give  to  the  Deserving  is  a  Duty,  but 
to  help  the  Improvident,  Drinking  Class  is  clear  Generosity,  so 
that  the  Donor  has. a  Right  to  be  warmed  by  a  Selfish  Pride  and 
count  on  a  most  flattering  Obituary. 

8.  There  is  Everything  in  a  Name.  A  Rose  by  any  other  Name 
would  Smell  as  Sweet,  but  would  not  cost  half  as  much  during 
the  Winter  Months.  This  means  that  you  should  get  a  Trade-Mark 
and  keep  it  displayed  on  the  Bulletin  Boards. 

9.  Never  try  to  get  into  Society,  so-called.  Those  who  Try  sel- 
dom get  in,  and  if  they  do  edge  through  the  Portals  they  always 
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feel  Clammy  and  Unworthy  when  under  the  Scrutiny  of  the 
Elect.  Sit  outside  and  appear  Indifferent,  and  after  a  while  diey 
may  Send  for  you.  If  not,  it  will  be  Money  in  your  Pocket. 

io.  All  the  Apostles  of  Repose  and  the  Mental  Scientists  tell  the 
Business  Slave  to  avoid  Worry,  but  an  old  Trader's  Advice  is  to 
Worry  until  you  have  had  enough  of  it  and  then  do  something 
Desperate. 

ii.  Never  write  when  you  can  Telegraph,  and  in  Wiring  always 
use  more  than  Ten  Words.  This  is  the  Short-Cut  to  being  regarded 
as  a  Napoleon.  The  Extra  Words  cost  only  a-  few  Cents,  but  they 
make  a  Profound  Impression  upon  the  Recipient  and  give  the 
Sender  a  Standing  which  could  not  be  obtained  by  an  Expendi- 
ture of  Four  Dollars  for  a  Birthday  Gift.  A  Man  never  feels  more' 
Important  than  when  he  receives  a  Telegram  containing  more 
than  Ten  Words. 

12.  Remember  that  the  latest  Outline  for  a  Business  Career  is  to 
Rush  and  Bustle  and  Strain  to  accumulate  enough  Money  to  pay 
your  Expenses  to  Carlsbad  or  Southern  California  after  you  have 
dropped  from  Overwork.  The  only  Failure  is  the  one  who  Breaks 
Down  without  having  got  together  his  Recuperation  Fund. 

13.  An  Ounce  of  Prevention  is  worth  a  Pound  of  Cure  and  costs 
more.  Don't  attempt  to  prevent  Trouble  or  you  will  lose  your 
Eyesight  watching  so  many  Corners  at  the  same  time.  Wait  until 
Trouble  comes  and  then  consult  a  Specialist, 

14.  When  a  Man  is  in  a  New  Town  his  Prospects  are  deter- 
mined (1)  by  the  class  of  Hotel  at  which  he  is  registered,  (2)  by 
his  Wardrobe,  (3)  by  the  Style  of  his  Business  Card,  and  (4)  by 
the  Manner  of  his  Address. 

15.  A  Rolling  Stone  gathers  no  Moss  and  dierefore  will  not  be 
derided  as  a  Moss-Back.  Roll  as  much  as  possible. 

16.  If  you  must  Economize,  dispense  with  some  of  the  Neces- 
sities. You  can  bear  up  under  the  Realization  that  the  Gas  Com- 
pany knows  of  your  keeping  the  Jets  turned  low,  but  if  you  go 
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out  of  a  Cafe*  followed  by  the  Reproachful  Gaze  of  a  Waiter  who 
regards  you  as  Stingy,  you  will  feel  Small  and  Unhappy  for 
Hours  afterward  and  your  Work  will  suffer.  • 

17.  It  has  been  accepted  as  a  Law  that  there  can  be  no  absolute 
Waste  of  Energy,  but  you  will  be  putting  the  Law  to  a  Severe 
Test  if  you  permit  yourself  to  be  drawn  into  a  political  Controversy 
on  a  Sleeping-Car  with  a  Stranger  who  wears  a  wide  Slouch-Hat. 

18.  The  Shorter  the  Hours,  the  Larger  the  Income.  Don't  get 
into  the  Habit  of  putting  in  Long  Hours  or  you  may  be  set  down 
into  a  permanent  Subordinate  Position. 

19.  When  you  believe  that  you  love  a  Young  Woman  so  earn- 
estly that  you  will  have  to  Marry  her,  take  a  Long  Ride  on  the 
Cars  to  find  out  if  the  Affection  endures  while  you  are  Traveling. 
The  Beauty  of  this  Test  is  that  if  you  really  Love  her,  you  never 
will  start  on  the  Trip  by  yourself. 

20.  If  you  expect  to  be  a  popular  After-Dinner  Speaker,  don't 
attempt  to  work  at  anything  else.  That  is  a  sufficiently  large  Con- 
tract for  one  brief  Existence. 

21.  If  you  take  care  to  Pronounce  correctly  the  Words  usually 
Mispronounced,  you  may  have  the  Self- Love  of  the  Purist,  but 
you  will  not  sell  any  Goods. 

22.  Never  accuse  a  Man  of  being  Lazy.-  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  Laziness.  If  a  Man  does  not  go  about  his  work  with  Enthusi- 
asm, it  means  that  he  has  not  yet  found  the  Work  that  he  likes. 
Every  Mortal  is  a  Busy  Bee  when  he  comes  to  the  Task  that 
Destiny  has  set  aside  for  him. 

23.  Early  to  Bed  and  Early  to  Rise  is  a  Bad  Rule  for  any  one 
who  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  our  most  Prominent  and 
Influential  People. 

24.  Always  interline  a  Contract  before  signing  it,  merely  to 
impress  the  Party  of  the  First  Part.  The  one  who  puts  his  Signa- 
ture to  Articles  of  Agreement  drawn  up  by  the  Other  Fellow  is 
establishing  a  Dangerous  Precedent. 
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25.  Never  pretend  to  have  Money  except  when  you  are  in  Straits. 
The  Poor  Man  who  pretends  to  have  a  Bank  Account  betters  his 
Credit  and  takes  no  Risk.  But  the  Prosperous  Individual  who 
counts  his  Money  in  the  Street,  forthwith  will  be  invited  to  at- 
tend a  Charity  Bazaar. 

"Is  that  all?"  asked  the  Young  Fox,  when  he  had  concluded 
the  reading. 

"I  thought  that  would  be  enough  for  one  Dose,"  replied  the 
Old  Fox. 

"But  you  have  not  put  in  anything  about  depositing  a  certain 
Sum  in  the  Bank  every  Week,"  said  Fox,  Jr.  "I  had  always  sup- 
posed that  was  the  inevitable  No.  1  of  Parental  Suggestions." 

"I  omitted  that  time-honored  Instruction  because  I  hope  you 
will  keep  your  Money  out  of  the  Bank,"  said  the  Old  Fox.  "It  is 
so  easy  to  sign  Checks.  If  you  find  a  Surplus  accumulating,  go  in 
for  Life  Insurance,  and  then  you  may  reasonably  hope  for  the 
allotted  Threescore  and  Ten  Years." 

And  the  Young  Fox  took  the  Truth  Tablets  out  to  have  them 
Framed*, 

Moral:  Even  the  Elders  can  give  a  number  of  Helpful  Hints. 


Hazel's  Two  Husbands  and  What  Became  of 

Them 

Once  there  was  a  Nice  Girl  who  graduated  from  the  High-School 
in  a  White  Organdie,  and  read  an  Essay,  on  Heliotrope  Paper, 
entitled  "Life  and  Its  Opportunities." 
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The  Girl's  Name  was  Hazel,  and  about  the  time  she  drew  the 
.  Diploma  she  was  eating  Sour  Pickles  and  just  crazy  to  be  an  Au- 
thoress. A  few  Months  later  she  Debuted  with  a  Fanfare  of 
Trumpets,  after  which  she  was  so  busy  straightening  out  her 
Dates  and  sorting  over  her  Dance  Programs  that  she  forgot  all 
about  her  Literary  Ambitions. 

Hazel  was  built  on  the  Gibson  Plan,  and  it  looked  as  if  a  good, 
fresh  Breeze  might  blow  her  away.  Just  the  same,  when  she  went 
to  a  Hop  she  was  good  for  everything  from  the  Grand  March  to 
"Home,  Sweet  Home."  All  she  needed  to  keep  her  on  the  Jump 
throughout  the  entire  Night  was  a  dab  of  Chicken  Salad  and  a 
Macaroon  about  1  :oo  a.m. 

Hazel  stood  in  with  the  real  Rowdy-Dows  and  was  present  at 
most  of  the  tall  Doings.,  but  she  was  a  trifle  shy  on  Wardrobe. 
Papa  had  a  large  Family  hitched  behind  his  lowly  Apple-Cart, 
and  he  could  not  provide  Hazel  with  very  many  Snake  Rings  and 
Diamond  Belt-Buckles. 

So  foxy  Hazel  had  the  Weather  Eye  at  work.  She  was  looking 
for  something  Kind  and  Easy. 

Of  course,  she  liked  the  Boys  she  met  at  the  Dances.  They  were 
lovely  Chaps  and  kept  their  Hair  combed  nicely.  Each  one  of 
them  owned  another  Suit  of  Clothes  and  a  Banjo,  but  Hazel  was 
not  looking  for  a  Banjo.  She  was  hoping  for  a  Perfect  Gentle- 
man who  would  hand  her  a  Check-Book  and  tell  her  to  go  as  far 
as  she  liked. 

Therefore,  when  an  Elderly  Bachelor  with  an  Income  of  several 
Dollars  per  Minute  began  to  hang  around,  she  hearkened  to  the 
Voice  of  Reason. 

Hazel  found  herself  in  a  swell  Shack  right  on  the  Boulevard, 
with  14  Vassals  to  do  her  Bidding  and  a  Change  of  Jewelry  for 
every  Hour  in  the  Day. 

Husband  would  arise  at  7:30  and  pike  to  the  Office,  but  Hazel 
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would  take  her  Coffee  in  Bed  about  10:30  and  then  read  the  Sus- 
siety  Notes,  for  fear  that  her  Name  had  got  into  the  Papers.  Then 
she  would  have  her  Hair  done  up  and  permit  two  or  three  strong 
Servants  to  lift  her  into  her  Clothes.  Then  she  would  go  out  for 
a  little  Ride  in  a  Royal  Equipage  padded  14  inches  deep.  All  this 
time  the  Money-Getter  would  be  answering  the  Telephone  with 
one  Hand  and  dictating  Contracts  with  the  Other. 

At  6:30,  when  the  Producer  showed  up  for  Dinner,  he  was  a 
Faded  Flower,  and  had  about  as  much  Gimp  as  a  Wet  Towel. 
But  Hazel,  when  she  began  to  sniff  the  Night  Air,  was  just  as 
kittenish  as  a  Broncho  and  keen  for  a  Frolic.  She  was  for  taking 
in  a  chaste  and  instructive  Musical  Comedy  and  then  having  a 
tasty  little  Supper  of  about  11  Courses. 

If  the  Producer  tried  to  lie  down  and  claimed  that  it  had  been. a 
Hard  Day  at  the  Office,  Hazel  accused  him  of  being  a  Slobsterine, 
and  intimated  that  he  had  ceased  to  Love.  After  sitting  around 
all  Day,  Hazel  was  not  hankering  for  any  Quiet  Evening  in  the 
Library.  She  wanted  to  get  out  and  hit  up  the  High  Spots  and 
dazzle  the  Public  with  her  Ai  Exhibit  of  Precious  Stones. 

Papa  knew  that  if  he  did  not  go  she  would  call  up  some  of  the 
Live  Ones  and  leave  him  behind.  He  wanted  to  be  game,  so  he 
would  trail  along  and  hover  like  a  Dark  Cloud  at  the  Outskirts  of 
the  Happy  Group.  The  only  time  any  one  paid  any  Attention  to 
him  was  when  the  Check  came. 

Hazel  had  him  going  South  most  of  the  Time. 

If  he  ever  started  to  rise  up  and  declare  himself  she  would  give 
him  a  sweet  little  Kiss,  right  on  the  Forehead,  and  tell  him  to  lie 
down  and  Behave. 

There  is  only  one  Finish  for  the  deluded  Mortal  who  tries  to 
work  on  a  Day  Schedule  and  at  the  same  time  cover  the  Bright- 
Light  District  with  the  Night  Shift.  He  winds  up  as  the  Principal 
Attraction  of  a  Daylight  Function  at  which  six  of  his  old-time 
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Friends  wear  White  Gloves.  Every  one  sends  Flowers,  but  he 
does  not  have  to  acknowledge  them. 

Hazel  looked  very  well  in  Black,  but  it  was  Hard  Lines  for  her 
to  stay  in-doors.  She  knew  it  would  cause  Talk  if  she  cut  loose 
before  the  Grass  was  Green  in  the  Family  Lot,  so  she  was  pulling 
for  an  Early  Spring  and'  plenty  of  Rain. 

When  she  bought  her  Second  Ticket  for  the  Merry-go-Round, 
she  was  determined  on  one  Thing. 

"The  next  one  I  pick  out  will  not  be.  tied  down  to  any  Office," 
she  told  herself.  "I  want  a  Man  who  can  keep  awake  all  Evening. 
I  refuse  to  travel  with  Quitters.  What  we  need  in  this  Country 
to  put  Ginger  into  our  Social  Affairs  are  Gentlemen  of  Leisure 
who  begin  to  get  Good  along  about  Midnight." 

So  she  picked  out  a  handsome  Wretch  of  Good  Family  who 
never  had  worked  a  Moment  in  all  of  his  Life,  and  who  hated 
the  sight  of  a  Bed. 

He  argued  that  it  was  Bad  Form  for  any  one  to  suggest  going 
home  before  Daybreak.  '     ' 

They  went  traveling  together  as  soon  as  she  had  settled  the 
Insurance.  When  they  arrived  in  a  New  Town  he  would  go  out 
to  buy  a  Package  of  Cigarettes,  and  then  he  would  return  in  three 
days  to  find  out  if  everything  was  O.K.  and  if  she  was  having  a 
Nice  Time. 

But  you  could  say  one  Word  to  his  Credit.  He  never  interfered 
with  any  of  her  Arrangements,  for  the  Reason  that  when  the 
Arrangements  were  being  made  he  was  Non  Est.  He  belonged  to 
several  Clubs,  at  which  the  Members  removed  their  Pajamas  to 
put  on  Evening  Clothes.  Sometimes  he  met  his  Wife  at  Dinner- 
parties, and  when  he  did  so  he  showed  her  every  Consideration 
and  asked  her  if  she  was  still  living  at  the  same  Place.  He  never 
forgot  to  be  a  Gentleman,  even  at  a  Dinner-Party. 

Although  she  saw  him  only  about  once  a  Week,  she  always  had 
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this  Consolation:  She  knew  he  was  not  working  himself  to  Death 

in  any  Office. 

When  she  applied  for  a  Divorce,  the  Officers  had  to  Hunt  a  long 
Time  before  they  found  him. 

He  was  very  much  Pained,  and  said  he  had  never  used  a  harsh 
or  cruel  Word  to  her,  because  he  always  talked  over  the  Phone, 
with  Central  listening. 

She  obtained  a  Decree,  and  as  she  was  leaving  the  Court-Room 
she  was  met  by  a  sympathetic  Friend. 

"What  are  you  going. to  do  next?"  asked  the  Friend. 

"I  am  going  to  buy  a  Dog,"  was  the  Reply. 

Moral:  It  is  often  necessary  to  try  two  or  three  before  the  Right 
Kind  is  Landed. 


The  Coming-Out  Girl  and  a  Few  of  Her  Keen 

Guesses 


"My  daughter,  we  start  for  the  Country  next  Week,"  said  the 
elderly  Society  Bird  to  her  little  Chick.  "Us  to  the  Summer  Hotel 
for  a  bang-up  Suite  at  a  Per  Diem  Rate  that  will  put  a  large,  deep 
Crimp  into  Papa's  Income  for  1904.  You  are  now  at  the  Pin- 
Feather  Period,  and  Mother  must  teach  you  how  to  Fly.  I  have 
been  giving  a  lot  of  Hard  Thought  to  the  Man  Game  for,  lo, 
these  many  Moons,  and,  without  passing  myself  any  fragrant 
Cluster  of  Green  Peas,  I  think  I  am  On.  Every  Woman  of  Ex- 
perience has  a  private  Rogue's  Gallery.  She  can  give  you  a  Line 
on  the  whole  Bunko  Brotherhood  from  Sammy  the  Sophomore, 
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who  wears  a  Buckwheat-Cake  instead  of  a  Cap,  up  to  the  decrepit 
old  Has-Bcen  who  wants  to  hold  your  Hand  because  you  look 
so  much  like  his  Daughter.  Taking  the  whole  Outfit,  from  Seven- 
teen to  Seventy,  I  may  add  that  they  are  the  grandest  Bunch  of 
Shell-Workers  that  ever  operated.  You  are  a  Mere  Child  of  19, 
with  a  Baby  Stare  and  a  Simple  Faith  in  Mankind,  and  you  are 
due  to  be  Strung  unless  you  Copper  about  four-thirds  of  all  diat 
is  said  to  you.  There  will  be  enough  Hot  Air  wasted  around  that 
Hotel  this  Summer  to  keep  a  Flat  Building  nice  and  warm  all  next 
Winter.  It  behooves  you  to  be  Foxy,  otherwise  you  will  be  en- 
gaged to  so  many  at  one  time  that  you  will  get  twisted  in  your 
Book-Keeping  and  overplay  your  System.  You  must  not  be 
chummy  with  any  Gentleman  until  you  have  known  him  at  least 
Two  Days." 

"No  doubt  I  shall  make  many  Miscues,"  said  Isabelle,  "and  yet 
I  am  willing  to  Experiment." 

"I  suppose  you  understand  that  in  order  to  be  strong  with  the 
various  Kinds  that  will  be  on  your  Trail  you  must  learn  to  be  a 
Quick-Change  Artist,"  said  Mother.  "For  instance  there  is  the 
Spring  Lamb  with  the  Stingy  little  Coat  and  Big  Shoes.  He  is 
just  home  from  College,  and  when  he  walks  along  the  Veranda 
it  sounds  like  a  Team  going  over  a  Bridge.  If  one  of  those  Squabs 
should  begin  to  pursue  you,  what  would  you  do?" 

"I  am  so  inexperienced  I  hardly  know  what  to  say,"  replied 
little  Isabelle.  "I  think,  however,  that  I  would  tie  a  large  Can  to 
him,  unless  there  was  a  horrible  Shortage  in  the  Supply  and  I 
had  to  throw  in  a  few  Understudies.  As  a  rule,  the  pink-faced  Col- 
legian is  a  little  shy  on  Collateral  and  more  or  less  of  a  Dummy 
on  any  Topic  except  Himself.  The  way  to  make  a  Ten-Strike 
with  him  is  to  feel  his  Muscles  and  tell  him  how  well  his  Clothes 
fit.  If  you  jolly  him  up  for  three  or  four  Days  you  may  get  a 
nice  Photograph  of  him,  and  then  he  will  bone  you  for  one  in 
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Return  and  nail  it  up  in  his  Den  and  tell  all  the  other  Johnnies 
that  you  are  crazy  about  him.  The  Trouble  with  the  Glad  College 
Youth  is  that  he  has  been  plucked  a  little  too  soon.  Besides,  I  don't 
think  a  Man  starts  in  to  be  Good  Company  until  he  is  past  25." 

"And  some  of  them  have  a  few  Points  to  pick  up  after  they  pass 
55,"  added  Mother.  "You  seem  to  be  wise  to  the  very  Young  Kind. 
How  about  the  Bachelor  with  the  Tremolo  Voice  who  wants  to  sit 
about  six  inches  away  from  you  all  the  time  and  look  you  straight 
in  the  Eye  and  tell  you  that  Life  was  a  Desert  until  he  bumped 
into  you?'* 

"That's  the  Time  to  hang  out  the  Red  Light,"  replied  Daugh- 
ter. "I've  been  out  among  'em  only  two  Seasons,  but  I've  taken 
that  Boy's  Measure  all  right,  all  right.  He's  the  kind  that  wants 
you  to  lean  on  his  Shoulder  and  tell  all  your  Troubles  to  a  True 
Friend  after  he  has  known  you  about  20  Minutes,  and  if  you  hang 
back  he  is  Hurt  and  seems  to  think  that  you  do  him  an  Injustice. 
He  has  got  away  with  it  so  often  that  his  Nerve  is  up;  and  as  for' 
the  Hufty-Dufty  Talk  that  he  has  learned  by  Heart,  it  is  the  Kind 
calculated  to  make  a  Girl  ashamed  of  herself  unless  she  starts 
right  in  and  loves  him  with  her  whole  Soul.  He  is  a  pretty  dan- 
gerous Proposition.  You  can  say  'Scat!'  to  Ferdie  the  Freshman,  or 
else  send  him  on  an  Errand,  but  Mr.  Arthur  Fresh,  who  is  getting 
along  toward  30,  is  so  accustomed  to  the  Throw-Down  that  he 
arises,  dusts  his  Clothes,  and  comes  back  with  a  Genial  Smile  and 
treats  the  whole  Incident  as  a  Joke.  Then,  if  you  Repent  and  try 
to  Square  yourself,  the  Chances  are  that  he  will  wait  until  you 
begin  to  act  real  Friendly  and  then  he  will  give  you  the  Toss  and 
hike  off  after  some  new  Geraldine.  This  kind  likes  to  switch  from 
a  Blonde  to  a  Brunette  about  every  third  Day." 

"Merciful  Mayonnaise!",  exclaimed  Mother.  "I  don't  believe  I 
am  qualified  to  sit  on  the  Side-Lines  and  do  any  Coaching  for  you. 
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You  seem  to  be  Next.  Did  they  teach  you  all  this  at  Boarding 
School?" 

"Don't  give  it  away,"  said  Isabelle,  "but  I'll  tell  you  on  the 
Q.  T.  that  we  have  what  is  known  as  the  Protective  Order  of 
Buds.  The  Trifler  who  goes  up  and  down  the  Line  springing  the 
Guff  about  Love  at  First  Sight  is  spotted  and  tagged  in  a  Hurry. 
There  are  two  ways  of  handling  this  Party.  One  is  to  spring  his 
Record  on  him  and  kid  him  until  he  lets  up.  The  other  is  to  be- 
lieve everything  and  String  him  along.  The  Second  Method  is  the 
one  usually  employed  by  all  True  Artists.  The  older  the  Bachelor 
the  bigger  the  Cinch.  Hold  on  to  one  of  his  Coat-Buttons  and 
look  up  at  him  and  ask  him  a  lot  of  feeble-minded  Questions  about 
the  Wicked  World  and  he  will  talk  for  Hours  at  a  Time.  But  the 
Minute  the  Sun  goes  down  you  want  to  yell  for  a  Chaperon  until 
you  can  be  heard  in  the  next  Township.  That  will  lead  him  to 
believe  that  he  is  a  fascinating  and  dangerous  Person.  It  is  always 
a  terrific  Hit.  I  know  two  Girls  who  landed  Good  Things  last 
Summer  merely  by  sitting  out  in  a  Hammock  and  calling  for 
Chaperons.  They  used  to  sit  out  until  Midnight  begging  some- 
body to  go  for  a  Chaperon,  and  the  Gentlemen  had  to  talk  to  them 
for  Hours  in  order  to  calm  them  and  convince  them  that  the 
Whole  Proceeding  was  according  to  Hoyle;  that  is,  as  long  as 
they  were  with  Nice  Fellows." 

"I  take  off  my  Bonnet  to  you,'*  said  Mother.  "You  don't  need 
to  attend  any  Night  School.  There's  just  one  other  Variety.  How 
about  the  Lonesome  Married  Man?" 

"You  mean  the  Kind  that  wants  to  tell  you  how  sorry  he  is  diat 
he  didn't  find  you  before  he  hooked  up  with  a  Woman  who  never 
seems  to  Understand  him?  He  is  a  Sad  Affair.  He  is  trying  to 
sneak  a  Return  Trip  on  the  Flirtation  Route  after  he  has  lost  his 
Ticket.  As  a  Study  he  is  fairly  Interesting,  but  the  Pursuit  of  him 
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is  barred  by  the  Game  Laws.  The  best  way  to  quiet  him  down  is 

to  get  friendly  with  his  Wife." 

"That  settles  it,"  said  the  elderly  Society  Bird.  "Any  time  that 
I  want  a  Hunch  I'll  hunt  up  the  Young  Lady  of  Today." 

Moral:  It's  a  Wise  Mother  that  can  hand  out  any  New  Ones. 


The  Roystering  Blades 

Out  in  the  Celery  Belt  of  the  Hinterland  there  is  a  stunted  Flag- 
Station. 

Number  Six,  carrying  one  Day  Coach  and  a  Combination 
Baggage  and  Stock  Car,  would  pause  long  enough  to  unload  a 
Bucket  of  Oysters  and  take  on  a  Crate  of  Eggs. 

In  this  Settlement  the  Leading  Citizens  still  wear  Gum  Arctics 
with  large  Buckles,  and  Parched  Corn  is  served  at  Social  Functions. 

Two  highly  respected  Money-Getters  of  pure  American  Stock 
held  forth  in  this  lonesome  Kraal  and  did  a  General  Merchan- 
dizing. 

One  was  called  Milt,  in  honor  of  the  Blind  Poet,  and  the  other 
claimed  the  following  brief  Monicker,  to  wit:  Henry. 

These  two  Pillars  of  Society  had  marched  at  the  head  of  the 
Women  and  School  Children  during  the  Dry  Movement  which 
banished  King  Alcohol  from  their  Fair  City. 

As  a  result  of  their  Efforts,  Liquor  was  not  to  be  obtained  in 
this  Town  except  at  the  Drug  Stores  and  Restaurants  or  in  the 
Cellar  underlying  any  well-conducted  Home. 

For  Eleven  Months  and  Three  Weeks  out  of  every  Calendar 
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Year  these  two  played  Right  and  Left  Tackle  in  the  Stubborn 
Battle  to  Uplift  the  Community  and  better  the  Moral  Tone. 

They  walked  the  Straight  and  Narrow,  wearing  Blinders, 
Check-Reins,  Hobbles  and  Interference  Pads. 

Very  often  a  Mother  would  hurry  her  little  Brood  to  the  Front 
Window  when  Milt  or  Henry  passed  by,  carrying  under  his  arm 
a  Package  of  Corn  Flakes  and  the  Report  of  the  General  Secretary 
in  charge  of  Chinese  Missionary  Work. 

"Look!"  she  would  say,  indicating  Local  Paragon  with  index 
Finger.  "If  you  always  wash  behind  the  Ears  and  learn  your 
Catechism,  you  may  grow  up  to  be  like  Him." 

But — every  Autumn,  about  the  time  the  Frost  is  on  the  Stock 
Market  and  Wall  Street  is  in  the  Shock,  Milt  and  Henry  would 
do  a  Skylark  Ascension  from  the  Home  Nest  and  Wing  away 
toward  the  Rising  Sun. 

They  called  it  Fall  Buying  because  both  of  them  Bought  and 
both  of  them  Fell. 

At  Home  neither  of  them  would  Kick  In  for  any  Pastime  more 
worldly  than  a  10-cent  M.  P.  Show  depicting  a  large  number  of 
Insane  People  falling  over  Precipices. 

The  Blow-Off  came  on  the  Trip  to  the  City.  That  was  the  Big 
Entertainment. 

Every  Nickel  that  could  be  held  out  went  into  the  little  Tin 
Bank,  for  they  knew  that  when  they  got  together  100  of  these 
Washers,  a  man  up  in  New  York  would  let  them  have  some 
Tiffany  Water  of  Rare  Vintage,  with  a  Napkin  wrapped  around 
it  as  an  Evidence  of  Good  Faith. 

On  Winter  Evenings  Milt  would  don  the  Velvet  Slippers  and 
grill  his  Lower  Extremities  on  the  ornate  Portico  such  as  sur- 
rounds every  high-priced  Base-Burner. 

While  thus  crisping  himself  he  loved  to  read  News  Notes  from  ' 
Gotham. 
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He  believed  what  it  said  in  the  Paper  about  a  well-known  Heiress 
having  the  Teeth  of  her  favorite  Pomeranian  filled  with  Radium 
at  a  Cost  of  $120,000. 

Whenever  he  got  this  kind  of  a  Private  Peek  into  the  Gay  Life 
of  the  Modern  Babylon,  he  began  to  breathe  through  his  Nose  and 
tug  at  the  Leash. 

He  longed  to  dash  away  on  the  Erie  to  look  at  the  Iron  Fence 
in  Front  of  the  Home  of  the  Pomeranian. 

When  the  Day  of  Days  arrived,  Milt  and  Henry  would  be  seen 
at  the  Depot  with  congested  Suit-Case  and  their  Necks  all  newly 
shaven  and  powdered  for  the  approaching  Jubilee. 

Each  had  pinned  into  his  college-made  Suit  enough  Currency  to 
lift  the  Debt  on  the  Parsonage. 

Furthermore,  each  had  in  his  throbbing  Heart  a  determination 
to  shoot  Pleasure  as  it  Flies,  no  matter  how  many  Cartridges  it  took. 

Already  they  were  smoking  Foreign  Cigars  and  diese  were  a 
mere  Hint  of  what  the  Future  had  in  Store. 

While  waiting  for  Number  Six  they  wired  for  Two  Rooms  and 
Two  Baths  and  to  have  Relays  waiting  in  the  Manicure  Parlor. 

Up  at  the  Junction,  where  they  caught  the  Limited,  they 
moved  into  the  High  and  began  to  peel  from  the  Roll. 

The  Steak  ordered  in  the  Dining  Car  hung  over  the  edge  of  the 
Table  and  they  scuffled  to  see  which  one  would  pay  the  Check. 

As  for  the  Boy  in  the  Buffet,  every  time  he  heard  a  Sound  like 
25  Cents  he  came  out  of  the  Dark  Room  and  began  to  open  small 
Original  Packages. 

When  they  approached  die  Metropolis,  via  the  Tunnel,  they 
thought  they  were  riding  in  on  a  Curtiss  Bi-Plane. 

Between  the  Taxi  and  the  Register  they  stopped  to  shake  hands 
with  an  Old  Friend  who  wore  a  White  Suit  and  was  known  from 
Coast  to  Coast  as  the  originator  of  a  Pick-Me-Up  which  called  for 
everything  back  of  the  Working  Board  except  the  License. 
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The  Clerk  let  on  to  remember  them  and  quoted  a  Bargain 
Rate  of  $12,  meaning  by  the  Day  and  not  by  the  Month. 

They  wanted  to  know  if  that  was  die  Best  he  had  and  he  said 
it  was,  as  the  Sons  of  Ohio  were  having  a  Dinner  in  the  Main 
Banquet  Hall. 

So  they  ordered  a  lot  of  Supplies  sent  up  to  each  Room  and 
wanted  to  know  if  there  was  a  Good  Show  in  Town— something 
that  had  been  denounced  by  the  Press. 

The  Clerk  told  of  one  in  which  Asbestos  Scenery  was  used  and 
Firemen  had  to  stand  in  the  Wings,  so  they  tore  over  to  the  News 
Stand  and  bought  two  on  the  Aisle  for  $8  from  a  pale  Goddess 
who  kept  looking  at  the  Ceiling  all  during  the  Negotiations,  for 
she  seemed  out  of  Sympathy  with  her  Sordid  Surroundings. 

Then  to  the  Rooms  with  their  glittering  Bedsteads  and  insulting 
prodigality  of  Towels. 

After  calling  up  the  Office  to  complain  of  the  Service,  they 
shook  die  Moth  Balls  out  of  their  Henry  Millers  and  began  to 
sort  the  Studs. 

When  fully  attired  in  Evening  Clothes,  including  the  Sheet-Iron 
Shoes,  they  knew  they  looked  like  New  York  Club  Men  and  the 
Flag  Station  seemed  far  away,  as  in  another  World. 

Instead  of  the  usual  6:30  Repast  of  Chipped  Beef  in  Cream,  Sody 
Biscuits  and  a  Stoup  of  Gunpowder  Tea,  they  ordered  up  Cape 
Cods,  Pommes  Let-it-go-at-that,  Sweetbreads  So-and-so,  on  and 
on  past  the  partially  heated  Duck  and  Salad  with  Fringe  along 
the  Edges  and  Cheese  that  had  waited  too  long  and  a  Check  for 
$17.40  and  the  Waiter  peeved  at  being  slipped  a  paltry  $1.60. 

Heigh-ho!  It  is  a  Frolicking  Life! 

Pity  the  Poor  Folks  who  are  now  getting  ready  to  court  the 
Hay  in  Akron,  Ohio,  and  Three  Oaks,  Michigan,  and  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma,  with  no  thought  of  what  they  are  Missing. 

They  remembered  afterward  being  in  a  gilded  Play-House  with 
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the  Activities  equally  divided  between  a  Trap-Drummer  and  700 
restless  Young  Women. 

Then,  being  assailed  by  the  Pangs  of  Hunger,  they  went  out 
and  purchased  Crab  Flakes  at  20  cents  a  Flake,  after  which  they 
paid  to  get  their  Hats,  and  next  Morning  they  were  back  in  their 
rooms,  entirely  surrounded  by  Towels. 

On  the  third  Afternoon,  Milt  suspended  Fall  Buying  long 
enough  to  send  his  Family  a  Book  of  Views  showing  the  Statue  of 
Peter  Cooper,  the  Aviary  in  Bronx  Park,  and  Brooklyn  Bridge  by 
Moonlight.    . 

Then,  with  a  Clear  Conscience,  he  went  back  and  put  his  Foot 
on  the  Rail. 

The  morning  on  which  dieir  Bodies  were  taken  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Station  broke  bright  and  cheery. 

Milt  said  somebody  had  fed  him  a  Steam  Coie  and  put  Mittens 
on  him  and  unscrewed  his  Knee-Caps. 

Otherwise,  he  was  O.K. 

Henry  kept  waving  the  English  Sparrows  out  of  the  Way,  and 
asking  why  so  many  Bells  were  ringing. 

Two  weeks  later,  at  the  Union  Revival  Services,  when  Pvev. 
Poindexter  gave  out  that  rousing  old  Stand-By  which  begins 
"Yield  Not  to  Temptation,"  Milt  and  Henry  arose  from  the 
Cushioned  Seats  and  sang  their  fool  Heads  off; 

Moral:  One  who  would  put  Satan  on  the  Mat  must  get  Inside 
Information  from  his  Training  Quarters, 


PART  TWO 

Stories  of  the  Streets 

and  of  the  Town 


A  dozen  selections  that  first  appeared  in 
"Stories  of  the  Streets  and  of  the  Town"  are  offered  in  support  of 
the  contention  that  no  other  newspaper  columnist  has  ever  equaled 
Ade's  quality.  "Effie  Whittlesy,"  first  published  in  his  column 
on  March  13,  1896,  seems  certain  to  live.  After  it  had  gone  into 
the  book,  In  Babel,  William  Dean  Howells  included  it  in  his  an- 
thology, Great  Modern  American  Stories.  "Willie  Curtin— A 
Man,"  "Mr.  PaysonY  Satirical  Christmas"  and  "The  Judge's  Son" 
were  also  in  In  Babel.  "Willie  Curtin,"  which  many  consider  the 
equal  of  "Effie  Whittlesy,"  was  published  in  the  Chicago  Record 
only  four  days  after  the  first  Fable  in  Slang—September  21,  1897. 

"II  Janitoro,"  a  burlesque  of  grand  opera,  appeared  in  the  Chi- 
cago Record  on  April  2,  1896.  Ade  did  not  think  it  was  especially 
good,  but  after  he  became  famous  it  was  put  on  as  a  skit  in  an 
entertainment  at  the  Lambs'  Club  in  New  York.  Someone  who 
saw  it  there  thought  well  enough  of  it  to  "borrow"  the  idea  and 
take  it  to  London.  There  it  was  presented  as  an  act  in  a  variety 
theater  and  scored  an  uproarious  success  for  a  season. 

The  sketches  of  "Artie,"  "Pink  Marsh"  and  "Doc'  Home"  first 
appeared  in  Ade's  column.  Later  they  were  combined  with  others 


about  the  same  characters  to  make  three  of  his  early  books. 
"Clarence  Allen"  was  one  of  a  weekly  series  of  burlesques  on  the 
old  Nickel  Library,  published  years  afterward  as  a  book  entitled 
Bang!  Bang! 

"Mr.  Benson's  Experience  with  a  Maniac"  became  a  popular 
anecdote.  Not  many  people  who  have  told  it  ever  suspected  that 
it  originated  with  George  Ade.  John  T.  McCutcheon,  who  illus- 
trated it  for  its  original  appearance,  has  reported  that  it  makes  an 
ideal  bedtime  story  for  youngsters! 


Effie  Whittlesy 


Mrs.  Wallace  assisted  her  husband  to  remove  his  overcoat  and 
put  her  warm  palms  against  his  red  and  wind-beaten  cheeks. 

"I  have  good  news,"  said  she. 

"Another  bargain  sale?" 

"Pshaw,  no!  A  new  girl,  and  I  really  believe  she's  a  jewel.  She 
isn't  young  or  good-looking,  and  when  I  asked  her  if  she  wanted 
any  nights  off  she  said  she  wouldn't  go  out  after  dark  for  any- 
thing in  the  world.  What  do  you  think  of  that?" 

"That's  too  good  to  be  true." 

"No,  it  isn't.  Wait  and  see  her.  She  came  here  from  the  intel- 
ligence office  about  two  o'clock  and  said  she  was  willing  to  'lick 
right  in.'  You  wouldn't  know  the  kitchen.  She  has  it  as  clean 


as  a  pin." 


"What  nationality?" 

"None — that  is,  she's  a  home  product.  She's  from  the  country — 
and  green!  But  she's  a  good  soul,  I'm  sure.  As  soon  as  I  looked 
at  her,  I  just  felt  sure  that  we  could  trust  her." 

"Well,  I  hope  so.  If  she  is  all  that  you  say,  why,  for  goodness 
sake  give  her  any  pay  she  wants — put  lace  curtains  in  her  room 
and  subscribe  for  all  the  story  papers  on  the  market." 

"Bless  you,  I  don't  believe  she'd  read  them.  Every  time  I've 
looked  into  the  kitchen  she's  been  working  like  a  Trojan  and 
singing  'Beulah  Land.' " 

"Oh,  she  sings,  does  she?  I  knew  there'd  be  some  draw-back." 

"You  won't  mind  that.  We  can  keep  the  doors  closed." 

The  dinner-table  was  set  in  tempting  cleanliness.  Mrs.  Wallace 
surveyed  the  arrangement  of  glass  and  silver  and  gave  a  nod  of 
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approval  and  relief.  Then  she  touched  the  bell  and  in  a  moment 

the  new  servant  entered. 

She  was  a  tall  woman  who  had  said  her  last  farewell  to  girl- 
hood. 

Then  a  very  strange  thing  happened. 

Mr.  Wallace  turned  to  look  at  the  new  girl  and  his  eyes  en- 
larged. He  gazed  at  her  as  if  fascinated  either  by  cap  or  freckles. 
An  expression  of  wonderment  came  to  his  face  and  he  said: 
"Well,  by  George!" 

The  girl  had  come  very  near  the  table  when  she  took  the  first 
overt  glance  at  him.  Why  did  the  tureen  sway  in  her  hands? 
She  smiled  in  a  frightened  way  and  hurriedly  set  the  tureen  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Wallace  was  not  long  undecided,  but  during  that  moment 
of  hesitancy  the  panorama  of  his  life  was  rolled  backward.  He 
had  been  reared  in  the  democracy  of  a  small  community,  and 
the  democratic  spirit  came  uppermost. 

'This  isn't  Effie  Whittlesy?"  he  said." 

'Tor  the  land's  sake!"  she  exclaimed,  backing  away,  and  this 
was  a  virtual  confession. 

"You  don't  know  me." 

"Well,  if  it  ain't  Ed  Wallace!" 

Would  that  words  were  ample  to  tell  how  Mrs.  Wallace  settled 
back  in  her  chair  blinking  first  at  her  husband  and  then  at  the 
new  girl,  vainly  trying  to  understand  what  it  meant. 

She  saw  Mr,  Wallace  reach  awkwardly  across  the  table  and 
shake  hands  with  the  new  girl  and  then  she  found  voice  to  gasp: 
"Of  all  things!" 

Mr.  Wallace  was  confused  and' without  a  policy.  He  was  waver- 
ing between  his  formal  duty  as  an  employer  and  his  natural  regard 
for  an  old  friend.  Anyway,  it  occurred  to  him  that  an  explanation 
would  be  timely. 
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"This  is  Erne  Whittlesy  from  Brainerd,"  said  he.  "I  used  to 
go  to  school  with  her.  She's  been  at  our  house  often.  I  haven't 
seen  her  for— I  didn't  know  you  were  in  Chicago,"  turning  to 
Effie. 

"Well,  Ed  Wallace,  you  could  knock  me  down  with  a  feather," 
said  Effie,  who  still  stood  in  a  flustered  attitude  a  few  paces  back 
from  the  table.  "I  had  no  more  idee  when  I  heard  the  name  Wal- 
lace that  it'd  be  you,  though  knowin',  of  course,  you  was  up  here. 
Wallace  is  such  a  common  name  I  never  give  it  a  second  thought. 
But.  the  minute  I  seen  you—- law!  I  knew  who  it  was,  well 
enough." 

"I  thought  you  were  still  at  Brainerd,"  said  Mr.  Wallace,  after 
a  pause. 

"I  left  there  a  year  ago  November,  and  come  to  visit  Mort's 
people.  I  s'pose  you  know  that  Mort  has  a  position  with  the  street- 
car company.  He's  doin'  so  well.  I  didn't  want  to  be  no  burden  on 
him,  so  I  started  out  on  my  own  hook,  seein'  that  there  was  no 
use  goin'  back  to  Brainerd  to  slave  for  two  dollars  a  week.  I  had 
a  good  place  with  Mr.  Sanders,  the  railroad  man  on  the  north 
side,  but  I  left  becuz  they  wanted  me  to  serve  liquor.  I'd  about 
as  soon  handle  a  toad  as  a  bottle  of  beer.  Liquor  was  the  ruination 
of  Jesse.  He's  gone  to  the  dogs— been  off  with  a  circus  some- 
wheres  for  two  years." 

"The  family's  broken  up,  eh !"  asked  Mr.  Wallace. 

"Gone  to  the  four  winds  since  mother  died.  Of  course  you 
know  that  Lora  married  Huntford  Thomas  and  is  livin'  on  the 
old  Murphy  place.  They're  doin'  about  as  well  as  you  could  ex- 
pect, with  Huntford  as  lazy  as  he  is." 

"Yes  ?  That's  good,"  said  Mr.  Wallace. 

Was  this  an  old  settlers'  reunion  or  a  quiet  family  dinner.  The 
soup  had  been  waiting. 

Mrs.  Wallace  came  into  the  breach. 
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"That  will  be  all  for  the  present,  Erne,"  said  she. 

Effic  gave  a  startled  "Oh !"  and  vanished  into  the  kitchen. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  asked  Mrs.  Wallace,  turning  to  her 
husband,  who  had  lain  back  in  his  chair  to  relieve  himself  with 
silent  laughter. 

"It  means,"  said  Mr.  Wallace,  "that  we  were  children  to- 
gether, made  mud  pies  in  the  same  puddle  and  sat  next  to  each 
other  in  the  old  school-house  at  Brainerd.  She  is  a  Whittlesy. 
Everybody  in  Brainerd  knew  the  Whittlesys.  Large  family,  all 
poor  as  church  mice,  but  sociable — and  freckled.  Effie's  a  good 

girl." 

"Efne!  Efflel  And  she  called  you  Ed!" 

"My  dear,  there  are  no  misters  in  Brainerd.  Why  shouldn't 
she  call  me  'Ed'?   She  never  heard  me  called  anything  else." 

"She'll  have  to  call  you  something  else  here.  You  tell  her  so." 

"Now,  don't  ask  me  to  put  on  any  airs  with  one  of  the  Whit- 
tlesys, because  they  know  me  from  away  back.  EfBe  has  seen  me 
licked  at  school.  She  has  been  at  our  house,  almost  like  one  of 
the  family,  when  mother  was  sick  and  needed  another  girl.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  right,  I've  taken  her  to  singing-school  and  ex- 
hibitions. So  I'm  in  no  position  to  lord  it  over  her,  and  I  wouldn't 
do  it  any  way.  I'd  hate  to  have  her  go  back  to  Brainerd  and  report 
that  she  met  me  here  in  Chicago  and  I  was  too  stuck  up  to  remem- 
ber old  times  and  requested  her  to  address  me  as  'Mister  Wal- 
lace.' Now,  you  never  lived  in  a.  small  town." 

"No,  I  never  enjoyed  that  privilege,"  said  Mrs.  Wallace,  dryly. 

"Well,  it  is  a  privilege  in  some  respects,  but  it  carries  certain 
penalties  with  it,  too.  It's  a  very  poor  schooling  for  a  fellow  who 
wants  to  be  a  snob." 

"I  wouldn't  call  it  snobbishness  to  correct  a  servant  who  ad- 
dresses me  by  my  first  name.  'Ed'  indeed!  Why,  I  never  dared 
to  call  you  that." 
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"No,  you  never  lived  in  Brainerd." 

"And  you  say  you  used  to  take  her  to  singing-school  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am— twenty  years  ago,  in  Brainerd.  You're  not  sur- 
prised, are  you?  You  knew  when  you  married  me  that  I  was  a 
child  of  the  soil,  who  worked  his  way  through  college  and  came 
to  the  city  in  a  suit  of  store  clothes.  I'll  admit  that  my  past  does 
not  exactly  qualify  me  for  the  Four  Hundred,  but  it  will  be  great 
if  I  ever  get  into  politics." 

"I  don't  object  to  your  having  a  past,  but  I  was  just  thinking 
how  pleasant  it  will  be  when  we  give  a  dinner-party  to  have  her 
come  in  and  address  you  as  'Ed.' " 

Mr.  Wallace  patted  the  table-cloth  cheerily  with  both  hands  and 
laughed. 

"I  really  don't  believe  you'd  care,"  said  Mrs.  Wallace. 

"Effie  isn't  going  to  demoralize  the  household,"  he  said,  con- 
solingly. "Down  in  Brainerd  we  may  be  a  little  slack  on  the  by- 
laws of  etiquette,  but  we  can  learn  in  time." 

Mrs.  Wallace  touched  the  bell  and  Effie  returned. 

As  she  brought  in  the  second  course,  Mr.  Wallace  deliberately 
encouraged  her  by  an  amiable  smile,  and  she  asked,  "Do  you  get 
the  Brainerd  papers?" 

."Yes — every  week." 

"There's  been  a  good  deal  of  sickness  down  there  this  winter. 
Lora  wrote  to  me  that  your  uncle  Joe  had  been  kind  o'  poorly," 

"I  think  he's  up  and  around  again." 

"That's  good." 

And  she  edged  back  to  the  kitchen. 

With  the  change  for  dessert  she  ventured  to  say:  "Mort  was 
wonderin'  about  you  the  other  day.  He  said  he  hadn't  saw  you 
for  a  long  time.  My !  You've  got  a  nice  house  here." 

After  dinner  Mrs.  Wallace  published  her  edict.  Effie  would 
have  to  go.  Mr.  Wallace  positively  forbade  the  "strong  talking-to" 
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which  his  wife  advocated.  He  said  it  was  better  that  Effie  should 
go,  but  she  must  be  sent  away  gently  and  diplomatically. 

Effie  was  "doing  up"  the  dishes  when  Mr.  Wallace  lounged 
into  the  kitchen  and  began  a  roundabout  talk.  His  wife,  seated  in 
the  front  room,  heard  the  prolonged  murmur.  "Ed"  and  Effie  were 
going  over  the  family  histories  of  Brainerd  and  recalling  incidents 
that  may  have  related  to  mud  pies  or  school  exhibitions. 

Mrs.  Wallace  had  been  a  Twombley,  of  Baltimore,  and  no 
Twombley,  with  relatives  in  Virginia,  could  humiliate  herself 
into  rivalry  with  a  kitchen  girl,  or. dream  of  such  a  thing,  so 
why  should  Mrs.  Wallace  be  uneasy  and  constantly  wonder  what 
Ed  and  Effie  were  talking  about? 

Mrs.  Wallace  was  faint  from  the  loss  of  pride.  The  night  before 
they  had  dined  with  the  Gages.  Mr.  Wallace,  a  picture  of  dis- 
tinction in  his  evening  clothes,  had .  shown  himself  the  bright 
light  of  the  seven  who  sat  at  the  table.  She  had  been  proud  of 
him.  Twenty-four  hours  later  a  servant  emerges  from  the  kitchen 
and  hails  him  as  "Ed"! 

The  low  talk  in  the  kitchen  continued.  Mrs.  Wallace  had  a 
feverish  longing  to  tip-toe  down  that  way  and  listen,  or  else  go 
into  the  kitchen,  sweepingly,  and  with  a  few  succint  commands, 
set  Miss  Whittlesy  back  into  her  menial  station.  But  she  knew 
that  Mr.  Wallace  would  misinterpret  any  such  move  and  probably 
taunt  her  with  joking  references  to  her  "jealousy,"  so  she  for- 
bore. 

Mr.  Wallace,  with  an  unlighted  cigar  in  his  mouth  (Effie  had 
forbidden  him  to  smoke  in  the  kitchen),  leaned  in  the  doorway 
and.  waited  to  give  the  conversation  a  turn. 

At  last  he  said :  "Effie,  why  don't  you  go  down  and  visit  Lora 
for  a  month  or  so?   She'd  be  glad  to  see  you." 

"I  know,  Ed,  but  I  ain't  no  Rockefeller  to  lay  off  work  a  month 
at  a  time  an*  go  around  visitin'  my  relations.  I'd  like  to  well 
enough—but " 
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"Oh,  pshaw!  I  can  get  you  a  ticket  to  Brainerd  tomorrow  and 
it  won't  cost  you  anything  down  there." 

"No,  it  ain't  Chicago,  that's  a  fact.  A  dollar  goes  a  good  ways 
down  there.  But  what'll  your  wife  do?  She  told  me  today  she'd 
had  an  awful  time  gettin'  any  help." 

"Well — to  tell  you  the  truth,  Effie,  you  see — you're  an  old  friend 
of  mine  and  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  your  being  here  in  my  house 
as  a — well,  as  a  hired  girl." 

"No,  I  guess  I'm  a  servant  now.  I  used  to  be  a  hired  girl  when  I 
worked  for  your  ma,  but  now  I'm  a  servant.  I  don't  see  as  it  makes 
any  difference  what  you  call  me,  as  long  as  the  work's  the  same." 

"You  understand  what  I  mean,  don't  you  ?  Any  time  you  come 
here-  to  my  house  I  want  you  to  come  as  an  old  acquaintance — a 
visitor,  not  a  servant." 

"Ed  Wallace,  don't  be  foolish.  I'd  as  soon  work  for  you  as  any 
one,  and  a  good  deal  sooner." 

"I  know,  but  I  wouldn't  like  to  see  my  wife  giving  orders  to  an 
old  friend,  as  you  are.  You  understand,  don't  you?" 

"I  don't  know.  I'll  quit  if  you  say  so." 

"Tut!  tut!  I'll  get  you  that  ticket  and  you  can  start  for  Brainerd 
tomorrow.  Promise  me,  now." 

"I'll  go,  and  tickled  enough,  if  that's  the  way  you  look  at  it." 

"And  if  you  come  back,  I  can  get  you  a  dozen  places  to  work." 

Next  evening  Effie  departed  by  carriage,  although  protesting 
against  the  luxury. 

"Ed  Wallace,"  said  she,  pausing  in  the  hallway,  "they  never  will 
believe  me  when  I  tell  it  in  Brainerd." 

"Give  them  my  best- and  tell  them  I'm  about  the  same  as  ever." 

"I'll  do  that.  Good-by." 

"Good-by." 

Mrs.  Wallace,  watching  from  the  window,  saw  Effie  disappear 
into  the  carriage. 

"Thank  goodness,"  said  she. 
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"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Wallace,  to  whom  the  whole  episode  had  been 
like  a  cheering  beverage,  "I've  invited  her  to  call  when  she  comes 
back." 

"To  call-here?" 

"Most  assuredly.  I  told  her  you'd  be  delighted  to  see  her  at 
any  time." 

"The  idea!  Did  you  invite  her,  really?" 

"Of  course  I  did!  And  I'm  reasonably  certain  that  she'll  come." 

"What  shall  I  do?" 

"I  think  you  can  manage  it,  even  if  you  never  did  live  in 
Brainerd." 

Then  the  revulsion  came  and  Mrs.  Wallace,  with, a  full  return 
of  pride  in  her  husband,  said  she  would  try. 


Willie  Curtin— A  Man 

Willie  Curtin,  George  Tobey,  and  the  one  "Scotty"  stood  at  the 
front  of  Gust  Heinmiller's  place.  Heinmiller's  was  a  squat  estab- 
lishment made  of  wood,  and  those  who  passed  the  staring  door- 
way caught  a  sour  and  malty  odor  with  just  a  tang  of  keen  spirits. 
Heinmiller  depended  somewhat  upon  the  bucket  trade.  His  sa- 
loon backed  up  against  a  disordered  net  of  railway-tracks,  where 
the  trains  clanked  eternally. 

The  region  was  one  of  cinders  and  water-logged  block  pave- 
ments, sinking  back  dejectedly  into  the  black  mud  from  which 
our  unexpected  Chicago  had  first  arisen.  Large  iurls  of  smoke 
unwrapped  themselves  lazily  from  the  near-by  planing-mill  and, 
diluting  into  a  smudge,  softly  enveloped  the  whole  unlovely  neigh- 
borhood. 
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The  twostory  houses  stood  in  crowded  lines.  Each  had  a  peril- 
ous front  stairway  for  the  use  of  the  superimposed  family.  There 
was  no  hint  of  the  earth's  green,  save  here  and  there  a  weedy 
geranium  set  far  out  on  a  sill,  as  if  to  coax  for  sunshine  and  fresh 
air. 

Willie  Curtin  was  twenty,  and  a  full  hand  at  the  mill.  George 
Tobey  and  the  one  "Scotty"  had  been  known  to  work,  but  never  in 
a  cheerful  and  voluntary  mood.  "Scotty's"  mother  kept  boarders. 
Under  pretense  of  buying  supplies  and  doing  the  heavy  work 
around  the  house,  he  found  time  to  stand  on  Heinmiller's  corner. 
"Scotty"  was  acknowledged  captain  of  the  young  men  who  came 
to  Heinmiller's  each  evening.  The  politicians  had  him  on  their 
books  as  a  useful  man,  and  the  police  hoped  to  know  him  more 
intimately.  "Scotty"  had  a  line  of  small  accomplishments  which 
earned  for  him  the  admiration  of  all  who.stood  at  the  bar.  He  was 
given  to  the  singing  of  sentimental  songs  and  could  do  very  neat 
steps  in  the  sand.  His  hat  was  worn  at  a  careless  angle,  and  in 
his  walk  there  was  a  defiant  little  swagger,  of  which  he  was  quite 
unconscious. 

While  the  three  stood  at  the  corner,  the  troops  of  children  came 
from  the  Von  Moltke  school.  This  was  the  school  the  three  had 
attended. until  they  learned  to  read  the  Nickel  Library.  It  was  a 
congress  of  nations.  There  were  reddish  little  boys  with  all  the 

pugnacious  mischief  of  Ireland  squinting  from  their  eyes*  There 

were  docile  Swedish  tots  with  tow  braids,  and  little  Italian  girls 
of  such  olive  complexion  and  great  dark  eyes  that  dirt  and  tatter 
could  not  dismay  their  beauty.  Then  there  were  plump  German 
young  ones  who  skipped  instead  of  walking,  and  two  Negro  boys, 
at  whom  "Scotty"  spat,  so  that  they  had  to  jump  to  escape  disaster. 
The  older  girls  were  at  the  last  of  the  procession.  They  came 
locked  in  trios,  and  the  whole  street  was  awakened  by  their 
chatter. 
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"Scotty"  moved  over  to  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk  so  that  the 
girls  would  have  to  pass  between  him  and  the  swinging  doors 
that  opened  into  Heinmiller's.  He  tapped  his  hat  jauntily  with  a 
forefinger,  put  his  thumbs  into  his  vest  arm-hples,  and  waited. 
The  girls  saw  him  and  suddenly  ceased  talking.  They  exchanged 
swift  glances  and  began  to  walk  more  rapidly. 

"Hello,  girls !"•  he  said. 

They  tried  to  hurry  past.  He  stepped  in  and  seized  a  girl  in 
the  second  three.  It  was  Susie  Curtin. 

"Come  here,  Susie,  I  want  to  tell  you  something,"  he  said, 
tightening  his  lips  to  keep  back  the  laughter. 

"You  let  go  of  me,"  she  cried,  pulling  and  backing  away  from 
him,  but  he  had  gripped  her  forearm  and  she  tugged  in  vain. 

"No — on  the  level,  I  want  to  tell  you  something,"  he  said,  and 
then  he  gave  a  long  tantalizing  "Ah-h-h!"  as  she  struck  at  him 
awkwardly  and  girl-fashion,  while  he  dodged  the  blow  by  lean- 
ing backward. 

"Let- go  of  me!"  she  repeated.  .Her  voice  broke  and  her  eyes 
were  swimming  with  tears  of  mortification.  "You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself." 

She  broke  away  and  ran  headlong  among  her  companions. 
They  closed  about  her  and  hurried  on,  whispering  their  consola- 
tion as  they  cast  frightened  glances  back  at  the  corner  where 
"Scotty"  had  halted  after  making  a  playful  start  as  if  to  pursue 
them. 

Willie  Curtin  had  stood  still  while  this  was  happening  between 
"Scotty"  and  his  sister.  His  hands  were  clinched  in  his  trousers' 
pockets  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  did  not  have  the  strength  to 
withdraw  them. 

He  stood  motionless,  with  a  heat  rising  into  his  head.  The 
buildings  across  die  street  toppled  and  swung.  His  heart  beat 
rapidly. 
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"Scotty"  gave  a  peculiar  upward  jerk  to  his  head  and  smiled 
from  one  side  of  his  mouth.  # 

"I  like  to  kid  the  girls,"  he  said,  and  shouldered  through  the 
swinging  doors  into  Heinmiller's  place.  George  Tobey  followed 
him. 

Willie  leaned  against  the  corner  and  tried  to  whistle,  so  as  to 
reassure  himself  that  he  had  not  been  disturbed  by  the  episode.  He 
said  to  himself  that  Susie  was  only  a  child  and  "Scotty"  had  meant 
it  in  fun.  But  the  lie  contradicted  itself,  for  he  knew  that  he  was 
sick  with  self-contempt. 

But  what  could  he  have  done?  Suppose  he  had  interfered. 
"Scotty"  would  have  whipped  him.  In  this  miserable  reflection 
he  found  small  consolation.  He  had  read  paper-covered  books 
and  he  had  seen  the  weekly  melodrama  at  the  Bijou,  and  he 
knew  that  any  man  who  calls  himself  a  man  must  not  stand  silent, 
with  his  hands' in  his  pockets,  while  his  sister  is  being  bullied  and 
insulted.  He  remembered  that,  he  had  tried  to  grin  when  "Scotty" 
laid  hold  of  Susie  and  pulled  her  away  from  the  other  girls.  Per- 
haps "Scotty"  selected  her  just  to  prove  that  he  rated  Willie  as  a 
coward.  Willie  tapped  the  corner  of  the  building  with  his  closed 
fist  and  diought  hard  thoughts. 

He  did  not  speak  to  Susie  of  what  had  happened  at  the  corner. 
She  had  not  appealed  to  him  for  protection  when  "Scotty"  held 
her  by  the  arm.  She  did  not  rebuke  him  when  he  came  home  to 
supper.  She  looked  at  him  in  a  furtive  and  shamefaced  way 
across  the  table  as  if  to  acknowledge  that  both  of  them  lived  in 
fear  and  dread  of  the  only  "Scotty."  It  was  her  silence  and  her 
manner  of  not  expecting  him  to  play  the  man  that  wore  upon 
Willie.  He  knew  that  he  would  despise  himself  until  he  had 
fought  "Scotty." 

If  Willie  had  a  definite  resolution,  he  did  not  express  it— not 
even  to  himself.  When  he  began  to  work  in  Larry  Bowen's  gym- 
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nasium,  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  preparing  to  fight  "Scotty." 
He  was  learning  to  box  because  every  young  fellow  should  know 
how  to  take  care  of  himself. 

Larry  Bowen  was  a  retired  professional  who  gave  evening 
lessons  in  a  loft  which  he  called  his  "academy."  Larry  had  lost 
many  of  his  teeth  in  prairie  battles,  and  one  ear,  after  repeated 
poundings,  had  taken  on  a  sort  of  muffin-shape.  Larry  had  fallen 
short  of  championship  honors,  but  no  one  less  than  a  champion 
had  beaten  him  down  when  he  was  -in  his  prime.  He  and  his 
advanced  pupils  received  Willie  into  their  grim  brotherhood  and 
taught  him  that  pain  and  bloodshed  are  the  mere  zest  of  man-  • 
hood.  He  fought  them  doggedly  and  then  sat  among,  them, 
thoughtfully  taking  instruction.  For  a  half-hour  at  a  time  he 
would  send  the  punching-bag  tap-tap-tap  against  the  hard  boards. 
He  felt  of  himself  and  found  new  muscles  lining  themselves. 

One  evening  he  caught  the  great  Larry  unawares  and  shook 
him  to  the  heels  with  a  straight  left-hander.  Larry  crouched  and 
came  back  to  fight — not  to  instruct.  They  mixed  it — counter  and  • 
cross,  give  and  take,  infighting,  tearing  loose,  breathing  heavily 
like  maddened  animals — each  swinging  desperately  for  the  knock- 
out. When  they  finished,  in  a  struggling  embrace,  Willie  felt  the  ' 
warm  blood  in  his  mouth,  and  the  great  Larry  regarded  his  pupil 
with  but  one  effective  eye.  . 

"You're  comin'  on  a  lot,  kid,"  said  Larry,  caressing  his  nose  with 
a  gloved  hand. 

This  would  be  scant'  praise  from  any  one  but  Larry.  Willie 
knew  what  it  meant.  He  walked  homeward,  stretching  himself 
within  his  sweater  and  tapping  his  biceps.  The  light  from  Hein- 
millcr's  place  fell  across  the  sidewalk.  From'  within  came  the  as- 
sertive voice  of  the  only  "Scotty,"  who  was  talking  politics.  No 
doubt  "Scotty"  had  forgotten  all  about  it— -for  it  had  been  but  a 
trivial  incident.  His  career  had  been  crowded  with  many  such 
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pleasantries.  When  Willie  walked  in,  "Scotty"  gave  him  a  side- 
wise  nod,  such  as  a  great  personage  bestows  upon  a  satellite  enter- 
ing his  presence,  and  he  continued  his  dissertation  on  men  and 
affairs,  as  viewed  by  the  precinct-worker.  Willie  stood  back, 
somewhat  at  a  loss  for  a  definite  policy,  and  yet  quietly  confident 
that  opportunity  is  seldom  denied  the  willing  soul. 

A  fight,  to  have  any  ceremonial  dignity,  must  follow  logically 
upon  a  quarrel.  Therefore,  when  "Scotty"  declared  that  a  certain 
"Jimmy,"  of  ward  fame,  was  a  prince  and  the  very  essence  of  gen- 
tility, Willie  had  to  say  that  "Jimmy"  was  a  cheap  thief  and  a 
lowly  counterfeit. 

Thereupon  "Scotty"  unhesitatingly  used  violent  language  and 
the  provocation  existed.  Willie  hit  "Scotty"  twice  before  "Scotty" 
knew  that  he  was  to  be  hit  at  all.  Heinmiller,  the  man  of  peace, 
shouted  from  behind  the  bar,  counseling  arbitration.  "Scotty" 
aroused  himself  and  bore  down  upon  the  boy.  He  ran  straight 
into  a  rigid  left  arm,  but  he  caught  hold  of  Willie's  coat  and  tried 
to  pull  the  battle  down  to  the  floor — a  tactic  of  the  bar-room 
fighter.  Willie  gave  a  twist  and  wriggled  out  of  the  coat.  He 
ran  for  a  shelter  behind  the  pool-table.  "Scotty"  followed,  and 
the  boy  suddenly  turned,  meeting  the  big  fellow  right  and  left. 
"Scotty"  fell  backward  and  Willie  pounced  upon  him. 

When  the  patrolman  rushed  in  and  compelled  Willie  to  relax 
his  hold  upon  the  throat  of  the  only  "Scotty,"  his  judicial  mind 
did  not  classify  the  battle  as  one  tinged  with  the  sweetness  of 
chivalry  or  touched  by  the  glamour  of  romance.  It  was  the  in- 
evitable, the  nightly  "saloon  scrap." 

The  Curtin  family  was  deeply  humiliated  and  hurt  in  reputa- 
tion. John  Curtin  had  to  go  out  at  night  to  find  a  bondsman. 
Willie  was  released  from  the  station  at  midnight.  His  mother 
and  Susie  were  waiting  for  him-— indignant,  horrified. 

"To  think  that  any  son  of  mine'd  turn  out  to  be  a  saloon 
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rowdy,**  said  Mrs.  Curtin.  "Locked  up— the  same  as  a  thief.  1*11 
be  ashamed  to  meet  Father  Carney.** 

"That*s  all  right,**  said  Willie. 

"It  serves  you  right  for  always  running  around  with  those  toughs 
and  trying  to  be  a  regular  prize-fighter,"  added  Susie. 

"That*s  all  right,'*  said  Willie. 


Mr.  Payson's  Satirical  Christmas 

Mr.  Sidney  Payson  was  full  of  the  bitterness  of  Christmas-tide. 
Mr.  Payson  was  the  kind  of  man  who  loved  to  tell  invalids  that 
they  were  not  looking  as  well  as  usual,  and  who  frightened  young 
husbands  by  predicting  that  they  would  regret  having  married.  He 
seldom  put  the  seal  of  approval  on  any  human  undertaking.  It 
was  a  matter  of  pride  with  him  that  he  never  failed  to  find  the 
sinister  motive  for  the  act  which  other  people  applauded.  Some 
of  his  pious  friends  used  to  say  that  Satan  had  got  the  upper  hand 
with  him,  but  there  were  others  who  indicated  that  it  might  be 
Bile. 

Think  of  the  seething  wrath  and  the  sense  of  humiliation  with 
which  Mr.  Sidney  Payson  set  about  his  Christmas-shopping!  In  the 
first  place,  to  go  shopping  for  Christmas-presents  was  the  most 
conventional  thing  that  any  one  could  do,  and  Mr.  Payson  hated 
conventionalities.  For  another  thing,  the  giving  of  Christmas- 
presents  carried  with  it  some  testimony  of  affection,  and  Mr.  Pay- 
son  regarded  any  display  of  affection  as  one  of  the  crude  symp- 
toms of  barbarous  taste. 
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If  he  could  have  assembled  his  relatives  at  a  Christmas-gathering 
and  opened  a  few  old  family  wounds,  reminding  his  brother  and 
his  two  sisters  of  some  of  their  youthful  follies,  thus  shaming  them 
before  the  children,  Mr.  Sidney  Payson  might  have  managed  to 
make  out  a  rather  merry  Christmas.  Instead  of  that,  he  was  con- 
demned to  go  out  and  purchase  gifts  and  be  as  cheaply  idiotic  as 
the  other  wretched  mortals  with  whom  he  was  being  carried  along. 
No  wonder  that  he  chafed  and  rebelled  and  vainly  wished  that  he 
could  hang  crape  on  every  Christmas-tree  in  the  universe. 

Mr.  Sidney  Payson  hated  his  task  and  he  was  puzzled  by  it. 
After  wandering  through  two  stores  and  looking  in  at  twenty  win- 
dows he  had  been  unable  to  make  one  selection.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  all  the  articles  offered  for  sale  were  singularly  and  uniformly 
inappropriate.  The  custom  of  giving  was  a  farce  in  itself,  and  the 
store-keepers  had  done  what  they  could  to  make  it  a  sickening 
travesty. 

"I'll  go  ahead  and  buy  a  lot  of  things  at  haphazard,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "I  don't  care  a  hang  whether  they  are  appropriate  or  not." 

At  that  moment  he  had  an  inspiration.  It  was  an  inspiration 
which  could  have  come  to  no  one  except  Mr.  Sidney  Payson.  It 
promised  a  speedy  end  to  shopping  hardships.  It  guaranteed  him 
a  Christmas  to  his  own  liking. 

He  was  bound  by  family  custom  to  buy  Christmas-presents  for 
his  relatives.  He  had  promised  his  sister  that  he  would  remem- 
ber every  one  in  the  list.  But  he  was  under  no  obligation  to 
give  presents  that  would  be  welcome.  Why  not  give  each 
of  his  relatives  some  present  which  would  be  entirely  useless, 
inappropriate,  and  superfluous?  It  would  serve  them  right  for 
involving  him  in  the  childish  performances  of  the  Christmas- 
season.  It  would  be  a  burlesque  on  the  whole  nonsensicality  of 
Christmas-giving.  It  would  irritate  and  puzzle  his  relatives 
and  probably  deepen  their  hatred  of  him.  At  any  rate,  it  would 
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be  a  satire  on  a  silly  tradition,  and,  thank  goodness,  it  wouldn't 
be  conventional. 

Mr.  Sidney  Payson  went  into  the  first  department-store  and 
found  himself  at  the  book-counter. 

"Have  you  any  work  which  would  be  suitable  for  an  elderly 
gentleman  of  studious  habits  and  deep  religious  convictions?"  he 
asked. 

"We  have  here  the  works  of  Flavius  Josephus  in  two  volumes," 
replied  the  young  woman. 

"All  right;  I'll  take  them,"  he  said.  "I  want  them  for  my 
nephew  Fred.  He  likes  Indian  stories." 

The  salesgirl  looked  at  him  wonderingly. 

"Now,  then,  I  want  a  love-story,"  said  Mr.  Payson.  "I  have  a 
maiden  sister  who  is  president  of  a  Ruskin  club  and  writes  essays 
about  Buddhism.  I  want  to  give  her  a  book  that  tells  about  a  girl 
named  Mabel  who  is  loved  by  Sir  Hector  Something-or-Other. 
Give  me  a  book  that  is  full  of  hugs  and  kisses  and  heaving  bosoms 
and  all  that  sort  of  rot.  Get  just  as  far  away  from  Ibsen  and 
Howells  and  Henry  James  as  you  can  possibly  get." 

"Here  is  a  book  that  all  the  girls  in  the  store  say  is  very  good," 
replied  the  young  woman.  "It  is  called  'Virgie's  Betrothal;  or,  the 
Stranger  at  Birchwood  Manor.'  It's. by  Imogene  Sybil  Beauclerc." 

"If  it's  what  it  sounds  to  be,  it's  just  what  I  want,"  said  Payson, 
showing  his  teeth  at  the  young  woman  with  a  devilish  glee.  "You 
say  the  girls  here  in  the  store  like  it?" 

"Yes;  Miss  Simmons,  in  the  handkerchief-box  department,  says 
it's  just  grand." 

"Ha!  All  right!  I'll  take  it." 

He  felt  his  happiness  rising  as  he  went  out  of  the  store.  The  joy 
shone  in  his  face  as  he  stood  at  the  skate-counter. 

"I  have  a  brother  who  is  forty-six  years  old  and  rather  fat,"  he 
said  to  the  salesman.   "I  don't  suppose  he's  been  on  the  ice  in 
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twenty-five  years.  He  wears  a  No.  9  shoe.  Give  me  a  pair  of 
skates  for  him." 

A  few  minutes  later  he  stood  at  the  silk-counter. 

"What  are  those  things?"  he  asked,  pointing  to  some  gaily 
colored  silks  folded  in  boxes. 

"Those  are  scarfs." 

"Well,  if  you've  got  one  that  has  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  in 
it,  I'll  take  it.  I  want  one  with  lots  of  yellow  and  red  and  green 
in  it.  I  want  something  that  you  can  hear  across  the  street.  You 
see,  I  have  a  sister  who  prides  herself  on  her  quiet  taste.  Her. 
costumes  are  marked  by  what  you  call  'unobtrusive  elegance.*  I 
think  she'd  rather  die  than  wear  one  of  those  things,  so  I  want  the 
biggest  and  noisiest  one  in  the  whole  lot." 

The  girl  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  Mr.  Payson's  strange 
remarks,  but  she  was  too  busy  to  be  kept  wondering. 

Mr.  Payson's  sister's  husband  is  the  president  of  a  church  tem- 
perance society,  so  Mr.  Payson  bought  him  a  buckhorn  corkscrew. 

There  was  one  more  present  to  buy. 

"Let  me  see,"  said  Mr.  Payson.  "What  is  there  that  could  of  no 
earthly  use  to  a  girl  six  years  old  ?" 

Even  as  he  spoke  his  eye  fell  on  a  sign:  "Bargain  sale  of  neck- 
wear." 

"I  don't  believe  she  would  care  for  cravats,"  he  said.  "I  think 
Til  buy  some  for  her." 

He  saw  a  box  of  large  cravats  marked  "25  cents  each." 

"Why  are  those  so  cheap?"  he  asked. 

"Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  they're  out  of  style."' 

"That's  good.  I  want  eight  of  them— oh,  any  eight  will  do.  I 
want  them  for  a  small  niece  of  mine— a  little  girl  about  six  years 
old." 

Without  indicating  the  least  surprise,  the  salesman  wrapped  up 
the  cravats. 
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Letters  received  by  Mr.  Sidney  Payson  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  Christmas-presents: 

"Dear  Brother:  Pardon  me  for  not  having  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  your  Christmas-present.  The  fact  is  diat  since  the  skates 
came  I  have  been  devoting  so  much  of  my  time  to  the  re-acquiring 
of  one  of  my  early  accomplishments  that  I  have  not  had  much 
time  for  writing.  I  wish  I  could  express  to  you  the  delight  I  felt 
when  I  opened  the  box  and  saw  that  you  had  sent  me  a  pair  of 
skates.  It  was  just  as  if  you  had  said  to  me:  'Will,  my  boy,  some 
people  may  think  that  you  are  getting  on  in  years,  but  I  know 
diat  you're  not.'  I  suddenly  remembered  that  the  presents  which 
I  have  been  receiving  for  several  Christmases  were  intended  for  an 
old  man.  I  have  received  easy-chairs,  slippers,  mufflers,  smoking- 
jackcts,  and  the  like.  When  I  received  the  pair  of  skates  from  you 
I  felt  that  twenty  years  had  been  lifted  off  my  shoulders.  Hew  in 
the  world  did  you  ever  happen  to  think  of  them?  Did  you  really 
believe  that  my  skating-days  were  not  over  ?  Well,  they're  not,  I 
went  to  the  pond  in  the  park  on  Christmas-day  and  worked  at  it 
for  two  hours  and  I  had  a  lot  of  fun.  My  ankles  were  rather  weak 
and  I  fell  down  twice,  fortunately  without  any  serious  damage 
to.  myself  or  the  ice,  but  I  managed  to  go  through  the  motions, 
and  before  I  left  I  skated  with  a  smashing  pretty  girl.  Well,  Sid, 
I  have  you  to  thank.  .1  never  would  have  ventured  on  skates  again 
if  it  had  not  been  for  you.  I  was  a  little  stiff  yesterday,  but  this 
morning  I  went  out  again  and  had  a  dandy  time.  I  owe  the  re- 
newal of  my  youth  to,  you.  Thank  you  many  times,  and  believe 
me  to  be,  as  ever,  your  affectionate  brodier, 

"William." 

"Dear  Brother:  The  secret  is  out!  I  suspected  it  all  the  time. 
It  is  needless  for  you  to  offer  denial.  Sometimes  when  you  have 
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acted  the  cynic  I  have  almost  believed  that  you  were  sincere,  but 
each  time  I  have  been  relieved  to  observe  in  you  something  which 
told  me  that  underneath  your  assumed  indifference  there  was  a 
genial  current  of  the  romantic  sentiment  of  the  youth  and  the 
lover.  How  can  I  be  in  doubt  after  receiving  a  little  book— a  love- 
story  ? 

"I  knew,  Sidney  dear,  that  you  would  remember  me  at  Christ- 
mas. You  have  always  been  the  soul  of  thoughtfulness,  especially 
to  those  of  us  who  understood  you.  I  must  confess,  however,  that 
I  expected  you  to  do  the  deadly  conventional  thing  and  send  me  ( 
something  heavy  and  serious.  I  knew  it  would  be  a  book.  All  of 
my  friends  send  me  books.  That  comes  of  being  president  of  a 
literary  club.  But  you  are  the  only  one,  Sidney,  who  had  the  rare 
and  kindly  judgment  to  appeal  to  the  woman  and  not  to  the 
club  president.  Because  I  am  interested  in  a  serious  literary  move- 
ment it  need  not  follow  that  I  want  my  whole  life  to  be  over- 
shadowed by  the  giants  of  the  kingdom  of  letters.  Although  I 
would  not  dare  confess  it  to  Mrs.  Peabody  or  Mrs.  Hutchens,  there 
are  times  when  I  like  to  spend  an  afternoon  with  an  old-fashioned 
love-story. 

"You  are  a  bachelor,  Sidney,  and  as  for  me,  I  have  long  since 
ceased  to  blush  .at  the  casual  mention  of  'old  maid.*  It  was  not 
for  us  to  know  the  bitter-sweet  experiences  of  courtship  and  mar- 
riage, and  you  will  remember  that  we  have  sometimes  pitied  the 
headlong  infatuation  of  sweethearts'  and  have  felt  rather  superior 
in  our  freedom.  And  yet,  Sidney,  if  we  chose  to  be  perfectly 
candid  with  each  other,  I  dare  say  that  both  of  us  would  confess 
to  having  known  something  about  that  which  men  call  love.  We 
might  confess  that  we  had  felt  its  subtle  influence,  at  times  and 
places,  and  with  a  .stirring  uneasiness,  as  one  detects  a  draft. ' 
We  might  go  so  far  as  to  admit  that  sometimes  we  pause  in  our 
lonely  lives  and  wonder  what  might  have  been  and  whether  it 
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would  not  have  been  better,  after  all.  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  writing 
like  a  sentimental  school-girl,  but  you  must  know  diat  I  have  been 
reading  your  charming  little  book,  and  it  has  come  to  me  as  a  mes- 
sage from  you.  Is  it  not  really  a  confession,  Sidney? 

"You  have  made  me  very  happy,  dear  brother.  I  feel  more 
closely  drawn  to  you  than  at  any  time  since  we  were  all  together  at 
Christmas,  at  the  old  home.  Come  and  see  me.  Your  loving  sister, 

"Gertrude." 

"Dear  Brother:  Greetings  to  you  from  the  happiest  household 
in  town,  thanks  to  a  generous  Santa  Claus  in  the  guise  of  Uncle 
Sidney.  I  must  begin  by  thanking  you  on  my  own  account.  How 
in  the  world  did  you  ever  learn  that  Roman  colors  had  come  in 
again?  I  have  always  heard  that  men  did  not  follow  the  styles 
and  could  not  be  trusted  to  select  anything  for  a  woman,  but  it  is 
a  libel,  a  base  libel,  for  the  scarf  which  you  sent  is  quite  the  most 
beautiful  thing  I  have  received  tliis  Christmas.  I  have  it  draped 
over  the  large  picture  in  the  parlor,  and  it  is  the  envy  of  every  one 
who  has  been  in  today.  A  thousand,  thousand  thanks,  dear  Sid- 
ney. It  was  perfectly  sweet  of  you  to  remember  me,  and  I  call  it 
nothing  less  than  a  stroke  of  genius  to  think  of  anything  so  appro- 
priate and  yet  so  much  out  of  the  ordinary. 

"John  asks  me  to  thank  you — but  I  must  tell  you  the  story.  One 
evening  last  week  we  had  a  little  chafing-dish  party  after  prayer- 
meeting,  and  I  asked  John  to  open  a  bottle  of  olives  for  me.  Well, 
he  broke  the  small  blade  of  his  knife  trying  to  get  the  cork  out. 
He  said :  'If  I  live  to  get  downtown  again,  I'm  going  to  buy  a  cork- 
screw/ Fortunately  he  had  neglected  to.  buy  one,  and  so  your  gift 
seemed  to  come  straight  from  Providence.  John  is  very  much 
pleased.  Already  he  has  found  use  for  it,  as  it  happened  that  he 
wanted  to  open  a  bottle  of  household  ammonia  the  very  first  thing 
this  morning. 
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"As  for  Fred's  lovely  books,  thank  goodness  you  didn't  send  him 
any  more  story-books.  John  and  I  have  been  trying  to  induce 
him  to  take  up  a  more  serious  line  of  reading.  The  Josephus 
ought  to  help  him  in  the  study  of  his  Sunday-school  lessons.  We 
were  pleased  to  observe  that  he  read  it  for  about  an  hour  this 
morning. 

"When  you  were  out  here  last  fall  did  Genevieve  tell  you  that 
she  was  collecting  silk  for  a  doll  quilt?  She  insists  that  she  did 
not,  but  she  must  have  done  so,  for  how  could  you  have  guessed 
that  she  wants  pieces  of  silk  above  anything  else  in  the  world  ? 
The  perfectly  lovely  cravats  which  you  sent  will  more  than  com- 
plete the  quilt,  and  I  think  that  mamma  will  get  some  of  the  extra 
pieces  for  herself.  Fred  and  Genevieve  send  love  and  kisses.  John 
insists  that  you  come  out  to  dinner  some  Sunday  very  soon— next 
Sunday  if  you  can.  After  we  received  your  presents  we  were  quite 
ashamed  of  the  box  we  had  sent  over  to  your  hotel,  but  we  will  try 
to  make  up  the  difference  in  heart-felt  gratitude.  Don't  forget — 
any  Sunday.  Your  loving  sister, 

"Katherine." 

It  would  be  useless  to  tell  what  Mr.  Sidney  Payson  thought  of 
himself  after  he  received  these  letters. 
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Two  men  sat  by  one  of  the  narrow  windows  of  the  Freedom  Hotel. 
They  were  tipped  back  in  their  straight  wooden  chairs  and  their 
feet  rested  against  the  scarred  sill  of  the  window. 
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One  of  the  men  was  tall,  with  a  tan-colored  mustache  and  a 
goatee.  He  wore  a  black  slouch  hat,  which  was  pulled  forward 
over  one  eye  so  that  it  gave  him  a  suggestion  of  rural  bravado.  The 
other  man  was  younger,  hollow-cheeked,  and  with  hair  and  beard 
of  dead  blackness.  His  light-colored  stiff  hat  seemed  preposter- 
.  ously  out  of  season,  for  a  slow  but  steady  sift  of  snow  was  coming 
down. 

Both  men  wore  clothes  of  careful  cut,  but  the  shape  had  gone 
from  the  garments.  The  elbows  were  shiny,  the  vest  buttons  were 
not  uniform  and  the  fronts  were  sadly  spotted. 

In  the  room  with  the  two  men  were  some  fifty  other  men, 
marked  by  adversity,. most  of  them  holding  with  weakened  pride 
to  some  chattel  of  better  days. 

As  many  as  could  find  places  at  the  windows  sat.  and  looked 
with  fascinated  idleness  at  the  rushing  money-makers  outside. 
Others  put  their  backs  to  the  dim  light  and  read  from  scraps  of 
newspapers.  There  was  a  smothering  odor  of  pipe-smoke,  which 
floated  in  vague  ribbons  above  the.  clustering  heads.  Sometimes — 
but  not  often — the  murmur  of'  conversation  was  broken  by  laugh- 
ter. 

It  is  a  good  thing  the  Freedom  Hotel  calls  itself  a  hotel,  other- 
wise it  would  be  a  lodging-house.  These  men  in  the  bare  "office" 
were  being  sheltered  at  a  weekly  rate  of  $1.50,  and  each  had  a 
cubby-hole  for  a  home — a  mere  shell  of  wood  open  at*  the  top. 
The  upper  floors  of  the  Freedom  Hotel  were  subdivided  into  these 
tiny  pens.  Here  the  tired  and  discouraged  men  came  crawling 
every  night.  From  these  boxes  the  frowsy  and  unrested  men 
emerged  every  morning. 

The  wreckage  on  an  ocean  beach  washes  together  as  if  by 
choice  and  die  wrecks  of  a  city  mobilize  of  their  own  free  will. 
The  man  who  is  down  must  find  some  one  with  whom  he  can 
rail  at  the  undeserving  prosperous. 
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The  Freedom  Hotel  sheltered  a  community  of  equals,  all  worsted 
in  the  fight,  some  living  on  the  crumbs  of  a  happier  period,  some 
abjectly  depending  on  the  charity  of  friends  and  relatives,  and 
some  struggling  along  on  small  and  unreliable  pay. 

There  was  a  400-page  novel  in  every  life  there,  but  the  con- 
densed stories  of  die  two  men  at  the  window  must  suffice  for  the 
present. 

The  older,  the  one  with  the  slouch  hat— son  of  wealdiy  merchant 
in  Indiana  town-— inherited  money— married—learned  to  gam- 
ble—took up  with  Board  of  Trade— wife  died— more  reckless 
gambling— moved  to  Chicago — went  broke— Freedom  Hotel. 

The  younger,  with  black  hair  and  beard— son  of  a  judge  in 
Western  city— reared  with  great  care  by  mother — sent  to  col- 
lege— learned  to  drink — repeatedly  forgiven  by  father  through  the 
intercession  of  die  mother — mother  died — father  cast  son  from 
home — son  in  Chicago,  employed  in  a  collection  agency — went 
on  a  drunk — Freedom  Hotel. 

The  victim  of  gambling  did  most  of  the  talking. 

"They  can't  always  keep  me  down,  now,  you  can  bet  on  that," 
he  said,  nervously  combing  his  goatee  with  thumb  and  finger.  "I 
wish  I  could  have  had  about  ten  thousand  last  week.  I'd  have 
shown  some  of  these  fellows." 

"If  I  had  ten  thousand  I  wouldn't  chance  a  cent  of  it,"  said  the 
other,  his  eyes  twitching. 

"Well,  I'll  beat  the  game  yet,  you  see  if  I  don't.  I've  got  three  or 
four  fellows  in  this  town  to  get  even  with— fellows  that  I  spent 
my  money  on  when  I  had  it;  fellows  that  could  come  to  me  and 
get  fifty  or  a  hundred  just  for  the  askin'  of  it,  and  there  ain't  one 
of  'em  today  that'd  turn  over  his  finger  to  help  me— not  one  of 
'em.  That's  what  you  get  when  you're  down,  young  man.  If 
you  want  to  find  out  who  your  friends  are,  just  wait  till  you  go 
broke." 
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"I  know  all  about  it,"  said  the  other.  With  a  shaky  hand  he 
took  the  last  cigarette  from  a  package. 

"I  was  thinkin'  when  I  turned  into  my  bunk  last  night,  'Well, 
this  is  a  devil  of  a  place  for  a  man  that  had  a  room  at  the  Palmer 
House,  when  it  was  the  talk  of  the  whole  country.*  That  was 
when  I  used  to  drive  my  own  trotter  and  hire  a  man  to  take  care 
of  him.  When  I'd  come  to  Chicago,  the  hotel  clerks  used  to  jump 
over  the  counter  to  shake  hands  with  me.  If  I  wanted  a  steak,  I 
went  to  Billy  Boyle's  for  it.  If  I  was  over  on  Clark  Street  and 
wanted  a  game,  I  could  get  a  private  roll.  It  was  'Phil'  here  and 
Thil'  there,  and  nothin'  too  good  for  me.  Do  you  think  I  could 
go  to  any  one  o'  them  today  and  get  a  dollar?  A  dollar!  Not  a 
cent— not  a  red  cent.  That's  what  you  get  when  you're  in  hard 
luck." 

"You  can't  tell  me  anything  about  it,"  said  the  other,  in  a  re- 
strained voice,  for  his  lungs  were  filled  with  cigarette-smoke, 
which  he  was  breathing  slowly  through  his  nostrils.  "Didn't  I  go 
to  college  with  fellows  that  live  right  here  in  this  town,  and  don't 
they  pass  me  on  the  street  every  day  or  two  without  recognizing 
me  ?  Why,  when  I  think  diat  I  came  of  a  family  diat — ah,  well, 
it's  all  right.  Money  talks  here  in  Chicago,  and  if  you  haven't  got 
money  you're  little  better  than  a  tramp." 

"Well,  I'll  have  it  again  and  I'll  make  some  of  these  fellows 
sorry  they  ever  threw  me  down.  •  I'll  make  'em  sweat.  If  I 
don't "  and  he  ran  into  profanity. 

"Here's  a  telegram  for  you,"  said  some  one  at  his  elbow. 

It  was  the  "clerk"  of  the  Freedom— a  short  man  with  an  in- 
dented nose,  who  went  about  in  his  shirt-sleeves. 

"For  me  ?"  asked  the  speculator,  in  surprise. 

"That's  what  it  says  here — Philip  Sanderson.  It  come  over  from 
136." 

"That's  right." 
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"I  signed  for  it." 

He  tore  open  the  envelope  and  read  the  message.  It  seemed  that 
he  gazed  at  it  for  a  full  minute  without  speaking  or  moving. 
Then  he  arose  and  hurried  away.  The  judge's  son  rubbed  his  eyes 
and  felt  vainly  for  another  cigarette. 

"Your  partner's  gone,"  said  the  clerk  that  evening. 

"Who — Sanderson?"  asked  the  judge's  son. 

"Yes,  this  afternoon.  He  didn't  have  much  packin'  to  do. 
What  do  you  think?  An  old  aunt  of  his  died  down  in  Indiana  and 
he  told  me  he'd  come  in  for  about  five  thousand." 

"Well,  I'll  swear,"  said  the  judge's  son,  "and  he  didn't  leave  any 
word?" 

"Nope." 

A  week  later  the  judge's  son  was  walking  in  State  Street. 

The  cold  north  wind  was  blowing. 

His  summer  derby  had  to  be  held  in  place.  The  other  hand  was 
deep  in  his  trousers'  pocket. 

His  old  sack-coat  was  tightly  buttoned  and  the  collar  was  turned 
up.  The  judge's  son  seemed  to  be  limping  in  each  foot,  but  it 
was  not  a  limp.  It  was  the  slouch  of  utter  dejection. 

He  was  within  thirty  feet  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  Palmer 
House  when  he  saw  a  man  come  out. 

The  judge's  son  had  to  take  a  second  look,  to  be  sure  of  his  own 
senses.  Instead  of  the  old  and  crumpled  slouch  there  was  a  new 
broad-brimmed  felt  hat  of  much  shapeliness.  The  winter  over- 
coat was  heavy  chinchilla,  with  a  velvet  collar.  Sanderson  was 
smoking  a  long  cigar.  He  had  shaved  recently.  His  shoes  were 
brightly  polished.  As  he  stood  back  in  the  sheltered  doorway  he 
worked  his  left  hand  into  a  blood-red  glove. 

The  judge's  son  stood  some  fifteen  feet  away  and  hesitated.  Then 
he  slunk  to  the  shelter  of  a  column  and  spoke  to  his  partner. 

"Well,  Sanderson,  they  seem  to  be  coming  pretty  easy  for  you." 
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Sanderson  looked  at  the  speaker,  squinting  through  the  smoke. 

He  said  nothing.  His  hand  being  well  into  the  glove,  he  fas- 
tened the  clasp  at  the  wrist  with  a  springy  snap.  With  a  satisfied 
lick  he  turned  his  cigar  once  over  in  his  mouth.  A  flake  of  ash 
had  fallen  on  the  chinchilla  coat.  He  brushed  it  off.  Then  he 
pushed  through  the  swinging  doors  and  went  back  into  the  hotel. 
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At  eight  o'clock  the  front  room  was  gently  baking  with  heat  from 
the  base-burner,  and  the  gas-jet,  with  four  scalloped  dance  pro- 
grams dangling  from  it,  was  lighted  to  the  utmost. 

On  the  marble-topped  table  was  the  photograph  of  a  tense  young 
man  with  plastered  hair.  The  picture  lay  against  a  metallic  prop 
of  fanciful  design  which  was  intrenched  between  the  album  and  a 
copy  of  "Lucille."  The  swollen  furniture  was  ornately  jig-sawed 
and  confined  in  plush,  and  every  piece  of  it  was  modestly  backed 
up  against  the  wall. 

The  crayon  portrait  of  Mamie's  father  looked  down  benignly  on 
this  room. cleared  for  action.  The  portrait  represented  a  bearded 
fop  with  a  fantastic  forelock,  a  neck-tie  spotted  with  great  accu- 
racy and  a  shirt-front  bearing  a  lump  of  gold.  On  two  or  three 
occasions  of  his  life,  Mamie's  father  had  borne  an  approximate 
resemblance  to  die  man  in  the  frame.. 

One  occasion  was  that  of  the  visit  to  the  photographer's  and 
the  other  was  that  of  the  social  reception  to  the  executive  commit- 
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tee  of  the  Union.  In  the  picture  Mamie's  father  was  clean  and 
unwrinkled  and  he  bore  a  placid  maiden-like  expression  which 
Mamie  had  seldom  observed  in  him. 

The  crayon  portrait  had  originally  been  a  bargain  for  $2.50, 
and  the  agent  who  delivered  it  had  put  in  a  frame  at  $14.  The 
frame  .was  a.boiling  foliage  of  white  and  silver.  With  such  a  pic- 
ture in  the  house  there  was  no  chance  for  Mamie  to  lose  regard 
for  her  father.  As  for  the  father,  he  escaped  an  affliction  of  pride 
by  remaining  in  other  rooms  of  the  house. 

This  crayon  portrait  dwarfed  the  "Yard  of  Roses,"  the  "Wide- 
Awake"  and  "Fast  Asleep"  prints  and  the  other  pictures  hanging 
on  the  walls.  It  was  the  luminous  thing  of  the  front  parlor,  and 
it  was  to  the  portrait  that  Artie  Bianchard  addressed  himself  as  he 
came  in  from  the  hallway,  with  his  arm  lingering  at  Mamie's 
waist,  half-way  between  a  caress  and  a  hug.  "Hello,  old  boy," 
said  he,  and  then  he  asked  Mamie,  "How  does  the  old  gentleman 

stack  up?" 
"He's  back  there  now,  reading  the  paper." 
"All  right.  I  wasn't  lookin'  for  him." 
Artie  pulled  out  a  chair  and  seated  himself  in  it  sidewise.  He 

happened  to  see  the  photograph  on  the  table. 
Artie— -"Well,  I'm  not  turned  to  the  wall,  eh?" 
Mamie— "Don't  begin  talking  that  way." 
Artie— "I  was  just  kiddin',  Mame.  How's  the  ma-mah?" 
Mamie— "She  was  asking  about  you  today." 
Artie— "Say,  on  the  square,  has  she  got  any  time  for  me?" 
Mamie  (warmly)—  "Why,  of  course.  She  likes  you." 
Artie— "Well,  the  ma-mah's  got  a  cold  eye  in  her  head.  I  can't 

make  out  whether  I'm  strong,  or  not.  She  ain't  the  kind  of  a  girl 

that'd  be  afraid  to  say  a  few  diings  if  she  wanted  to." 
Mamie— "Pooh!" 
Artie—  'How  about  the  ringer  ?" 
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Mamie— "What's  that?" 

Artie — "You  know — that  guy  you  was  goin'  to  frost.  Have  you 

wrote  to  him?" 

Mamie  {excitedly)— "You  mean  Mr.  Wilson.  I  haven't  told  you, 
have  I?" 

Artie — "Well,  I  should  say  not.  Has  he  been  trailin'  you  again?" 

Mamie — "No,  but  he  wrote  to  me.  It's  the  funniest  thing  you 
ever  read.  I'll  get  you  the  letter." 

Artie — "Gee!  That  boy's  a  stayer.  If  he  don't  keep  off  o'  my 
route  there'll  be  people  walkin'  slow  behind  him  one  o'  these 
days.  Let's  see  what  he  says." 

(Mamie  goes  to  the  adjoining  room  and  returns  with  a  letter  and 
offers  it  to  Artie,) 

Artie— "Go  on  and  spiel." 

Mamie  {with  a  nervous  giggle  as  a  preliminary) — "Well,  he 
begins  by  saying,  'Miss  Mary  Carroll,  My  Dear  Madam.' " 

Artie — "  'My  Dear  Madam.'  Wouldn't  that  cook  you,  though?" 

Mamie— "Listen."   {Reads) 

"I  do  not  know  why  you  should  have  treated  me  as  you  have 
done.  I  have  always  regarded  you  as  a  friend,  biit  of  late  I  have 
come  to  the  opinion  that  you  desire  to  sever  our  friendship,  seeing 
that  you  did  not  speak  when  I  met  you  last  Sunday  eve.  If  you  have 
anything  against  me  I  would  like  to  know  in  what  regards  I  have 
not  treated  you  right  and  like  a  lady.  I  am  very  truly,  your  obedi- 
ent servant.  Grant  Wilson." 

Artie— "That's  a  good  thing.  I  wonder  where  he  got  next  to 
that  fancy  pass  about  severin'  friendships.  I'll  make  that  foxy  boy 
think  somebody's  severed  him  if  I  take  a  crack  at  him.  Did  you 
answer  it,  Mame?" 

Mamie— "Not  yet.  Would  you?" 

Artie— "Sure!  I'd  send  him  one  that'd  burn  a  hole  in  the  mail- 
sack.  You  get  your  little  old  sheet  of  paper  and  I'll  tip  you  off  a 
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few  things  to  tell  that  boy.  I'll  bet  you  all  kinds  of  money  that  I 
can  send  him  somethin'  that  hell  talk  about  in  his  sleep.  You  get 
the  paper." 

{Mamie  goes  to  the  next  room  and  returns  with  writing  ma- 
terial. She  removes  the  photograph  album  and  then  seats  herself  at 
the  table  ready  to  write.  An  attac\  of  the  giggles.) 

Artie— "Chop  the  laughin'.  Go  on  and  write  to  him.  I'll  tell 
you  what  to  say.  Just  begin  this  way,  'You're  all  right  but  you 
won't  do/  " 

Mamie— "No,  no,  Artie,  please  no.  I  don't  want  to  say  it  that 
way.  Besides,  I've  got  to  address  him  first.  Now,  what  shall  I 
call  him?" 

Artie— "You  could  call  him  a  good  many  things  and  make  no 
error,  I'll  tell  you  those." 

Mamie— "I  know,  but  shall  I  say  'Mr.  Wilson,  Sir,'  or  just  'Dear 
Sir?'"; 

Artie — "Naw,  not  in  a  thousand.  What  do  you  want  to  jolly 
him  for  ?  Get  in  plenty  o'  rough  work  right  from  the  start.  Throw 
it  into  him  hard.  Call  him  'foolish  Wilson  boy.'  You've  got  to 
wallop  one  o'  them  people  to  make  'em  understand.  Just  say, 
'Get  out  o*  town  and  keep  quiet  and  you  may  live  to  see  the  flowers 
again.'  If  you  give  him  that  easy  talk  he'll  think  you're  leadin' 
him  on.  Let  me  write  to  his  nobs  and  I'll  fix  him.  {Artie 
to\a  the  pen  and  mhm  for  a  few  moments,  Mamie  watching  him 
and  suppressing  giggles.)  Now,  how's  this?  This  is  the  real  stuff. 
{Reads.) 

"  'I  just  received  your  nervy  letter.  You  are  all  right,  but  you 
won't  do.  Do  not  come  into  our  ward  or  I  will  have  you  pinched. 
Remember,  I  never  saw  you  before  in  all  my  life.  You  are  worse 
than  a  stranger  to  me.  I  would  advise  you  to  stop  smokin'  that 
double-X  brand  of  dope,  because  it  gives  you  funny  dreams.  By 
fallin'  off  the  earth  you  will  oblige.' " 
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Mamie  {on  the  verge  of  hysterics) — "Oh-h-h-h-h !  What  would 
he  think  if  Isent  him  a  letter  like  that?" 

Artie — "He'd  think  he.  was  up  against  the  cold  outside,  and 
that's  where  he  is,  huh?'* 

Mamie — "Of  course.  You  know  that." 

{Artie  drops  the  pen,  and  with  great  caution  wraps -his  arm 
around  her  waist.) 

Tableau 


On  Winning  the  Affections  of  a  Woman 

The  morning  customer  learned  by  experience  that  Pink  thrived  on 
a  diet  of  long  words.  He  could  not  determine  whedier  Pink's 
admiration  for  these  words  was  real  or  feigned,  and  it  mattered 
little  so  long  as  the  boy  pretended  to  be  in  ecstasy. 

One  day,  toward  the  close  of  the  holiday  season,  the  morning 
customer  learned  something  of  Pink's  love  affairs.  This  was  really 
the  beginning  of  his  term  as  guide,  counselor  and  friend. 

"Good  morning,  Pink,"  he  said,  as  he  came  in.  "I  trust  you 
have  had  your  matutinal  this  morning." 

"My  goodness,  mistch!  I  might  have  my  pockets  full  of  'at  stuff 
an'  not  know  it.  I  ain't  had  nothin'  'iss  mawnin'  'cept  breakfas'." 

"Got  a  morning  paper?" 

"I  got  paht  o*  one  heah,  misteh,"  and  Pink  reached  under  the 
chair  for  it. 

"Part  of  one,  eh?  I  suppose  it's  the  page  of  small  ads.  You're 
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the  only  man  I  ever  knew  who  bought  a  newspaper  on  the  install- 
ment plan.  Why  don't  you  save  up  some  morning  and  buy  a 
whole  paper— have  a  little  enterprise  about  you?  You  want  to 
get  a  new  cushion  in  this  chair  too.  Don't  you  know  you  have  to 
treat  customers  well  in  order  to  hold  trade  these  days?" 

Pink  restrained  his  mirth  and  sighed  with  enjoyment. 

"Misteh,  you  sutny  good." 

While  he  was  working  with  the  rough  brush  to  remove  the  dry 
and  encrusted  mud,  he  sang  softly: 

"I  don'  love  a-nobody, 
An*  nobody  loves  me. 
Yo'  afteh  my  money — 
Don'  caih  faw  me. 
I'm  goino  stay  single, 
Always-a  be  free; 
I  don'  love  a-nobody, 
An'  nobody  loves  me/' 

The  morning  customer  folded  the  paper  in  his  lap  and  listened 
to  the  song. 

"Is  that  your  private  confession  ?"  he  asked. 

"Mow's 'at,  misteh?" 

"You  don't  love  anybody,  eh?" 

"Co'se,  misteh,  I  'uz  jus'  singin'  what  it  says  in  'at  song." 

"Oh,  I  see.  So  you  do  love  somebody,  after  all  ?  I  believe  I've 
heard  something  about  that  girl  out  there." 

"Out  wheah,  misteh — out  wheah  ?  You  neveh  saw  'at  guhl  in  all 
yo'  life,  misteh.  What  you  want  to  say  'at  faw?" 

"I  didn't  say  I  ever  saw  her.  I  said  I'd  heard  about  her." 

Pink  laughed  to  himself  until  his  frizzled  head  bobbed  up  and 
down  above  the  shoe.  Then  he  looked  up  at.  the  morning  cus- 
tomer, his  eyes  big  with  doubt,  and  said,  "Yo'  stringin'  me, 
misteh." 
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"Certainly  not.  I  was  talkin'  to  some  colored. boy  the  other 
day — I  forget  his  name.  I  says  to  him:  'Do  you  know  William 
Pinckney  Marsh?'  and  he  says:  'Do  you  mean  Pink  Marsh,  the 
fellow  that  likes  chicken  so  well?' " 

"Who  said  'at,  misteh?  Who  was  'at  cullud  rascal  'at  tried  to 
make  me  out  chicken-lifteh?" 

"Don't  get  excited.  Keep  right  on  with  your  work.  He  simply 
said  that  you  liked  chicken.  He  didn't  say  that  you  stole  chickens." 

"I  know,  misteh,  but  what  is  'at  he  means  by  sayin'  I  like 
chicken?  Don't  you  know  cullud  man  say  someping  like  'at  'bout 
anothch  an'  he  gen'ally  got  to  lose  a  fight?  Yes,  seh,  you  say 
'chickens'  to  cullud  man,  an'  'at  means  someping." 

"Why,  you  do  like  chicken,  don't  you?" 

"How's  'at?  W'y-— misteh,  even  if  I  do,  don't  all  people  like 
chicken?" 

"I  suppose  they  do,  but  diis  friend  of  yours  says  that  you  eat 
more  chicken  than  any  other  colored  fellow  on  the  South  Side." 

"Who?  Who?  He  say  'at,  misteh?  Goodness!  Wis't  you  could 
'membeh  his  name.  I  think  I'd  hahm  'at  man  if  I  get  him  placed. 
What  else  he  tell  you?" 

"Well,,  he  said  you  had  a  girl  and  that  another  fellow  was  trying 
to  cut  you  out." 

"Who— Gawge  Lippincott?" 

"Yes,  that's  the  name,  George  Lippincott.  This  fellow  seemed 
to  think  that  George  had  a  shade  the  best  of  it." 

"Don't  you  neveh  believe  it,  misteh,  not  faw  minute — no,  seh.  It 
ain't  wrote  in  no  book  'at  Gawge  Lippincott  can  do  me  at  no 
game — no,  seh." 

"Who's  the  girl?" 

"Young  lady  name  Miss  Lo'ena  Jackson." 

"Lorena,  eh?  That's  a  fancy  name?" 

"Yes,  seh,  an'  little  ol'  Miss  Lo'ena's  hot  membeh.  She's  so  wahm 
you  can  feel  'e  heat  on  otheh  side  of  'e  street  when  she  goes  past. 
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My  goodness!  I  s'pose  she's  bad  to  look  at.  She  had  me  settin'  up 
nights  faw  'while." 

"Dark?" 

"No,  seh,  not  as  dahk  as  me,  but  she  am*  no  blonde,  neetheh.  I 
s'pose  'at  guhl  am*  got  no  cloze.  My  goodness!  Get  on  'at  puhl- 
cullud  cloak  'ith  all  'em  buttons  an'  staht  'long  Deahbohn  Street- 
face  at  ev'y  window,  suah." 

"Does  she  reciprocate  your  affection  ?" 

"Don'  make  me  jump  faw  'em,  misteh.  What  is  'at — 'cip'ocate  ?" 

"Does  she  love  you?" 

"Misteh,  I'm  real  thing  jus'  now,  but  I  can't. p'omise  no  finish. 

I'm  playin'  hahd,  but  if  'at  lady  eveh  calls  me "  and  Pink  once 

more  shook  with  laughter. 

"I  don't  understand  you." 

"I  tell  you,  misteh.  When  I  staht  in  to  win  'at  lady  Gawge  Lip- 
pincott  'uz  ve'y  strong  theah.  She  couldn'  see  me.  Gawge  got  me 
beat  on  ej 'cation.  We  be  oveh  Mis'  Willahd's  house — ol'  Gawge 
on  sofy — 'Miss  Lo'ena,  I'm  afraid  'e  weatheh  goin'  'o  be  mo'  'centri- 
cal on  'count  of 'at  atmosphere'cal  management,'  someping  like  'at. 
She  come  back  jus'  as  wahm  as  he  wuz.  Me,  misteh?  Jus'  settin' 
theah  an'  bein'  counted  out.  I  wuzn't  in  'at  cullud  society  no  mo'n 
if  I'd  been  white.  When  it  come  to  tossin'  lang'age  ol'  Gawge  sutny 
had  me  skinned.  Jus'  same,  I  figgah  out  what  I  got  to  do  to  get 
nex'  to  'at  lady.  I  know  Miss  Lo'ena  wants  wheel— 'cuz  Jennie- 
Tayloh's  got  one  in  'e  same  house,  an'  kin'  o'  been  th'owin'  it  into 
Lo'ena  'bout  not  bein'  in  line.  One  night  I  'uz  talkin'  to  Lo'ena  an' 
I  say,  'What  kin'  of  a  wheel  is  'at  Jennie  Tayloh's  got?'  an'  she  say, 
'I  think,  Misteh  Mahsh,  it's  one  'at  huh  motheh  bought  at  secon'- 
han'  stoah.'  Knockin/  un'estand  ?  I  say,  'Miss  Lo'ena,  what  kin*  o* 
wheel  you  like  bes'/  an'  she  say  she  like  'at  Genemvieve  wheel.  I 
pull  out  my  little  book  an'  write  someping  in  it.  I  ask  huh  what 
size,  an'  she  say,  'Twent'-six,'  an'  I  say  'Twent'-six,'  an'  into  'e 
book,  un'estan',  misteh?   'Black  saddle  o*  tan  saddle?'  an'  she 
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say  'Tan.'  Down  it  goes  into  'at  book.  You  jus*  ought  to  sec  'em 
eyes.  'Misteh  Mahsh,  what  you  puttin'  into  'at  book?'  'Neveh  you 
min'.  You  find  out  some  day.'  My  goodness,  misteh!  I  own  'at 
lady  f  om  'at  minute.  She  know  mighty  well  why  I  put  all  'at  in 
'e  book.  Nex'  day  she  goes. an'  tells  Jennie  Tayloh,  'Misteh  Mahsh 
goin'  o'  buy  me  Genemvieve  wheel.'  I  s'pose  she's  usin'  me  bad 
now." 

"Well,  are  you  going  to  get  the  wheel?" 

"W'y,  misteh,  you  ought  to  know  me  betteh  'n  'at.  Way  things 
is  comin'  now  I  couldn'  buy  'at  chain  'at  goes  on  'e  back  wheel.  I 
couldn'  buy  'nough  keh'sene  to  fill  'at  little  lamp  'at  hangs  on  in 
front.  Lo'ena  knows  I'm  goin'  'o  buy  huh  wheel  jus'  e'  same. 
Walkin'  'long  otheh  evenin'  an'  I  say,  .'Miss  Lo'ena,  when's  yo' 
buhthday,'  and  she  tell  me,  Tenth  o'  Mahch,  but  what  you  want 
know  'at  faw?'  an'  I  say,  'Oh,  'at's  all  right,  neveh  mind!'  Look 
heah,  man,  when  it  come  tenth  o'  Mahch  and  no  wagon  backs  up 
theah  'ith  a  wheel  in  it — you  know!  I'll  be  cold  wheat-cake,  an' 
no  mistake!  She'll  have  Gawge  Lippincott  back  on  huh  staff,  suah 
'nough." 

"Well,  do  you  think  it's  right  to  trifle  with  a  young  lady's  affec- 
tions in  that  manner?" 

"Don't  you  botheh  'bout  'at  lady,  misteh.  She  ain'  nobody's  fool. 
She  eveh  get  a  wheel  out  o'  me  she'd  th'ow  me  in  'e  aih  an'  staht 
out  to  fin'  some  suckeh  to  buy  one  of  'em  bloomeh  suits  faw  huh. 
Yes,  seh,  she's  full  of  'at  ol'  con.  She  think  she  got  me  right  now.  I 
tol'  huh  'e  otheh  evenin',  'Lo'ena,  I'd  like  to  go  an'  have  some 
oystehs  'iss  ev'nin',  but  'e  fact  is  I'm.  savin'  ev'y  cent  o'  money  I 
can  get  hold  of.'  Well,  co'se  she  knows  what  I'm  savin'  faw — got 
to  have  'at  wheel  by  Mahch,  no  use  talkin'.  Oh,  I  don't  know!  I 
s'pose  I'm  foolish!  I  neveh  seen  cullud  lady  till  I  met  Miss  Lo'ena." 

"What  do. you  think  will  happen  when  this  girl  finds  out  for 
certain  that  you're  not  going  to  give  her  a  bicycle?" 
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"Neveh  you  mind.  I'll  fix  'at  all  right.  I'll  get  mad  at  huh  an' 
give  'at  wheel  to  somebody  else.  Til  give  it  to  cullud  lady  on  'e 
Nawth  Side." 

"Oh,  I  see.  Well,  Pink,  I  didn't  think  you'd  be  guilty  of  such 
malfeasance." 

"She'd  do  me  jus'  as  much  'feasance  if  she  got  chance.  She's  out 
afteh  'at  new  wheel,  an'  'at's  why  I'm  oP  papa  in  'e  pahloh  now. 
Befo'  I  sprung  'at  wheel  game,  Gawge  Lippincott  had  me  done 
easy — had  me  faded.  I  kind  o'  like  'at  lady,  but  she  can't  neveh  get 
me  foolish  enough  to  let  go  o'  no  coin;  no,  seh." 

"How  much  does  a  wheel  cost?" 

"Goodness,  misteh,  keep  still!  What's  'e  use?  I  s'pose  'at  wheel 
I'm  goin'  o'  buy  faw  Lo'ena  cost  eighty  dollahs.  Hush,  man!  If 
I  on'y  had  'at  much  I  wouldn'  be  fool  in'  'ith  Miss  Lo'ena  Jackson. 
I'd  be  wahm  boy  'ith  'em  swell  cullud  people  down  towahds 
Thuhtieth  Street — yes,  seh,  you  couldn'  lose  me." 

"Well,  that's  all  right.  If  you  rub  those  shoes  much  longer  you'll 
wear  them  out.  Here  is  your  piece  of  silver.  I  have  enjoyed  very 
much  the  story  of  your  amour." 

"Deahbohn— not  Ahmoh,"  said  Pink. 

The  morning  customer  laughed  aloud,  and  Pink  laughed  sym- 
pathetically,, without  knowing  why  he  did  so.  He  brushed  the 
morning  customer  out  to  the  stairway. 
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The  morning  customer  had  heard  of  men  losing  weight  and 
drooping  away  to  melancholy  through  disappointment  in  love, 
but  he  observed  that  Pink  was  too  much  of  a  philosopher  to  keep 
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company  with  grief.  The  boy  gave  up  Lorcna  Jackson  with  no 

sigh  of  regret.  He  no  longer  talked  of  her. 

One  day  the  morning  customer,  who  wished  to  learn  if  Pink  had 
a  secret  sorrow,  said  in  the  most  casual  way: 

"I  haven't  heard  you  speak  of  your  lady  friend  lately." 

"She  ain'  no  frien'  o'  mine  no  mo' — 'at  lady,  you  mean.  Some 
day  when  she's  washin'  faw  livin'  to  keep  some  cheap  cullud  hound 
in  smokin'-tobacco,  you  sec  Misteh  William  Pinckney  Mahsh 
takin'  his  wash  'roun'  to  huh  an'  say:  'Woman,  if  you  don'  get 
'iss  bundle  ready  by  tomolvow  night,  I  take  my  wuhk  some- 
wheahs  else,  an'  you  all  stahve  to  death.*  Yes,  seh,  I'll  see  'e  day, 
misteh,  when  'at  piece  0'  p'oud  flesh'll  be  doin'  up  my  collahs  faw 
me." 

"You  shouldn't  be  so  bitter.  You  seemed  to  think  at  one  time 
that  Miss — what's  her  name?" 

"Miss  Lo'ena  Jackson,  yes  seh."  • 

"Well,  you  seemed  to  think  at  one  time  that  Miss  Jackson  was  an 
amphibious  sort  of  a  girl." 

"Misteh,  I  seen  a  new  stah  in  'e  sky,  an'  it  shines  brighteh  an* 
eveh  you  see  'at  ninety-poun'  lady.  Le'  me  tell  you,  misteh.  She 
ain't  so  'phibious  as  some  othehs.  'Ey's  a  big  crop  of  'em  on  'e  South 
Side,  an'  if  you  lose  one  you  suah  find  anotheh  waitin'  faw  you 
round  'e  cawneh." 

"I  see — just  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  were  caught." 

"Jus'  as  good  fish,  misteh,  but  you  sutny  do  need  a  little  bait. 
'Ey  won'  bite  at  no  baih  hook.  Yes,  seh,  you  can  ketch  tuhtle  'ith 
a  piece  o'  string,  misteh,  but  you  got  to  use  fresh  bait  to  land  a 
goggle-eye.  An'  you  got  to  pull  when  'at  cohk  goes  undeh,  o'  little 
Miss  Goggle-Eye  up  stream  an'  took  yo'  bait  'long  'ith  huh." 

"Well,  you  are  decidedly  figurative  this  morning." 

"  'At's  so,  misteh,  I  got  it  all  figgahed  out.  Man  get  stung  three 
o'  fo'  times  an'  he  gets  wiseh,  no  mistake,  seh.  I'm  lookin'  f  no  mo' 
ladies  'at's  afteh  bikes.  I'm  wantin'  'em,  misteh,  'at  if  you  give  'era 
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a  few  peppchmints  an*  stan'  faw  cahfaih,  'ey  think  they  bein'  used 
good.  Yes,  seh.  I  kind  o'  got  one  snaihed  out  now,  an*  I  sutny 
won't  spoil  'uh  by  talkin'  jew'lery  to  'uh,  cuz  when  you  staht  'em  in 
strong  you  got  to  make  good  all  'e  time,  o'  you  come  to  bad 
finish." 

"You've  given  up  all  hopes  of  reconciliation  with  Lorena,  then, 
have  you?" 

"Misteh,  'at  lady's  jus'  'e  same  to  me  as  day  befo'  yes'day.  She 
couldn'  coax  me  back  to  huh,  even  if  she  use  sugah." 

"How  about  chicken  ?  Suppose  she  invited  you  over  to  her  house- 
to  eat  chicken?" 

"Misteh,  I  might  fool  'ith  any  chicken  she  set  out,"  and  Pink 
shook  with  laughter,  "but  she  couldn'  neveh  tie  me  down  in  'at 
pa'lah  agen,  faw  I'm  tellin'  you  I  know  all  'bout  'at  lady's  style. 
You  know  what  she  done  to  Hen'y  Clahk  ?  I  tol'  you  'bout  Hen'y 
Clahk,  didn't  I  ?" 

"Is  he  the  Pullman  porter  that  cut  you  and  George  Lippincott 
out?" 

"Yes,  seh,  'at's  'e  one.  You  know  he  loosen  up  an'  buy  'at  gold 
watch  faw  Lo'ena.  He  'uz  'e  hot  papa  f  'bout  two  weeks,  an'  'en 
he  went  broke.  Afteh  'at  he  begin  usin'  talk  on  huh  same  as  oP 
Gawge  Lippincott.  Jus'  soon  as  Hen'y  couldn'  p'oduce  no  mo*, 
she  find  out  'at  he's  tellin'  bad  sto'ies  'bout  huh  cha'cteh,  an'  she 
goin'  o'  have  him  cahved  by  light  fellow  'at  wuhks  in  a  club.  When 
oV  Hen'y  went  back  on  his  cah  he  uz  stripped  so  clean  he  couldn' 
change  dollah  faw  man  'at  wanted  to  give  him  quahteh.  'At's  what 
'at  long-waisted  fai'y  done  to  Hen'y  Clahk.  Misteh,  she's  sutny  a 
quick,  finisheh.  I'm  'bout  'e  on'y  boy  she  neveh  sunk  'e  hooks  into. 
I  kep'  huh  guessin'  'bout  'at  bisickle  she  'uz  goin'  'o  get.  I  s'pose 
she  likes  me,  don't  she?  She  got  'at  yellow  waiteh  now.  Yes,  seh, 
if  he  gets  his  pay  in  aftehnoon,  you  can  sunty  gamble  'at  she's 
he'pin'  him  spend  it  in  'e  ev'nin'— an'  any  time  he's  slow  in  comin' 
up,  I  can  jus'  see  him  huntin'  f  new  place." 
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"Well,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  a  new—young 
lady?" 

"Misteh,  I  can't  say  I  got  huh  faw  suah,  becuz  I  get  'at  con  so 
often  befo'  'at  I'm  slow  to  say  what's  mine  till  'e  race  is  oveh  an* 
all  tickets  paid,  but  it  sutny  looks  as  if  'at  Miss  Belle  Hopkins  jus' 
look  all  'round  an'  'en  couldn'  see  nobody  else  but  Misteh  William 
Pinckney  Mahsh.  She's  whispehed  it  to  me,  misteh,  'at  if  she  lose 
me,  ev'ything  sutny  off,  but  ol'  Misteh  Wise  Pink,  he's  huhd  'at 
talk  befo'.  I  ain't  makin'  no  claims,  misteh,  'til  I  see  somebody  try 
to  land  huh  'way  f  om  me.  'En  I  can  tell  if  she's  goin'  'o  stick.  Any 
hoss  can  win,  misteh,  if  he's  got  'e  track  to  himse'f,  but  you  bring 
out  ol'  hoss  number  two,  an'  'e  one  'at  picks  'em  up  oftenes'  an' 
sets  'em  down  fah  apaht  is  'e  one- 'at  you  want  to  put  yo'  money  on." 

"What  kind  of  a  looking  girl  is  Belle?" 

"Betteh'n  'at,  misteh.  She's  betteh'n  yo'  guessin'  she  is.  Yes, 
seh,  she's  got  mo'  feadiehs  'an  any  otheh  blackbuhd  'at  eveh  flew 
'long  Deahbohn  Street,  an'  she  got  mo'  style  in  huh  walk  in  one 
minute  'an  'at  half-stahved  Lo'ena  Jackson  eveh  had  in  all  huh 
life.  My  goodness,  misteh,  Belle  walk  jus'  like  she  'uz  takin'  last 
chance  at  'e  cake,  an'  had  a  bad  lady  to  beat  out.  She's  win  in  mo'n' 
one  walk,  an'  she'd  be  on  'e  stage  walkin'  long  befo'  'iss,  on'y  huh 
motheh's  ve'y  strong  Meth'dis'  an'  don'  like  none  of  'em  pasamala 
steps.  No,  seh,  Belle  can't  do  none  of  'at  'hand  on  yo'  head  an'  let 
yo'  mind  go  free'  while  Mis'  Hopkins  'round.  Mis'  Hopkins  got 
mo'  'ligion  'an  she  can  use.  I  'uz  down  at  'e  house  otheh  ev'nin', 
an'  ol'  Mamma  Hopkins  she  kind  o'  sized  me  oveh  'e  tops  of' 'em 
specticles,  an'  say:  'Misteh  Mahsh,  do  you  'tend  chuhch?'  I  say: 
'Yes,  umdeed,  Mis'  Hopkins;  I  jus'  soon  think  o'  losin'  a  meal  as 
ovehlookin'  suhvis.'  'En  she  say:  'What  chuhch  do  you  'tend,  Misteh 
Mahsh?'  an'  I  say,  'I  go  out  Thuty-fift'  Street,  'cuz  'e  preacheh  out 
theah  most  sutny  preach  wahm  suhmon.'  She  kind  o'  look  at  me 
an'  shake  'uh  head.  Yes,  seh,  I'll  have  to  holleh  some  night  befo' 
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I'm  strong  'ith  oP  Mis'  Hopkins.  I'll  jus'  have  to  go  down  at  'at 
chuhch  an*  drown  out  Mistch  Preacheh  Fehguson  befo'  Mis'  Hop- 
kins eveh  believe  I  got  'ligion." 

"Yes,  Pink,  I  suppose  you  are  going  to  add  hypocrisy  to  your 
other  sins,"  said  the  morning  customer. 

"No,  seh,  misteh,  'at  am'  no  'poc'asy.  I  get  convuhted  ev'y  time 
I  go  to  chuhch,  but  on  week-days  I  sutny  is  what  Brotheh  Fehguson 
call  a  wande'in'  sheep.  I  sutny  wandeh  when  I  get  'way  wheah 
I  can't  heah 'at  music." 

"Well,  perhaps  Belle  will  convert  you." 

"Hush,  man!  'At  Belle's  a  hot  tomolley.  She  no  mo'  got  'at 
Meth'dis'  'ligion  'an  you  have — no,  seh.  She'd  ratheh  push  huh 
feet  oveh  floo'  at'  had  sand  on  it.  She's  got  bad  feet.  She  don' 
know  what  to  do  'ith  'em  feet  at  all.  Shall  I  kind  0'  touch  up  'at 
hatj  misteh?" 

And  the  morning  customer  stepped  down  to  be  brushed.  Pink 
swung  the  long  and  supple  broom  in  fancy  curves  and  beat  out 
fancy  time.  As  the  morning  customer  started  toward  the  door, 
Pink  whispered,  "Gawge  Lippincott  don'  know  'is  guhl  at  all,  an* 
I'm  sutny  .goin'  o'  keep  huh  undeh  coveh." 


Doc'  Decides  to  Leave  the  Hotel 


It  becomes  necessary  to  report  three  calamities  affecting  members 
of  the  Alfalfa  colony. 
First  was  the  discovery  that  the  chosen  wife  of  the  dentist  was 
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already  married  to  the  manager  of  the  Hyperion  Quick  Lunch. 
Second  was  the  freckled  boy,  who  persisted  in  joining  the  group 
on  no  provocation,  and  talking  of  his  prowess  and  his  ability  to 
fascinate  women.  The  third  was  a  clash  between  Doc*  and  the 
lush— a  vulgar  exhibition  of  what  Doc'  afterward  called  the  "ruder 
passions  belonging  to  a  primitive  state  of  society." 

It  may  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  lightning  dentist  that  he 
showed  no  inclination  to  quarrel  with  Fate  when  he  learned  that 
the  beautiful  cashier  at  the  Hyperion  was  already  married. 

"Fortunately  the  thing  hadn't  gone  very  far,"  he  remarked  to 
Doc'. 

"And  the  woman,  although  pleasing  to  the  eye,  was  of  a  cold 
and  unsympathetic  nature,"  said  Doc'.  "I  knew  that  the  moment 
I  looked  at  her.  You  are  not  discouraged  by  this  preliminary  ex- 
perience?" 

"Not  at  all." 

To  prove  which  he  soon  found  one  who  seemed  desirable  and 
who  was  not  married,  as  will  be  related  hereafter. 

The  freckled  boy  threatened  to  be  a  permanent  affliction,  and 
yet  this  boy,  like  every  other  organic  being,  had  certain  uses  which 
were  discovered  in  due  time. 

The  distressing  encounter  between  Doc*  and  the  lush  might  be 
passed  over  in  silence  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  helped  to 
make  the  subsequent  reconciliation  more  warming  to  all  concerned. 

The  trouble  came  in  the  following  manner: 

One  evening  the  lush  had  been  emphasizing  the  daily  routine, 
and  so  his  stare  was  glassy  as  he  dropped  into  a  chair  and  smiled 
at  his  companions.  There  had  been  some  talk  about  dancing,  and 
Doc'  had  ventured  to  say  that  although  he  had  not  danced  a  great 
deal  in  recent  years,  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  could  go  out  on  the 
floor  and  waltz  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"By  y'rself,  Doc*  ?"  asked  the  lush. 
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"I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  waltzing  by  myself/'  said  Doc',  some- 
what stiffly.  "When  I  used  to  go  about  a  great  deal  in  Philadelphia 
society  I  was  counted  one  of  the  best  waltzers  in  the  city." 

"Phil'delphi' I  Doc',  y're  ringin'  in  a  new  one  on  us.  When's 
you  in  Phil'delphi'?" 

"I  was  in  Philadelphia  the  latter  part  of  the  Ws,"  said  Doc', 
moving  uneasily  in  his  chair.  "I  don't  know  that  it  concerns  you, 
but  some  of  the  best  people  in  Philadelphia  are  my  friends." 

"D'  they  know  it?"  asked  the  lush. 

Doc'  made  no  reply  for  several  moments,  but  it  could  be  seen  by 
the  nervous  manner  in  which  he  handled  his  cigar  that  he  had 
been  deeply  offended.  Finally  he  turned  to  the  lush  and  said:  "Sir, 
I  can  overlook  the  insinuation  contained  in  your  remark.  You 
have  been  drinking." 

"I  nev'  drink,"  replied  the  lush.  "What  I  want  to  know  is,  do 
these  Phil'delphi'  people  know  they're  friends  yours?" 

"I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  answering  such  foolish  questions." 

"Where  is  Phil'delphi',  Doc?" 

Doc'  drew  at  his  cigar  until  the  live  end  was  glowing  red. 

"On  th'  dead,  Doc',  did  y'  ever  see  Phil'delphi'?"  and  the  lush 
chuckled. 

Doc'  was  striving  to  preserve  a  dignified  silence.  The  race-track 
man  and  the  dentist  kept  back  the  lurking  smiles. 

"Wha'  railroad  is  it  on?"  asked  the  lush. 

"Sir-r-r!"  said  Doc',  suddenly  turning,  "do  you  realize  that 
these  remarks  are  insulting?  I  can  make  certain  allowances  for  a 
man  in  your  condition,  but  I  object,  sir,  to  having  you  or  any  one 
else  call  into  question  any  statements  I  may  make  to  these  gentle- 
men here." 

"Get  ep,"  said  the  lush,  from  whose  flushed  face  the  amiable 
smile  had  riever  departed. 

"And  I  want  it  understood,"  added  Doc*. 
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The  drinks  had  been  badly  mixed,  and  the  lush  was  reckless. 

"Don't  mean  me,  do  you,  Doc*?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  I  mean  you." 

"What'd  I  do?" 

"You  appeared  to  doubt  certain  statements  that  I  made  to  these 
gentlemen  here." 

"When's  that?" 

"Just  a  few  moments  ago." 

"About  Phil'delphi'?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Tha's  all  right.  I  s'pose  y've  been  there." 

"Suppose?  Didn't  you  hear  me  say  that  I  had  been  there?" 

"Y'  got  friends  there,  too?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  have  got  friends  there." 

"Well,  I  jus*  wondered  if  they  know  'bout  it." 

"Exactly  so,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  say  anything  of  the  kind 
again." 

"Y'ain't  mad,  are  you,  Doc'?" 

"Never  you  mind  whether  I'm  mad  or  not.  I've  told  you  several 
times  that  I  am  of  a  sensitive  nature,  and  when  any  man  deliber- 
ately attempts  to  belittle  my  statements  he  will  hear  from  me.  Yes, 
sir,"  and  he  glared  at  the  race-track  man  and  the  dentist. 

"Y'  wouldn't  lick  me,  would  you,  Doc'?"  asked  the  lush,  with 
a  labored  wink  at  the  dentist. 

"I  make  no  threats,"  replied  Doc',  rummaging  in  his  pockets 
for  a  match  with  which  to  relight  his  cigar. 

The  lush  looked  at  Doc'  unsteadily  and  his  lips  moved  in  an 
effort  to  reopen  the  discussion.  He  turned  to  the  race-track  man 
and  the  dentist  for  encouragement,  but  they  were  grave  and  non- 
committal. 

The  lush  brightened  up  all  at  once.  "Oh,  Doc',"  said  he,  "wha* 
state's  Phil'delphi' in?" 
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"Silence!"  And  the  voice  of  the  infuriated  man  rose  to  a  shriek. 

The  lush  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  began  to  cackle  at  his 
joke. 

In  another  instant  Doc*  had  arisen  and  made  a  right-hand  pass 
at  the  lush,  missing  him  only  about  two  feet. 

The  race-track  man  jumped  in  front  of  Doc*  and  tried  to  calm 
him. 

The  lush  stood  up  and  began  a  very  deliberate  effort  to  remove 
his  coat,  but  the  dentist  seized  him  by  the  shoulders  and  pushed 
him  through  the  street  doorway  and  into  the  hotel  corridor. 

"Le'm  come  on,"  shouted  the  lush,  valiantly,  as  he  was  pushed 
along;  "I'm  purt'  good  scrapper  m'self." 

"Stand  aside,  sir,  stand  aside,"  shouted  Doc',  as  he  attempted  to 
dodge  past  the  race-trackman.  "I  have  a  right  to  demand  satisfac- 
tion of  that  scoundrel." 

"Sit  down,"  urged  the  race-track  man.  "Don't  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  him.  He's  drunk." 

"That  may  be,  sir;  but  he  must  not  insult  a  Home,  drunk  or 
sober."   • 

"Well,  he's  gone  now.  Wait  till  he  gets  sober  and  then  talk  to 
him." 

The  dentist,  having  conducted  the  lush  through  a  side  door  to 
the  bar-room,  returned  to  the  front  door  and  assisted  in  pacifying 
Doc*.  As  soon  as  Doc'  became  convinced  that  it  was  his  duty,  as  a 
Home,  to  ignore  the  cheap  insinuations  of  a  tipsy  man,  he  recov- 
ered his  spirits  and  told  how  he  had  been  similarly  insulted  at  a 
club  in  San  Francisco  in  1873.  He  knocked  the  man  through  a 
plate-glass  mirror,  and  when  he  offered  to  pay  for  the  glass  the 
club  would  not  permit  him  to  do  so,  claiming  that  he  had  done 
what  any  gentleman  should  have  done  under  the  circumstances. 

Just  as  Doc'  was  concluding  this  story  the  lush,  who  had  been 
refreshed  by  several  new  drinks,  came  slowly  toward  the  front 
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door  and  halted  about  twenty  feet  away  from  Doc*  and  his  audi- 
ence. 

"Doc*,  yVe  a  big  bluff,"  said  he,  very  thickly,  as  he  teetered  back 
and  forth.  "Y're  full  canal  water — nev'  saw  Phil'delphi'." 

"Don't  pay  any  attention  to  him,"  said  the  race-track  man  to 
Doc'.  "He  doesn't  know  what  he's  saying." 

So  Doc*  preserved  a  grim  silence. 

The  lush,  having  vindicated  himself,  executed  a  serpentine 
course  back  to  the  office  and  was  then  taken  to  his  room  in  the 
custody  of  a  bell-boy. 

"That  is  the  first  time  I  have  lost  my  temper  since  1880,"  said 
Doc\ 

Next  day  the  lush  was  apprised  of  what  he  had  done,  so  he  went 
to  Doc*  and  said:  "I — I  want  to  apologize  for  what  happened  last 
night." 

"Your  apology  is  accepted,"  replied  Doc',  speaking  with  much 
reserve.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  not  forgiven  the  lush. 

Two  days  after  die  attempted  assault,  the  race-track  man  said 
to  the  dentist: 

"Were  you  out  in  front  the  other  evening  when  Doc*  told  about 
being  elected  recorder  of  Tracy  County,  Ohio,  in  1858?" 

"I  heard  him  speak  of  it,  but  I  wouldn't  be  sure  of  names  or 
dates." 

"Well,  I  remember  die^name,  and  I  remember  the  date,  and  I 
think  I've  got  him  nailed.  This  morning  I  was  over  in  the  public 
library  to  look  up  a  point  and  decide  a  bet  for  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  wlyle  I  was  looking  through  the  catalogue  I  saw  a  book, 
'Complete  History  and  Official  Register  of  Ohio';  understand?  I 
got  it  out,  and  sure  enough  I  found  in  the  back  part  a  list  of  the 
counties  and  the  officers  ever  since  the  organization.  I  turned  to 
Tracy  County,  and  I  found  that  a  man  named  Thomas  Pettit  was 
recorder  from  1858  to  1862.  I  thought  I  might  have  been  mistaken 
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as  to  the  year,  but  I  couldn't  find  Doc's  name  anywhere  in  the 
book.  He  never  held  an  office  in  that  county  at  all."  '• 

"Oh,  well,  what  if  he  didn't?  You're  not  going  to  say  anything 
to  him  about  it,  are  you?  I  don't  believe  I  would.  You  know 
Doc'  is  as  sensitive  as  a  woman,  and " 

"All  I'm  going  to  do  is  ask  him  which  is  right,  him  or  the  book 
in  die  library." 

"I  don't  think  you  ought  to  do  it.  I  don't  see  that  it  can  do  any 
good." 

"Oh,  well,  Doc'  '11  say  that  die  book's  wrong." 

That  evening  the  race-track  man  found  his  opportunity. 

"By  the  way,  Doc',  didn't  you  tell  us  the  other  evening  that  you 
was  once  elected  recorder  of  Tracy  County,  Ohio?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  I  did  tell  you  about  it." 

"Let's  see,  what  year  was  that?" 

"I  told  you  the  year,  didn't  I?" 
."It  was  1858,  wasn't  it?" 

"Yes,  1858—two  years  before  Abe  Lincoln  ran." 

"The  reason  I  asked  you  was  that  I  thought  you  might  have 
been  mistaken  as  to  die  year  or  the  county." 

"A  man  couldn't  very  well  forget  die  name  of  a  county,"  sug- 
gested the  lush,  who  was  in  a  protracted  lapse  of  sobriety. 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Doc'. 

"There's  a  mistake  somewhere,"  said  the  race-track  man.  "I 
happened  to  be  looking  through  a  history  of  Ohio  the  other  day, 
and  it  gave  the  name  of  Thomas  Pettit  as  the  man  who  was  elected 
recorder  in  Tracy  County  in  1858.  Of  course  the  history  may  be 
wrong,  but  that's  what  it  said.  I  wanted  to  be  sure,  so  I  copied  it 
down,  and  I've  got  it  here."  He  produced  from  his  vest  pocket  a 
folded  piece  of  paper,  and  opening  it,  read:  "Tracy  Cpunty,  Ohio; 
recorder  from  1858  to  1862,  Thomas  Pettit." 

Doc*  sat  staring  at  the  speaker,  and  although  he  made  an  effort 
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to  remain  calm,  his  outstretched  hand  was  trembling  as  he  said: 
"Let  me  see  that  paper." 

The  race-track  man  gave  the  paper  to  him.  Doc*  laid  it  in  his 
lap,  and  with  deliberation  brought  out  his  spectacle-case  and 
opened  it.  He  carefully  adjusted  his  spectacles,  and  then,  turning 
sidewise  so  as  to  get  the  light  that  came  out  through  die  doorway, 
read  what  was  on  the  paper,  his  lips  moving  as  he  did  so. 

"Yes;  diat  is  all  right.  I  thought  maybe  it  said  that  Tom  Pettit 
had  been  chosen  at  the  regular  election.  The  history's  got  it  right. 
It  just  says  there,  you'll  see,  that  he  was  recorder  from  1858  to 
1862." 

"I  know,  but  I  thought  that  you  became  recorder  in  1858." 

"I  became  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  I  didn't  say  so.  I  did  say 
to  you  gentlemen,  without  suspecting  that  the  statement  needed 
verification,  that  I  was  elected  recorder  in  1858.  I  did  not  say  that 
I  ever  was  recorder.  I  had  the  fun  of  the  campaign,  overcame  the 
regular  majority,  cleaned  the  other  fellow  out,  and  what  more  did 
I  want?  Three  days  after  I  was  elected  I  received  an  offer  to  go  to 
Cincinnati  and  act  as  business  manager  for  a  company- that  had 
just  been  organized  to  run  a  line  of  packets  on  the  Ohio  River.  As 
I  hadn't  qualified  for  the  recordership  I  accepted  the  Cincinnati 
position,  and  the  county  commissioners  had  to  accept  my  resigna- 
nation  and  elect  some  one  to  take  my  place.  One  of  the  commis- 
ioners  wanted  to  elect  Willoughby,  who  had  run  against  me, 
but  the  other  two  were  friendly  to  me.  The  feeling  still  ran  high, 
so  they  sided  widi  me,  and  elected  Tom  Pettit,  who  was  a  cousin 
of  mine." 

Doc'  paused  and  then  asked:  "How  does  it  happen  that  you 
went  and  looked  thisupf" 

"I  didn't 'look  it  up,"  the  race-track  man  hastened  to  explain, 
"I  just  ran  across  it  accidentally." 

"Indeed!" 
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Thereupon  Doc'  arose  and  walked  away  without  the  courtly 
"Good-night,  gentlemen,"  which  usually  fell  on  the  group  with 
all  the  flavor  of  a  benediction. 

On  the  following  morning  Doc'  notified  Mr.  Ike  Francis,  the 
proprietor,  that  he  intended  to  leave  the  Alfalfa  Hotel  as  soon 
as  he  could  find  another  room.  He  gave  no  reasons. 


II  Janitoro  - 

Mr.  Tyler  paid  $7  for  two  opera  tickets. 

Although  he  slept  through  one  duet  he  felt  fully  repaid  for 
going,  because  Mrs.  Tyler  raved  over  the  opera  and  wasted  all  her 
superlatives  on  it.  The  music  was  "heavenly,"  the  prima  donna 
"superb"  and  the  tenor  "magnificent." 

There  is  nothing  so  irritates  a  .real  enthusiasm  as  the  presence 
of  calm  scorn. 

"Don't  you  like  it?"  asked  Mrs.  Tyler,  as  she  settled  back  after 
the  eighth  recall  of  the  motherly  woman  who  had  been  singing 
the  part  of  a  16-year-old  maiden. 

"Oh,  yes;  it's  all  right,"  replied  Mr.  Tyler,  as  if  he  were  con- 
ceding something. 

"All  right!  Oh,  you  iceberg!  I  don't  believe  you'd  become  en- 
thusiastic over  anything  in  the  world." 

"I  like  the  music,  my  dear,  but  grand  opera  drags  so.  Then 
the  situations  are  so  preposterous  they  always  appeal  to  my  sense 
of  humor.  I  can't  help  it.  When  I  see  Romeo  and  Juliet  die, 
both  singing  away  as  if  they  enjoyed  it,  I  have  to  laugh." 

"The  idea!" 

"You  take  it  in  this  last  act.  Those  two  fellows  came  out  with 
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the  soldiers  and  announced  that  they  were  conspiring  and  didn't 
want  to  be  heard  by  the  people  in  the  house,  and  then  they  shouted 
in  chorus  until  they  could  have  been  heard  two  miles  away." 

"Oh,  you  are  prejudiced." 

"Not  at  all.  I'll  tell  you,  a  grand  opera's  the  funniest  kind  of  a 
show  if  you  only  take  the  right  view  of  it." 
•    Thus  they  argued,  and  even  after  they  arrived  home  she  taunted 
him  and  told  him  he  could  not  appreciate  the  dignity  of  the 
situations. 

It  was  this  nagging  which  induced  Mr.  Tyler  to  write  an  act 
of  grand  opera.  He  chose  for  his  subject  an  alarm  of  fire  in  an 
apartment  house.  He  wanted  something  modern  and  up-to-date, 
but  in  his  method  of  treatment  he  resolved  to  reverently  follow 
all  the  traditions  of  grand  opera.  The  act,  hitherto  unpublished, 
and  written  solely  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Tyler,  is  here  appended: 

{Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  are  seated  in  their  apartment  on  the  fifth 
floor  of  the  Bohemoth  residential  flat  building.  Mrs.  Taylor  arises, 
places  her  hand  on  her  heart,  and  moves  to  the  center  of  the  room. 
Mr.  Taylor  follows  her,  with  his  right  arm  extended.) 

Mrs.  Taylor:  I  think  I  smell  smoke. 
Mr.  Taylor:    She  thinks  she  smells  smoke. 
Mrs.  Taylor:  I  think  I  smell  smoke. 
.•  Mr. Taylor:   Oh.  What  is  it?   She  says  she  thinks  she  smells 
smoke. 
Mrs.  Taylor:  What  does  it  mean,  what  does  it  mean  ? 

This  smell  of  smoke  may  indicate, 

That  we'll  be  burned — oh-h-h,  awful  fate! 
Mr.  Taylor:   Behold  the  smell  grows  stronger  yet, 

The  house  is  burning,  I'd  regret 

To  perish  in  the  curling  flames; 

Oh,  horror!  horror!  horror!!!  t 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor: 

Oh,  sad  is  our  lot,  sad  is  our  lot, 

To  perish  in  the  flames  so  hot, 

To  curl  and  wridie  and  fry  and  sizz, 

Oh,  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  is 

To  think  of  such  a  thing! 
Mrs.  Taylor:  We  must  escape ! 
Mr.  Taylor:   Yes,  yes,  we  must  escape  1 
Mrs.  Taylor:  We  have  no  time  to  lose. 
Mr.  Taylor:  Ah,  bitter  truth,  ah,  bitter  truth", 

We  have  no  time  to  lose. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor: 

Sad  is  our  lot,  sad  is  our  lot, 

To  perish  in  the  flames  so  hot. 
Mr.  Taylor:   Hark,  what  is  it? 
Mrs.  Taylor:  Hark,  what  is  it? 
Mr.  Taylor:    It  is  the  dread  alarm  of  fire. 
Mrs;  Taylor:  Ah,  yes,  ah,  yes,  it  is  the  dread  alarm. 
Mr.  Taylor:   The  dread  alarm  strikes  on  the  ear 

And  chills  me  with  an  awful  fear. 

The  house  will  burn,  oh,  can  it  be 

That  I  must  die  in  misery,  -.••■■' 

That  I  must  die  in  misery, 

The  house  will  burn,  oh,  can  it  be 

That  I  must  die  in  misery? 
Mrs.  Taylor:  Come,  let  us  fly ! 
Mr.  Taylor:   Tiswell.  Tiswell.  We'll  fly  at  once. 

{Enter  all  the  other  residents  of  the  fifth  floor.) 

Mr.  Taylor:   Kind  friends,  I  have  some  news  to  tell. 
This  house  is  burning,  it  were  well 
That  we  should  haste  ourselves  away 
And  save  our  lives  without  delay. 
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Chorus:         What  is  this  he  tells  us ? 
It  must  be  so; 
The  building  is  on  fire 
And  we  must  go. 

Oh,  hasten,  oh,  hasten,  oh,  hasten  away. 
Our  terror  we  should  not  conceal, 
And  language  fails  to  express  the  alarm 
That  in  our  hearts  we  feel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor : 

Oh,  language  fails  to  express  the  alarm 
That  in  their  hearts  they  feel. 

{Enter  the  Janitor) 

Janitor:         Hold,  I  am  here. 
Mr.  Taylor:   Ah,  it  is  the  Janitoro. 
Mrs.  Taylor:  Can  I  believe  my  senses, 

Or  am  I  going  mad  ? 

It  is  the  Janitoro, 

It  is  indeed  the  Janitoro. 
Janitor:  Such  news  I  have  to  tell. 

Mr.  Taylor:   Ah,  I  might  have  known 

He  has  such  news  to  tell. 

Speak  and  break  the  awful  suspense. 
Mrs.  Taylor:  Yes,  speak. 
Janitor:  I  come  to  inform  you 

That  you  must  quickly  fly 

The  fearful  blaze  is  spreading, 

To  tarry  is  to  die. 

The  floors  underneath  you 

Are  completely  burned  away 

They  cannot  save  the  building, 

So  now  escape  I  pray. 
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Mrs.  Taylor:  Oh,  awful  message 

How  it  chills  my  heart. 
Janitor:  The  flames  are  roaring  loudly, 

Oh,  what  a  fearful  sound ! 

You  can  hear  the  people  shrieking 

As  they  jump  and  strike  the  ground. 

Oh,  horror  overtakes  me, 

And  I  merely  pause  to  say 

Tli at  the  building  s  doomed  for  certain 

Oh,  haste,  oh,  haste  away. 
Mrs.  Taylor:  Oh,  awful  message. 

How  it  chills  my  heart. 

Yet  we  will  sing  a  few  more  arias 

Before  we  start. 
Mr.  Taylor:   Yes,  a  few  more  arias  and  then  away. 
Chorus :         Oh,  hasten,  oh,  hasten,  oh  hasten  away. 
Mrs.  Taylor:  Now,  e'er  I  retreat, 

Lest  death  o'ertakes  me 

I'll  speak  of  the  fear 

That  convulses  and  shakes  me, 

I  sicken  to  think  what  may  befall,  \ 

Oh,  horror!  horror!!  horror!!! 
Mr.  Taylor:   The  woman  speaks  the  truth, 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt 

That  we  will  perish  soon 
.  Unless  we  all  clear  out. 
Chorus:         Oh,  hasten,  oh,  hasten,  oh,  hasten  away. 


{But  why  go  further?  The  supposition  is  that  they  continued  the 
dilatory  tactics  of  grand  opera  and  perished  in  the  flames.) 
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Mr.  Benson's  Experience  with  a  Maniac 

Benson  was  very  happy  when  given  an  opportunity  to  visit  the 

county  insane  hospital  at  Dunning. 

As  a  student  in  medical  college  he  had  a  professional  interest  in 
the  various  forms  of  insanity.  He  had  read  up  on  the  subject,  and, 
although  he  had  searched  only  in  books,  he  had  an  idea  that  he 
could  tell  by  examining  a  brain  whether  the  deceased  had  been 
responsible  for  his  acts. 

The  long  words  which  are  juggled  by  experts  on  the  witness 
stand  he  had  fully  mastered  and  he  knew  the  theoretical  distinc- 
tion between  "melancholia"  and  "kleptomania." 

The  visit  to  Dunning  would  give  him  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  actual  symptoms  of  insanity.  A  county  commissioner  with 
whom  he  had  lately  become  acquainted  invited  him  to  accompany 
some  officials  who  were  to  make  a  business  call  at  the  institution. 
He  accepted  readily. 

Arrived  at  the  hospital,  he  asked  more  questions  than  all  the 
other  visitors  put  together.  Upon  having  a  case  explained  to  him 
he  would  say,  "H'm,  suicidal  intentions,  etc.,"  or  "Ah,  yes;  I  under- 
stand; incipient  paresis."  The  keepers  couldn't  contradict  him. 
The  keepers  had  one  class  into  which  they  put  all  the  inmates. 
They  spoke  of  them  as  "nutty." 

Benson  was  a  trifle  disappointed.  He  saw  haggard  men  and 
women  moping  along  the  walls,  mumbling  to  themselves  or  gig- 
gling in  feeble  good-nature  at  the  little  company  of  awed  visitors, 
but  he  did  not  see  the  big  men  who  beat  down  iron  doors  with 
their  bare  hands  and  tossed  keepers  into  the  air  while  being  over- 
powered. 
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.  There  was  no  particular  pleasure  in  conversing  with  a  trem- 
bling, pink-lipped  man  attired  in  the  cheap  hospital  garb  and  with 
dark  circles  around  his  eyes,  who  had  §175,000  in  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  and  wanted  to  be  released  right  away  in  order  to 
keep  an  engagement  with  Queen  Victoria. 
Benson  had  the  student's  natural  curiosity  to  see  some  "good 


cases." 


"I  should  like  to  visit  the  violent  wards,"  he  said  to  the  assistant 
warden.  They  had  strolled  away  from  the  rest  of  the  party. 

"You  have  already  seen  many  inmates  who  are  violent  at  times," 
replied  the  assistant  warden. 

"I  know,  but  I  want. to  see  the  padded  cells  and  get  a  look  at 
some  of  the  noisy  ones  that  have  to  be  tied  down." 

"Well,  now,  let  me  see.  I  don't  believe  we're  having  trouble 
with  any  of  them  today,  but  if  there  are  any  contrary  ones  you 
will  find  them  in  that  ward  right  over  there.  Shall  we  go  in?" 

"Certainly,  I  want  to  see  everything." 

"Very  well,  I'll  take  you  in,  but  remember  one  thing.  Don't 
pay  any  attention  if  one  of  them  comes  up  and  makes  a  motion  as 
if  to  strike  you.  Just  humor  him  and  don't  be  scared." 

A  keeper  opened  the  door  for  them,  and  as  they  stepped  in  the 
twenty  or  more  inmates  scattered  down  the  corridor  tunnel  and 
looked  at  them  with  that  sudden  and  curious  interest  which  one 
always  encounters  in  a  place  where  men  are  locked  up  and  cooped 
together.  The  opening  of  a  door  and  the  entrance  of  a  visitor  bring 
a  moment  of  novelty  and  entertainment  into  the  humdrum  exist- 
ence. 

"Hello,  Reub,"  said  the  assistant  warden. 

Benson  saw  leaning  against  die  wall,  near  the  first  barred  win- 
dow, a  man  of  prodigious  build.  He  was  several  inches  more 
than  six  feet  tall,  with  broad  shoulders,  bulging  chest  and  a 
stumpy,  muscular  neck.  His  heavy  face  was  impassive  until  the 
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assistant  warden  spoke,  and  then  it  relaxed  into  a  stupid  smile, 

Benson  studied  him. 

"Reub"  returned  the  steadfast  gaze. 

Benson  smiled  in  a  friendly  way. 

"Reub"  chuckled  and  made  peculiar  gestures,  as  if  tickling  some 
imaginary  person. 

Benson  winked  and  with  that  "Reub"  laughed  aloud  and  made 
a  rush  at  him. 

The  assistant  warden  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  The 
keeper  who  had  opened  the  door  was  not  looking.  Luckily  the 
door  was  still  open.  Benson  ran  and  "Reub"  ran  after  him. 

As  Benson  dashed  through  the  door,  closely  pursued,  he  heard 
the  keeper  shout:  "Stop,  Reub!"  The  only  answer  was  a  yelp 
•from  the  maniac. 

Benson  ran  as  one  whose  life  was  at  stake.  He  was  guided  only 
by  his  terror.  As  he  sped  along  the  hallway  he  heard  the  heavy 
footfalls  of  the  crazy  giant,  who  seemed  to  be  gaining  at  every 
step,  and  who,  as  he  ran,  kept  up  a  hoarse  gurgling  which  some- 
times rose  into  a  shriek  of  demoniacal  laughter. 

"Help!  help!"  gasped  Benson,  as  he  threw  his  whole  weight 
against  a  door  which  suddenly  appeared  before  him.  He  clutched 
the  knob  with  both  hands  and  wrenched  it  fiercely. 

Thank  heaven!  It  flew  open.  He  dived  half-way  across  the 
room. 

Bang !  He  had  upset  a  typewriting  machine.  He  staggered  and 
recovered  himself  just  as  the  heavy  frame  of  his  pursuer  collided 
with  the  door  behind.  A  woman  screamed. 

Benson  swung  himself  around  the  end  of  a  desk  railing  and  ran 
blindly  toward  a  door  which  promised  open  air. 

The  maniac  cleared  the  fallen  table  and  typewriter  with  one 
bound.  He  screamed  with  exultation. 

Benson  could  already  feel  those  big  knotty  hands  at  his  throat. 
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If  he  gave  up  all  would  be  over  in  a  moment.  An  aroused  maniac 
is  like  a  wild  beast  hungry  for  blood. 

These  and  a  hundred  other  thoughts  flashed  through  his  mind 
as  he  bolted  madly  ahead.  The  door  was  ajar.  He  sprung  through 
it,  slammed  it  behind  him  and  tore  along  a  cinder  path. 

All  this  had  happened  within  a  very  few  seconds.  Benson  had 
no  plan  of  escape.  He  was  simply  spurred  on  by  a  frenzy  of  fear, 
and  as  he  reached  the  cinder  path  he  heard  the  click  of  the  latch 
and  knew  that  crazy  "Reub"  was  hardly  fifteen  feet  behind  him. 

The  path  led  straight  up  to  a  doorway  through  which  he 
bounded,  and  there  ahead  of  him  was  a  stairway. 

He  had  no  time  to  look  about  him. 

Up  the  stairway  he  went  and  still  the  gurgles-  and  the  shrieks 
seemed  to  come  nearer  and  nearer.  Horrors ! 

He  ran  blankly  into  a  row  of  windows.  It  was  ten  feet  to  the 
ground  below.  Should  he  make  a  stand  and  fight?  He  had 
rushed  straight  ahead  instead  of  making  the  turn  to  follow  the 
stairway. 

He  hesitated  the  hundredth  of  a  second  but — crash!  He  was 
through  the  window  and  to  the  ground  below,  torn,  bleeding,  but 
running  desperately  for  his  life. 

Then  another  crash  and  a  shattering  fall  of  glass!  The  maniac 
had  jumped  after  him! 

Benson  staggered  as  he  ran  and  the  landscape  reeled  before 
his  eyes.  What  was  that?  Again  the  demon  shriek — a  shriek  of 
triumph;  for  Benson  was  running  toward  a  high  board  fence. 

He  saw  it  and  cried  aloud  in  awful  fear,  but  still  he  ran.  He 
leaped  for  the  fence  and  threw  one  arm  over  it.  With  all  his  re- 
maining strength  he  attempted  to  scramble  to  the  top. 

Too  late!  Too  late! 
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He  felt  a  hand  on  his  back  and  heard  a  voice  close  to  his  ear: 
"You Ye  it!  You're  it!  Now  see  if  you  can  catch  me." 

Benson  fell  in  a  heap  on  the  ground  and  looked  with  dazed  eyes 
at  "Reub,"  who  was  standing  thirty  feet  away  begging  him  by 
gestures  to  continue  the  game  of  "tag." 


Why  "Gondola"  Was  Put  Away 

"Gondola"  Wilson  was  not  a  tramp,  because  he  knew  a  trade 
and  had  been  known  to  work.  He  was  a  tramp  in  this,  however, 
that  he  consistently  refused  to  pay  railway  fares.  Hence  his  name. 
"Gondola"  is  submerged  tenth  for  "flat-car." 

He  was  a  journeyman  of  the  restless  kind.  When  he  had  been 
three  weeks  in  Milwaukee,  then  St.  Paul  seemed  a  more  desirable 
place  of  residence.  When  in  St.  Paul,  he  had  a  tired  hankering 
to  see  the  Narcissus  lodging-house  in  Chicago.  After  he  had  ar- 
rived at  the  Narcissus,  he  began  to  watch  the  trains  starting  for 
Cincinnati  and  longed  to  curl  himself  on  a  truck  and  jolt  away  to 
where  the  muddy  stream  fronts  the  sloping  warehouses. 

Once  he  was  away  from  the  Narcissus  for  a  whole  year.  On  the 
day  of  his  return  to  the  Narcissus  (the  prison  pallor  on  his  face 
and  his  head  cropped  to  show  white  scars)  six  inmates  were  sit- 
ting near  the  windows  reading  a  morning  newspaper.  They  had 
torn  the  paper  into  sheets  and  divided  it.  The  man  who  had 
drawn  the  small  "ads"  was  discontented.  He  could  find  nothing 
on  the  sheet  except  "Help  Wanted."  He  lowered  his  paper  and 
before  him  sat  "Gondola"  Wilson,  seeming  yellow  in  the  filtered 
light. 
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"Where's  the  committee?"  asked  "Gondola."  "Where's  the  tri- 
umphal arch,  Welcome  Home'?" 

"You're  alive,  then?" 

"Alive  and  kickin'." 

"If  you're  alive,  it  follows  that  you're  kickin*.  How  long  has  it 
been?" 

"A  year — next  month." 

"You  had  to  go  crooked  at  last,  did  you?" 

"Well,  that's  what  they  called  it.  I'm  lucky  they  didn't  hang 
me.  Some  of  'em  wanted  to." 

"Tell  me  what  you  done.  I  ain't  the  court." 

"Say,  listen,  an'  see  if  you  ever  heard  the  likes  before.  It  was  in 
October-— a  year  ago  last  October.  I'd  walked  from  Loueyville 
over  to  Terry  Hut  with  a  Negro  that  played  the  mouth-harp.  We 
hid  in  the  yards  at  Terry  Hut  an'  got  into  an  empty  stock  that  we 
thought  was  headed  for  Danville.  Some  time  in  the  night  a  brake- 
man  seen  us  an'  fired  us  out.  I'd  been  asleep  and  the  first  thing  I 
remember  was  fallin'  out  o'  the  car  an'  lightin'  hard,  with  the 
Negro  comin'  after  me.  We  didn't  know  where  we  was,  but  we 
could  make  out  a  side  track  an'  a  chute  for  loadin'  hogs.  About  a 
mile  off  we  could  see  some  lights  an'  we.  judged  we  was  near  a 
purty  good-sized  town.  Me  an'  the  Negro  started  to  walk  toward 
town  an'  then  I  stopped  him  an'  says:  'Here,  if  we  go  to  driilin' 
around  town  at  this  time  o'  night  an'  one  o'  them  country  coppers 
gets  a  peep  at  us,  he'll  shoot  us  first  and  then  ask  us  our  names 
afterwards.  Let's  crawl  in  somewheres  an'  sleep  till  mornin'  an' 
then  we'll  go  in  town  an'  try  to  round  up  a  hand-out.'  Well,  just 
as  I  was  sayin'  this,  we  happened  to  be  walkin'  along  past  a  tall 
fence.  I  looked  through  the  cracks  an'  could  see  one  or  two  lights 
quite  a  distance  off  an'  right  near  us  was  a  long  builclin'  that  looked 
somethin'  like  a  barn.  It  was  gettin'  chilly  an'  I  said  to  this  pardner 
of  mine,  'Man,  gi'  me  a  boost  over  the  fence  an'  I  think  we  can 
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find  a  warm  place  here.'  So  wc  skinned'  over  the  fence  an'  come  to 
the  buildin'.  It  was  a  big  buildin'.  I  still  thought  it  was  a  barn. 
We  walked  around,  lookin'  for  a  door  or  window,  so  't  we  could 
crawl  in.  At  last  tliis  pardner  of  mine — his  name  'uz  Jeff  an'  I'll 
kill  him  if  ever  I  lay  eyes  on  him  again — Jeff  found  a  little  door 
that  wasn't  locked  an'  we  went  in,  feelin'  our  way  along,  thinking 
you  know,  that  we  might  find  some  hay  or  straw  to  sleep  on.  Purty 
soon  Jeff  fell  over  somethin'  an*  I  landed  on  top  of  him.  We  felt 
around  us  an'  discovered  that  we'd  run  into  a  lot  o'  watermelons 
layin'  on  the  floor.  I  s'pose  the  Negro  was  sorry  to  meet  them 
melons,  huh  ?  The  first  thing  I  knew  he'd  split  one  of  'em  open  an* 
I  could  hear  him  chompin'  in  the  dark.  Well,  I  got  up  an'  felt  my 
way  along  an'  purty  soon  I  reached  out  an*  what  do  you  s'pose  I 
took  holt  of  there  in  die  pitch  dark?  This  ain't  no  dream  I'm 
tellin'  you.  What  do  you  thin\  I  too\  holt  of?  A  plate  widi 
about  a  dozen  biscuits  on  it.  Now,  I  ain't  no  crook  an'  I  never 
broke  into  a  house  to  steal  anything,  but  I'll  leave  this  to  you.  If 
you  hadn't  had  anything  to  eat  for  eighteen  hours  an'  should  hap- 
pen to  crawl  into  a  barn  at  night  an*  reach  out  into  the  dark  an' 
find  a  dozen  light  biscuits,  would  you  eat  'em  or  throw  'em 
away?" 

"I'd  prob'ly  eat  'em,"  was  the  reply. 

"That's  what  I  done,  except  what  I  give  to  Jeff.  He  found  a 
match  in  his  close  an'  struck  it,  an'  we  saw  in  front  of  us  a  wooden 
shelf  covered  with  pies  and  cakes  an'  all  kinds  o'  cooked  stuff.  The 
match  only  burned  for  a  minute,  but  we  made  out  that  much.  Jeff 
found  a  plate  o'  butter,  an'  we  et  the  biscuit  with  butter,  an'  I 
ain't  tasted  anything  like  it  since  I  run  away  from  home  in  Lowell 
thirty  years  ago.  Then  Jeff  broke  a  cake  in  two  an'  give  me  half 
of  it.. It  was  kind  o'  dry  eatin,  but  we  put  lots  of  butter  on  it.  I 
s'pose  I  ought  to  stopped  an'  remembered  that  all  this  provender 
belonged  to  somebody,  but  I  was  so  blamed  hungry  I  didn't  wait 
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to  think  of  nothin'.  An'  I  must  say  I  never  seen  anybody  cat  the 
way  that  fellow  did.  I  didn't  exactly  see  him  eat,  neither,  but  I 
could  hear  him  all  right.  After  he  et  all  the  cakes  an*  pies  and  bis- 
cuits he  could  lay  his  hands  on  he  went  back  to  watermelon,  an'  I 
could  hear  him  sloshin'  an'  gulpin'  there  in  the  dark.  I  started  to 
feel  around  for  a  soft  place  to  lay  down,  an'  what  do  you  guess  ?  I 
run  into  a  lot  of  bed-cloze  on  lines." 

"Say,  what  kind  of  a  pipe  is  this?"  asked  the  listener,  with  a 
sidewise  turn  in  his  chair,  indicating  skepticism. 

"It's  the  trudi,  every  word  of  it.  There  must  a'  been  a  dozen 
quilts.  I  pulled  'em  down  an'  me  and  Jeff  rolled  ourselves  up  in 
'em  an'  went  to  sleep.  We'd  et  a  lot  an'  it  was  a  cold  night,  an' 
under  them  warm  covers  we  slept  like  a  couple  o'  logs.  Well,  the 
next  thing  I  remember,  somebody  was  shakin'  me  good  an'  hard, 
an'  I  looked  up  at  a  fellow  that  had  a  tin  star  on  his  coat  an'  a 
broomstick  in  his  hand.  I  kind  o'  remembered  what  had  happened 
an'  looked  around.  It  was  broad  daylight.  We  laid  there  in  the  in- 
fernalest  mess  of  eatables  you  ever  seen.  People  was  pilin'  through 
the  doors  to  get  a  look  at  us.  I  don't  suppose  you've  figured  out 
what  we'd  done,  so  I'll  tell  you.  This  place  we'd  got  into  was  what 
they  call. Floral  Hall  at  the  county  fair.  All  the  stuff  we'd  been 
eatin'  was  the  exhibitions  of  the  best  biscuits,  the  best  watermelons, 
the  best  cake,  the  best  butter,  an'  so  on  of  the  whole  county.  You 
know  the  quilt  I  had  around. me.  Well,  it  was  made  of  about  a 
million  little  pieces  o'  silk.  The  woman  that  made  it  put  in  fifteen 
years  on  it,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  worth  two  hundred  dollars. 
That  all  come  out  at  the  trial." 

"Well,  there  must  a'  been  a  sore  crowd  o'  grangers  around 
there,"  suggested  the  lodger. 

"Honest,  it's  a  wonder  they  didn't  kill  me.  We  come  mighty 
near  bustin'  up  the  whole  show  by  eatin'  them  exhibitions.  When 
they  led  us  out  o*  the  grounds  an'  took  us  in  town  to  the' jail  there 
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was  a  big  crowd  follered  us  an*  hollered  'Lynch  'em!'  'String  'cm 
up!*  an*  a  few  more  remarks  like  that.  That  was  the  one  time  I 
was  in  a  hurry  to  be  put  in  jail.  Do  you  know  what  they  made  it 
when  it  come  to  a  trial?  Burglary!  An'  do  you  know  what  Jeff 
done?  He  got  up  an'  swore  that  I'd  hypnotized  him.  He  testi- 
fied that  he  didn't  want  to  go  into  this  buildin'  at  all,  but  I  made 
him  by  threatenin'  to  cast  a  spell  over  him.  You  never  heard  such 
lyin'  in  your  life.  They  sent  him  back  to  jail  for  three  months 
an'  put  me  over  the  road  for  a  year.  They've  bleached  me  just 
about  right,  ain't  they?  That's  all  right,  though.  Look  here." 

He  put  his  hand  into  a  raveled  side  pocket  and  brought  out  a. 
copy  of  Henry  George's  Progress  and  Poverty.  He  made  a  deeper 
reach. and  found  a  brass  "knucks"  with  a  blunt  head  and  three 
staring  finger-holds. 

"I'm  savin'  that  for  the  Negro,"  he  said. 

*      *      *  ' 

At  "Larry's  Lunch" 

The  place  known  as  "Larry's  Lunch"  is  a  narrow  hole  in  the  wall 
between  two  frame  houses.  The  buildings  are  so  old  and  weak 
that  they  lean  toward  each  other  in  their  decrepitude.  The  street 
in  front  is  muddy  and  cobbled.  Street  lamps  are  far  apart.  They 
burn  low,  as  if  there  was  not  the  oxygen  in  this  neglected  air  to 
feed  a  cheerful  flame.  The  sunken  and  rotting  sidewalk  of  wood 
is  slippery  to  the  foot. 

A  kerosene  lamp  propped  in  the  front  window  of  "Larry's 

Lunch"  showed  as  a  mere  smudge  of  light  behind  the  dirty  panes. 

John  Hazen  lifted  the  loose  iron  latch,  and  there  came  into  his 
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nostrils,  like  the  breathing  from  a  foul  creature,  the  smell  of 
poverty,  frying  grease  and  bad  tobacco. 

But  he  had  to  eat.  He  had  not  eaten  for  twenty-four  hours.  A 
Jew  dealing  in  pawns  and  junk  had  given  him  10  cents  for  his 
pocket-knife,  the  last  of  his  convertible  property. 

At  "Larry's  Lunch"  he  could  get  meat,  bread,  potatoes  and  coffee 
for  10  cents.  He  ordered  and  then  leaned  forward  on  the  rough 
table,  with  his  chin  in  his  hands,  while  the  meat  sizzled  in  die 
pan  and  a  rancid  smoke  filled  the  low  room. 

His  uncle  had  been  right. 

"You  take  your  share  of  the  money  and  go  to  Chicago  and  you'll 
be  broke  within  six  months,"  the  uncle  had  said.  "You're  a  fool 
with  money.  Any  man's  a  fool  with  money  unless  it's  money  he's 
earned." 

"I  know  my  business,"  he  said  to  his  uncle. 

After  which  they  had  parted,  with  the  understanding  that  if 
John  Hazen  ever  needed  money  he  would  not  come  to  his  uncle 
for  it. 

Yes,  his  uncle  had  been  right.  A  fool  with  his  money?  Dia- 
monds which  he  had  worn  clumsily— bravado  betting  at  the  race- 
tracks— loans  to  new-made  friends — experiments  at  the  bucket 
shops.  Six  months  of  it  and  he  had  just  sold  his  pocket-knife  that 
he  might  eat  a  shred  of  carrion  in  tliis  hole  and  be  alive  for  an- 
other day. 

Oh,  what  a  triumph  for  those  who  had  warned  him — those  who 
had  told  him  he  was  a  fool  with  money!  What  rejoicing  there 
would  be  at  home  when  they  heard  of  it — and  they  would  hear  of 
it,  because  in  small  towns  they  hear  of  everything.  They  would 
be  glad,  he  was  sure— -all  except  Aunt  Ella. 

"She  was  the  only  one  who  ever  cared  for  me,"  he  said,  half 
aloud,  grinding  his  fists  on  the  table.  "But  I  don't  care." 

Then,  because  he  didn't  care  he  let  his  head  fall  down  into  the 
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angle  of  his  right  arm  and  there  in  the  darkness  which  he  had 
made  for  himself  he  cried.  He  was  only  22  years  old. 

The  front  door  clicked  and  slammed.  Larry,  who  was  both  cook 
and  waiter  (in  a  red  flannel  shirt  chopped  off  at  the  elbows), 
brought  the  meat  and  coffee.  John  Hazen  pulled  himself  up  from 
the  table.  Before  him,  talking  to  Larry,  stood  a  very  small  young 
man,  with  square  shoulders,  a  pointed  nose,  jet-black  eyes  and  a 
mouth  twitching  into  a  smile  whenever  he  spoke.  This  young  man 
wore  a  plaid  cap,  with  a  short  peak.  His  coat  collar  was  turned 
up,  and  within  it  was  a  blue  and  white  handkerchief  knotted 
closely  around  his  neck. 

"If  he  comes  around  here,  you  tell  him  I  want  to  see  him,"  this 
young  man  was  saying  to  Larry. 

"All  right,  Eddie." 

At  that  moment  the  young  man  named  Eddie  looked  down  and 
saw  John  Hazen's  face,  streaked  with  tears.  Possibly  he  was  sur- 
prised to  know  that  a  man  may  weep.  Let  it  be  assumed  that  he 
was  prompted  by  impudent  curiosity.  He  spoke  to  the  young 
man  at  the  table. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  asked.  "Don't  the  steak  suit  you?" 

"You'll  have  to  excuse  me,"  said  Hazen,  trying  to  laugh.  "I'm 
hoeing  a  pretty  hard  row  just  at  present.  I  s'pose  I  was  kind  o* 
weak  from  not  eating  or  I  wouldn't  have — — "  and  he  stopped. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that?"  asked  Eddie,  speaking  to  the  pro- 
prietor, who  had  gone  back  to  his  stove. 

Larry  nodded  wisely  and  smiled.  Eddie  stood  and  watched 
Hazen  tear  at  the  fibrous  strip  of  meat  and  take  long  gulps  of  the 
hot  coffee. 

"First  today?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  answered  Hazen,  who  was  divided  between  shame  and 
hunger. 

"How  did  you  get  the  price?" 
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"I  sold  my  knife." 

"What  if  you  hadn't  any  knife?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"How  long  you  been  in  town." 

"About  six  months." 

"Nice  town,  ain't  it?" 

Hazen  shook  his  head  dubiously  and  made  an  effort  to  smile. 

Eddie  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  aloud. 

"This  is  one  o'  the  cases,"  he  said,  calling  to  Larry.  "Is  it  any 
wonder  they  start  out?"  Then  to  Hazen:  "Why  didn't  you  stop 
some  fellow  and  ask  him  to  let  you  have  a  nickel  or  two?" 

"Because  I'm  not  a  beggar." 

"That's  the  way  to  talk!"  exclaimed  Eddie,  and  he  laughed 
again.  Hazen  looked  up  at  him,  much  puzzled. . 

"Where  you  goin'  tonight?" 

"I  don't  know.  There  are  two  or  three  places  where  I'm  going 
to  call  again  tomorrow  to  see  about  a  job." 

"The  job  you  stand  a  chance  of  gettin'  tomorrow  or  next  week 
ain't  very  much  help  to  you  tonight,  is  it?"  asked  Eddie,  with  a 
quizzical  grin. 

"This  is  a  new  experience  for  me,"  said  Hazen.  "I've  heard  about 
fellows  being  up  against  it  this  way,  but  I  never  thought  I'd  come 
to  it." 

"You  don't  care  much  for  it,  as  far  as  you've  got,  do  you?" 

Hazen  looked  up  again,  undecided  whether  Eddie  was  sympa- 
thizing with  him  or  taunting  him. 

"I  wish  I  had  the  money  I  had  six  months  ago,"  he  said  bitterly. 
"They  wouldn't  take  it  away  from  me  this  time." 

Eddie  leaned  across  the  table  and  gave  Hazen  a  hard  but  playful 
blow  in  the  ribs. 

"You're  all  right,"  he  said,  laughing  again.  "I'll  just  stake  you  to 
a  bed  tonight." 
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When  Hazcn  had  eaten  the  last  crumb  of  bread  and  drained 
the  last  drop  of  coffee  he  followed  Eddie  across  the  muddy  street 
and  up  a  dark  stairway  into  a  room  that  held  a  bed,  a  table,  a  chair 
and  a  zinc-bound  trunk.  The  bed-clothes  were  in  confusion. 

"Roll  in  there  next  to  the  wall  an*  dream  you've  got  all  your 
money  back,"  commanded  Eddie,  who  had  squatted  on  the  trunk, 
giving  the  only  chair  to  his  guest.  Hazen  slept  with  Eddie  tiiat 
night  and  went  to  breakfast  with  him  next  morning,  at  a  15-cent 
place. 

"If  you  don't  strike  anything  today,  come  around  tonight," 
said  Eddie. 

Hazen  did  come  back  that  night  to  get  food  and  a  resting  place. 
They  were  on  their  way  to  the  room  when  two  big  men  stood 
before  them  at  a  corner.  One  grabbed  Eddie  and  the  other  held 
Hazen  by  the  wrist  before  he  had  time  to  dodge  or  retreat. 

"Hello,  Mullen,"  said  Eddie  to  the  man  who  Was  holding  him. 

"Hello,  Eddie,"  in  a  growling  voice.  "You  can't  stay  away,  can 
you?" 

"Why  should  I,  when  this  is  my  home?  This  is  the  drag-net 
again,  I  suppose?" 

"I  don't  know.  They  told  us  to  bring  you  in  if  we  found  you. 
Who's  your  friend  here?" 

"It'll  do  me  a  lot  o'  good  to  tell  you,  won't  it?  If  I  say  he's  a 
young  fellow  that's,  gone  broke  and  that  I  just  happened  to  meet 
him  an'  stake  him  for  a  day  or  two  till  he  could  pick  up  something 
of  course  everybody  over  at  the  station'll  believe  me?" 

"They  may  if  you  tell  it  good.  Come  on." 

A  few  minutes  later  here  were  Hazen  and  the  good  Samaritan 
bumping  over  the  granite  blocks  on  their  way  to  the  police  station. 
Hazen  .was  surprised  to  find  himself  indifferent  to  the  shame  of 
arrest. 

He  concluded  that  Eddie  was  known  to  the  police  and  that  any 
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one  walking  along  the  street  with  Eddie  was  already  a  criminal 
in  the  eyes  of  the  police. 

"I'm  sorry  to  get  you  pinched,  young  fellow,"  said  Eddie, 
through  the  gloom  of  the  covered  wagon.  "I  ought  to  have  told  you 
you  was  takin'  a  chance  when  you  went  around  with  me." 

"I  don't  blame  you,"  said  Hazen.  "What  right  did  they  have  to 
arrest  either  one  of  us  ?" 

Eddie  laughed  and  remarked:  "You  don't  half  know  this  town." 

The  wagon  policeman,  whose  huge  bulk  was  a  barrier  between 
them  and  the  narrow  door,  gave  a  disgusted  "aw-w-w,"  in  token 
of  the  fact  that  he  could  not  be  deceived  by  their  talk.  He  was 
possessed  of  a  brutal  unbelief,  which,  he  thought,  was  a  fine 
quality  of  discernment. 

At  the  station  they  were  separated.  Hazen  gave  his  right  name 
to  the  man  in  the  cage,  much  to  Eddie's  amusement.  The  man  in 
the  cage  did  not  have  to  ask  for  Eddie's  name. 

Hazen  slept  on  a  bench  and  he  slept,  too,  lulled  off  widi  a  mild, 
impersonal  wonder  as  to  what  his  uncle  and  his  aunt  would  say 
if  they  knew  that  their  orphan  charge  was  locked  up  in  a  police 
station  and  had  not  changed  shirts  for  a  week.  Next  morning  he 
ate  his  heel  of  bread  and  drank  his  tin  cup  of  coffee  and  looked  out 
through  the  paralleled  bars  at  the  bedraggled  men  and  women 
who  were  being  mustered  for  the  police  court.  He  could  not  see 
Eddie  anywhere.  Some  one  was  whistling  at  the  other  end  of  the 
corridor.  He  wondered  if  it  was  Eddie. 

Then  a  turnkey  in  blue  came  and  opened  his  cell  door. 

"Come  on,"  said  die  turnkey,  and  Hazen  followed  upstairs  into 
a  hot  room,  where  a  big  captain  with  a  gray  mustache  sat  at  the 
desk. 

The  captain  looked  at  Hazen  intently  and  said:  "I  don't  know 
him.". 

Other  men  with  mustaches  came  in  and  looked  at  Hazen.  They 
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didn't  know  him,  either,  and  they  regretted  to  say  it.  It  showed 
a  lack  of  professional  knowledge  not  to  be  able  to  identify  any 
stranger  as  a  professional  crook. 

"How  long  have  you  and  Eddie  been  working  together?"  one 
of  them  asked. 

"I've  never  worked  with  him,"  said  Hazen.  "I've  been  looking 
for  work  all  week." 

He  told  them  his  story — the  truth  of  it.  Five  big  men  smiled 
broadly. 

"An'  you  didn't  know  Eddie  was  a  dip?"  asked  the  captain. 

"A  what?"  (Laughter.) 

"A  dip." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean."  . 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  pickpockets?" 

"Yes,  sir."     . 

"Well,  a  dip  is  a  pickpocket.  That's  what  Eddie  is." 

"I  don't  care  what  he  is.  He  did  me  a  good  turn.  I  never  saw 
him  until  night  before  last." 

"This  fellow  can  be  vagged,"  said  one  of  the  big  men.  "He 
admits  himself  he's  out  o'  money  an'  ain't  got  a  job." 

"That's  why  he  ain't  a  vag,"  said  the  captain.  "The  vag  has 
always  got  a  job  and  plenty  of  money."  Then  to  Hazen:  "You 
keep  away  from  Eddie  an'  his  crowd."  This  meant  that  Hazen 
was  free  to  go. 

He  started  to  leave  the  station  and  was  attracted  by  the  buzz 
of  the  courtroom.  He  went  in,  hoping  to  see  Eddie  again.  The 
crowd  around  the  magistrate  was  shifting  and  noisy.  Cases  were 
being  tried,  but  Hazen  could  not  follow  them  in  the  confusion 
of  sounds. 

At  last  he  saw  Eddie  coming  out  of  the  throng,  held  by  a  turn- 
key. 

He  slipped  forward  along  the  wall  and  touched  him  on  the  arm. 
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"Hello,  there,"  he  said. 
Eddie  turned  and  grinned. . 
"Did  you  fix  it?"  he  asked. 
"They  let  me  go." 
"It's  a  wonder— bein'  with  me." 
"Here,  here!"  growled  the  turnkey.  "Come  on!" 
"I'm  sent  out,"  said  Eddie. 
"Where?" 

"The  Bridewell— I  won't  be  there  day  after  tomorrow.  Good- 
by." 

"Say,  I  want  to  thank  you  for " 

"That's  all  right." 

"You  never  told  me  your  name." 

"You  ask  here  at  the  station.  They'll  give  you  my  history." 

"Come  on!"  said  the  turnkey,  pulling. 

Eddie  winked  and  the  battered  door  closed  behind  him. 


Clarence  Allen,  the  Hypnotic  Boy  Journalist 

This  week's  Nursery  tale  has  the  title:  Clarence  Allen,  the  Hyp- 
notic Boy  Journalist,  or  the  Mysterious  Disappearance  of  the 
United  States  Government  Bonds. 

Chapter  I.  To  Work! 

It  was  in  the  office  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Beacon!  J.  Windsor 
Frost,  the  editor,  sat  in  his  palatial  apartment,  where  the  light  fell 
softly  through  stained-glass  windows  and  the  walls  were  tastefully 
decorated  with  articles  of  bric-a-brac  and  vertu. 
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J.  Windsor  Frost  was  a  handsome  man  and  a  neat  diamond 
flashed  in  his  shirt  front. 

Suddenly  he  aroused  himself  and  an  expectant  smile  came  to 
his  face. 

A  manly  youth  12  years  of  age  entered  the  room  and  stood 
facing  the  great  editor.  He  had  a  strikingly  handsome  face  and 
an  eagle  eye.  On  his  breast  glittered  a  star,  indicating  that  he  was 
a  representative  of  the  press.  A  notebook  and  a  well-sharpened 
lead  pencil  protruded  from  his  breast  pocket. 

This  is  our  first  view  of  Clarence  Allen,  the  hypnotic  boy  jour- 
•  nalist. 

"Ah,  you  have  come,"  said  the  great  editor. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Frost,  I  am  always  ready  to  answer  the  call  of  duty," 
said  our  hero,  modestly. 

Without  further  ado  the  great  editor  handed  the  following  clip- 
ping to  the  boy  journalist: 

"Great  Excitement 

"Our  city  was  thrown  into  a  fever  of  excitement  last  evening  by 
the  announcement  that  Erastus  Hare,  one  of  our  oldest  and  most 
respected  citizens,  had  been  robbed  of  $37,000  worth  of  United 
States  government  bonds  by  some  unknown  miscreant.  The  cul- 
prit entered  Mr.  Hare's  bedroom  through  a  window  and  attacked 
our  old  friend  and  subscriber  with  a  knife.  Afterward  he  took  the  ■ 
bonds  and  escaped.  As  we  go  to  press  he  has  not  been  caught. 
Little  knots  of  men  may  be  seen  standing  on  the  corners  discussing 
the  topic  in  low  tones.  Great  excitement  prevails." 

"The  item  you  have  just  read  was  printed  in  this  morning's 
Beacon"  said  J.  Windsor  Frost.  "This  is  the  greatest  criminal 
case  that  ever  came  under  my  observation.  Can  you  find  the 
thief?" 
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"I  can,"  replied  Clarence,  and,  drawing  his  notebook,  he  hastily 
made  a  few  notes. 

At  that  moment  he  heard  a  suspicious  noise  outside  the  window. 
He  ran  to  see  what  could  have  been  the  cause.  A  masked  man 
was  rapidly  descending  to  the  ground  by  means  of  a  rope. 

They  had  been  overheard. 

Chapter  II.  The  Footprint 

After  providing  himself  with  a  dark-lantern  and  other  needful 
articles,  Clarence  Allen,  the  hypnotic  boy  journalist,  summoned  a 
carriage  and  was  driven  rapidly  to  the  Hare  mansion. 

Here  all  was  confusion. 

Our  hero  took  immediate  charge  of  the  premises  and  made  a 
minute  examination  of  the  room  in  which  the  assault  had  taken 
place.  He  measured  the  bedstead,  counted  the  pictures  and  cut  a 
small  strip  out  of  the  carpet.  Afterward  he  went  outside  and 
examined  the  ground.  Suddenly  he  saw  a  deep  footprint  in  the 
soft  earth. 

"Aha!"  said  he. 

Taking  the  necessary  articles  from  his  pocket,  he  made  a  plaster 
cast  of  the  footprint. 

"I  have  a  clew,"  said  he,  and,  drawing  his  notebook,  he  made  a 
few  notes. 

At  that  moment  a  bullet  whistled  by  his  head ! 

Chapter  III.  Desperate 

With  Clarence  Allen  to  think  was  to  act. 

When  the  deadly  bullet  sped  by  his  head  he  knew  that  the 
thieves  had  recognized  him  as  a  representative  of  the  press,  prob- 
ably because  of  the  star  on  his  coat. 
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Without  further  ado  he  rushed  to  a  telephone  and  called  up 
the  office  of  the  Daily  Beacon  and  expressed  a  wish  to  converse  with 
J.  Windsor  Frost,  the  great  editor. 

"Hello!" 

"Hello!" 

"Who  is  this?" 

"This  is  J.  Windsor  Frost,  the  editor.  And  you?" 

"I  am  Clarence  Allen,  the  hypnotic  boy  journalist.  I  desire n 

But  J.  Windsor  Frost  heard  no  more. 

The  wire  had  been  cut. 

Chapter  IV.  Quick  Work 

What  was  our  hero  to  do? 

For  a  moment  only  he  hesitated.  Then  he  rushed  to  the  win- 
dow. 

It  was  thirty  feet  to  the  ground  below. 

A  trolley  car  was  approaching. 

"I  have  no  time  to  spare,"  he  exclaimed,  and  jumped  to  the 
pavement. 

Leaping  to  the  trolley  car  he  pushed  the  motorman  aside,  and, 
seizing  the  crank,  sent  the  car  flying  along  the  street  at  a  speed  of 
twenty-five  miles  an  hour. 

The  conductor  of  the  car  attempted  to  pull  him  away.  With  a 
well-directed  blow  our  hero  sent  him  flying. 

Women  passengers  shrieked  in  terror  and  the  street  was  in  a 
panic. 

Little  cared  Clarence  Allen,  the  hypnotic  boy  journalist. 

Suddenly  applying  the  brake  in  front  of  the  office  of  the  Daily 
Beacon,  he  ran  wildly  into  the  office  of  J.  Windsor  Frost  and 
showe.d  him  what  he  had  written  in  his  notebook. 
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"Great  heavens!"  exclaimed  the  great  editor.  "And  now  what 
do  you  propose  doing?" 

Clarence's  eyes  flashed  as  he  replied:  "I  am  going  to  put  the 
bloodhounds  on  the  trail!" 

Chapter  V.  The  Stone  House 

The  Daily  Beacon,  like  all  other  great  newspapers,  had  a  pack 
of  genuine  Siberian  bloodhounds,  to  be  used  for  tracking  criminals. 

Our  hero,  after  making  out  an  expense  account,  selected  two  o£ 
the  largest  and  fiercest  bloodhounds  and  showed  them  the  plaster 
cast  of  the  footprint  which  he  had  taken  at  the  Hare  residence. 

The  intelligent  animals  knew  at  a  glance  what  was  expected  of 
them,  and  in  a  few  moments  they  were  on  the  scent,  followed  by 
our  alert  young  hero,  Clarence  Allen,  the  hypnotic  boy  journalist, 
who  carried  a  revolver  tightly  clenched  in  his  right  hand. 

For  nearly  an  hour  no  one  spoke. 

Then  the  dogs  stopped  in  front  of  an  old  stone  house,  with  tall 
elms  surrounding  it. 

"This  is  the  place,"  said  Clarence  Allen,  concealing  himself  in 
a  thicket  to  await  developments. 

After  a  few  moments  he  chanced  to  look  around,  and  his  blood 
froze  in  his  veins. . 

Someone  had  stolen  the  dogs! 

Chapter  VI.  Hypnotized 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  left  our  hero  concealed  in  the 
thicket. 

He  remained  here  for  some  time,  and  then,  making  sure  that 
he  had  eluded  his  pursuers,  he  ventured  forth  and  made  a  hasty 
examination  of  the  old  stone  house. 
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It  was  a  dark  night  and  the  wind  rustled  through  the  old  elm 
trees. 

Only  one  window  was  lighted,  and  it  was  on  the  second  floor. 

'They  are  there,"  said  our  hero,  and,  producing  a  coil  of  rope 
with  a  hook  in  the  end  of  it,  he  made  a  fastening  to  the  ledge  of 
the  second-story  window  and  climbed  up  until  he  could  peer  in  at 
the  window. 

Three  bearded  men  were  sitting  at  a  table  talking  in.  hoarse 
tones.  Our  hero  felt  a  thrill  when  he  heard  his  own  name  men- 
tioned. 

"It  is  understood,  then,"  said  the  leader,  "that  we  meet  an  hour 
from  now  at  the  blasted  oak  to  divide  the  money." 

"  Tis  well,"  said  the  other  two. 

"And  daen  we  will  leave  this  country  forever." 

"Hold!"  cried  a  stentorian  voice,  and,  with  a  crashing  of  glass, 
Clarence  Allen,  the  hypnotic  boy  journalist,  leaped  through  the 
window  and  confronted  them. 

For  a  moment  they  were  surprised,  and  then  with  fearful  oaths 
they  drew  their  weapons. 

"Your  time  has  come,"  snarled  the  leader  of  the  gang. 

Three  revolvers  were  pointed  straight  at  our  intrepid  young 
hero! 

Could  aught  save  him? 

Clarence  Allen  did  not  flinch. 

Gazing  steadily  at  the  leader  of  the  band,  he  lifted  his  hands 
and  moved  them  gently  through  the  air. 

The  ruffian  fell  backward  to  the  floor  and  the  Weapon  dropped 
from  his  palsied  hand. 

Our  hero  turned  quickly  to  the  two  other  villains,  who  stood 
in  mute  surprise. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  put  them  under  the  hypnotic 
influence  and  take  away  their  weapons. 
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"At  last!"  he  said,  and  taking  out  his  book  he  made  full  notes 
of  the  proceeding. 

Chapter  VII.  Justice 

Having  hypnotized  the  villains,  it  was  an  easy  task  for  our  hero 
to  learn  from  the  leader  of  die  band  the  hiding  place  of  the  stolen 
bonds.  They  were  found  under  a  loose  tiling  in  the  fireplace  and 
restored  to  their  owner,  who  speedily  recovered  from  his  injuries. 

Little  remains  to  be  told. 

The  Daily  Beacon  printed  a  half-column  account,  under  glaring 
head-lines,  of  the  capture  of  the  desperadoes  by  the  hypnotic  boy 
journalist. 

As  for  the  thieves,  they  were  promptly  sent  to  prison  on  the  testi- 
mony of  our  hero,  who  achieved  a  great  reputation  by  his  coura- 
geous conduct  and  who  was  soon  after  admitted  to  membership 
in  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen,  a  distinction  which  few 
merit  and  a  glory  which  few  achieve. 

[The  End] 
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Essays,  Stories  and 
Other  Pieces 


The  Joys  of  Single  Blessedness 

The  book,  Single  Blessedness  and  Other  Observations, 
from  which  these  essays  are  taken,  has  been  out  of  print  for  years 
and  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  Ade  volumes  to  obtain  at 
rare  book  stores.  Everyone  who  owns  a  copy  seems  to  treasure  it. 

The  bachelor  is  held  up  to  contempt  because  he  has  evaded  the 
draft.  He  is  a  slacker.  He  has  side-stepped  a  plain  duty.  If 
he  lives  in  the  small  town  he  is  fifty  percent  joke  and  fifty  per- 
cent object  of  pity.  If  he  lives  in  a  city,  he  can  hide  away  with 
others  of  his  kind,  and  find  courage  in  numbers;  but  even  in  the 
crowded  metropolis  he  has  the  hunted  look  of  one  who  knows  that 
the  world  knows  something  about  him.  He  is  led  to  believe  that 
babies  mistrust  him.  Young  wives  begin  to  warn  their  husbands 
when  his  name  is  mentioned.  He  is  a  chicken  hawk  in  a  world 
that  was  intended  for  turtle  doves.  It  is  always  taken  for  granted 
that  the  bachelor  could  have  married.  Of  course,  he  might  not 
have  netted  the  one  he  wanted  first  off.  It  is  possible  that,  later  on, 
circumstances  denied  him  the  privilege  of  selection.  But  it  is 
always  assumed  by  critics  of  the  selfish  tribe,  that  any  bachelor 
who  has  enough  money  in  the  bank  to  furnish  a  home,  can,  if  he 
is  persistent,  hound  some  woman  into  taking  a  chance. 

Undoubtedly  the  critics  are  right.  When  we  review  the  vast 
army  of  variegated  males  who  have  achieved  matrimony,  it  seems 
useless  to  deny  diat  the  trick  can  be  turned  by  any  man  who  is 
physically  capable  of  standing  up  in  front  of  a  preacher  or  whose 
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mental  equipment  enables  him  to  decide  that  he  should  go  into 
the  house  when  it  rains. 

If  Brigham  Young,  wearing  throat  whiskers,  could  assemble  be- 
tween thirty-five  and  forty  at  one  time,  how  pitiful  becomes  the 
alibi  of  the  modern  maverick  that  he  never  has  managed  to  arrive 
at  any  sort  of  arrangement  with  a  solitary  one  I    . 

We  know  that  women  will  accept  men  who  wear  arctic  over- 
shoes. Statistics  prove  diat  ninety-eight  percent  of  all  those  you  see 
on  station  platforms,  wearing  "elastics"  on  their  shirt-sleeves,  have 
wives  at  home. 

The  whole  defense  of  bachelorhood  falls  to  die  ground  when 
confronted  by  the  evidence  which  anyone  may  accumulate  while 
walking  through  a  residence  district.  He  will  see  dozens  of 
porch-broken  husbands  who  never  would  have  progressed  to  the 
married  state  if  all  the  necessary  processes  had  not  been  elementary 
to  begin  with,  and  further  simplified  by  custom. 

Even  after  he  is  convinced,  he  will  stubbornly  contend  as  fol- 
lows: "Possibly  I  am  a  coward,  but  I  refuse  to  admit  that  all  these 
other  birds  are  heroes." 

At  least,  he  will  be  ready  to  confess  that  anyone  can  get  married 
at  any  time,  provided  the  party  of  the  second  part  is  no  more 
fastidious  and  choosy  than  he  is. 

These  facts  being  generally  accepted,  the  presumption  of  guilt 
attaches  to  every  single  man  beyond  the  age  of  thirty.  And  if,  as 
the  years  ripen,  he  garners  many  dollars,  and  keeps  diem  in  a 
hiding  place  which  is  woman-proof,  he  slowly  slumps  in  public 
esteem  until  he  becomes  classified  with  those  granite-faced  crim- 
inals who  loot  orphan  asylums  or  steal  candlesticks  from  an  altar. 

Finally  he  arrives  at  a  state  of  ostracized  isolation.  He  has  every 
inducement  to  be  utterly  miserable,  and  probably  would  be  so, 
except  for  frequent  conversations  with  married  men. 

At  this  point  we  get  very  near  to  the  weakest  point  in  the  general 
indictment  against  bachelors:  Is  it  generally  known  that  bachelors 
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privately  receive  encouragement  and  approbation  from  married 
men? 

Not  from  all  married  men,  it  is  true.  Not,  for  instance,  from 
the  husband  of  any  woman  who  happens  to  read  these  lines.  But 
they  do  receive  assurances  from  married  men,  of  the  more  unde- 
serving varieties,  that. matrimony  is  not  always  a  long  promenade 
through  a  rose  bower  drenched  with  sunshine.  The  word  "lucky" 
is  frequently  applied  to  single  men  by  the  associate  poker  players 
who  are  happily  married. 

The  difficulty  in  rescuing  the  hardened  cases  of  bachelorhood. 
is  that  die  unregenerate  are  all  the  time  receiving  private  signals 
from  those  supposed  to  be  saved,  to  lay  off  and  beat  it,  and  escape 
while  the  escaping  is  good.  Many  of  them  would  have  fallen  long 
ago  except  for  these  warnings. 

There  are  times  when  the  most  confirmed,  cynical,  and  self- 
centered  celibate,  influenced  by  untoward  circumstances  and  un- 
favorable atmospheric  conditions,  believes  diat  he  could  be  rap- 
turously content  as  a  married  man,  and  that  he  is  cheating  some 
good  woman  out  of  her  destiny.  Conversely,  the  Darby  who  wants 
the  world  to  know  that  his  Joan  is  a  jewel  and  his  children  are 
intellectual  prodigies  and  perfect  physical  specimens — even  this 
paragon,  who  would  shudder  at  mention  of  a  divorce  court,  tells 
his  most  masonic  friends  that  it  must  be  great  to  have  your  free- 
dom and  to  do  as  you  darn  please. 

No  matter  which  fork  of  the  road  you  take,  you  will  wonder, 
later  on,  if  the  scenery  on  the  other  route  isn't  more  attractive. 

The  bachelor,  being  merely  a  representative  unit  of  weak  man- 
kind, isn't  essentially  different  from  the  Benedict.  Probably  at 
some  time  or  other  he  wanted  to  get  married  and  couldn't. 
Whereas,  the  married  one  didn't  want  to  get  married  and  was 
mesmerized  into  it  by  a  combination  of  full  moon,  guitar  music, 
and  rolybolly  eyes.  . 

A  poor  wretch  who  had  lived  under  the  stigma  of  bachelorhood 
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for  years  once  confided  to  several  of  us  that  he  was  all  ready  to 
be  married  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1892,  and  then  learned  that  it 
would  cost  at  least  $8  to  put  the  thing  over. 

Bachelors  are  willing  to  be  segregated  or  even  separately  taxed, 
but  they  don't  wish  to  be  branded  with  too  hot  an  iron.  They 
come  to  regard  themselves  as  potential  married  men  who  never 
received  notice  of  their  inheritances.  Married  men  are  merely 
bachelors  who  weakened  under  the  strain.  Every  time  a  bachelor 
sees  a  man  with  an  alpaca  coat  pushing  a  perambulator,  he  says, 
"There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  goes  me!" 

Whatever  excuses  the  bachelor  may  secrete  in  his  own  mind,  the 
following  definite  counts  have  been  drawn  against  him: 

1st.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  good  man  to  become  the  founder 
of  a  home,  because  the  home  (and  not  the  stag  boarding-house) 
is  the  cornerstone  of  an  orderly  civilization. 

2d.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  high-minded  citizen  to  approve 
publicly  the  sacrament  of  marriage,  because  legalized  matrimony 
is  the  harbor  of  safety.  When  the  bachelor  ignores  the  sacrament, 
his  example  becomes  an  endorsement  of  the  advantages  offered 
to  travelers  by  that  famous  old  highway  known  as  "The  Primrose 
Path." 

3d.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  student  of  history  and  economics  to 
help  perpetuate  the  species  and  protect  the  birth  rate. 

These  are  the  damning  accusations.  Any  representative  woman's 
club,  anywhere,  would  bring  in  a  verdict  of  "guilty"  against  a 
notorious  bachelor,  in  two  minutes,  without  listening  to  witnesses. 

The  moment  a  man  marries,  the  indictment  is  quashed.  For 
the  time  being,  he  is  snow  white.  A  little  later,  after  the  divorce 
proceedings,  he  may  become  speckled,  but  he  never  sinks  quite 
back  to  die  degraded  estate  of.  bachelorhood. 

He  tried  to  be  a  good  citizen. 

Having  an  altruistic  and  almost  Chautauquan  regard  for  home 
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and  the  marriage  sacrament,  and  feeling  that  someone  had  to  step 
forward  and  save  the  birth  rate,  he  put  aside  all  considerations  of 
personal  convenience  and,  like  a  sun-kissed  hero,  stepped  to  the 
edge  and  jumped  over  the  precipice. 

Yes,  he  did !  You  know  he  did  I 
•    Here  is  what  happened: 

The  dear  old  goof  found  himself  in  immediate  juxtaposition 
to  The  Most  Wonderful  Woman  in  All  the  World.  When  she 
smiled  at  him,  his  blood  pressure  went  up  twenty  points.  When 
she-appeared  to  forget  that  he  was  among  those  present,  he  wanted 
to  rush  into  the  street  and  lie  down  in  front  of  a  taxicab.  He 
hovered  near  her,  every. night,  until  ordered  out.  Then  he  reeled 
back  to  his  den,  stepping  from  one  cloud  to  another.  He  sat  up  in 
the  still  hours  of  the  morning  to  write  notes  which  elected  him 
even  if,  later  on,  he  had  wanted  to  welch.  He  arrived  at  his  office 
without  remembering  what  had  happened  since  he  left  home.  He 
tried  to  dictate  letters,  and  nothing  came  from  him  except  gurgles. 
He  wondered  what  was  happening  to  Her.  •  In  the  telephone 
booth — only  about  eight  cubic  feet  of  air— partial  asphyxiation 
after  twenty  minutes.  But  who  wouldn't  be  willing  to  die,  with 
the  sound  of  that  Voice  strumming  in  the  ears,  like  an  Aeolian 
harp  hanging  in  the  gateway  of  Paradise? 
.  Now,  when  Waldo  finally  got  married,  does  any  one  really 
insist  that  he  did  it  because  he  was  prompted  by  a  sense  of  his 
duty  to  provide  food  and  lodging  for  a  member  of  the  opposite 
sex?    ' 

Did  he  calmly  decide  to  give  his  endorsement  to  the  sacrament 
of  marriage  and  to  help  protect  the  birth  rate? 

Did  he? 

Lay  the  bride's  curse  on  the  bachelor,  if  you  will,  and  let  his 
name  become  a  byword  and  hissing  at  every  bridge  party,  but 
don't  hang  any  medals  on  Waldo  until  you  have  all  the  facts  in  his 
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case— which  will  prove  to  be  a  carbon  copy  of  a  million  other 

cases. 

,    Waldo  got  married  because  he  needed  sleep.  It  was  a  toss-up 

between  Sweeties  and  a  sanitarium,  and  he  selected  the  easier 

way. 

He  could  not  picture  an  existence  which  did  not  include  the 
radio-magnetic  presence  of  Honey.  He  was  governed  by  sex 
impulse  and  not  by  what  he  had  read  in  books  on  sociology. 

Not  until  weeks  later,  emerging  from  the  honeymoon  trance, 
did  he  discover  that  he  had  honorably  discharged  his  obligations 
to  Society  and  had  become  a  member  of  the  Matrimonial  Legion 
of  Honor. 

What  happened  to  Waldo  might  have  happened  to  any  petrified 
hermit  now  hiding  at  a  club.  And  if  Waldo,  on  a  certain  occasion, 
had  happened  to  meet  merely  Another  Flapper,  instead  of  The 
Most  Wonderful  Woman  in  the  World,  he  might  now  be  camped 
at  a  hotel  instead  of  being  assistant  manager  of  a  nursery. 

We  are  all  wisps,  and  the  winds  of  chance  blow  in  many  direc- 
tions. 

Just  because  a  man  gets  married  is  no  sign  that  he  has  a  high 
and  holy  and  abiding  regard  for  womanhood.  Visit  any  court- 
room and  hear  the  sufferer  go  into  details:  -He  threw  a  meat 
platter  at  her— squeezed  her  arm  until  it  was  black  and  blue— tore 
the  feathers  off  her  new  hat— kicked  the  Pomeranian  into  the 
fireplace — made  her  sleep  on  the  lounge,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

It  isn't  usually  a  lack  of  intense  regard  and  reverence  for  woman- 
hood that  keeps  the  bachelor  single.  Often  enough,  it  is  a  lack  of 
regard  for  himself  as  a  fit  companion  for  the  goddess  up  diere 
above  him  on  the  pedestal 

One  of  the  most  highly  despised  bachelors  I  ever  knew  once 
said  that  if  he  ever  asked  a  woman  to  marry  him  and  she  said, 
"Yes,"  he'd  begin  to  have  his  suspicions  of  her.  And  yet  he  was 
supposed  to  be  a  woman-hater! 
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The  rooming-houses  are  packed  with  mature  single  men,  each 
of  whom  looks  up  to  Class  A  women  with  such  worshipful  adora- 
tion that  he  never  has  felt  worthy  of  possessing  one  of  the  angelic 
creatures. 

Charley  Fresh — who  regards  himself  as  the  irresistible  capti- 
vator — googles  his  way  among  the  girls  for  six  nights  a  week  and 
is  known  as  a  "lady's  man."  The  marooned  and  isolated  males 
who  watch  his  performance  refuse  to  enter  into  any  contest  which 
features  Charley  Fresh  as  a  formidable  rival.  If  he  is  what  the 
women  want,  they  cannot  qualify.  They  accept  the  inevitable,  and 
decide  that  by  habit  and  circumstances  they  are  debarred  from 
the  matrimonial  raffle,  and  they  might  as  well  make  the  best  of  it. 
They  know  that  they  lack  the  peacock  qualities  of  die  heart- 
breaker,  as  they  have  studied  him  in  Robert  W.-  Chambers  and  the 
movies.  They  never  could  live  up  to  the  specifications.  Not  one 
of  them  wants  to  compromise  by  grabbing  a  third-rater.  They 
want  a  topnotcher,  or  nothing;  and  they  haven't  the  financial 
rating,  the  parlor  training,  the  glib  vocabulary,  the  baby-blue  eyes, 
the  curly  hair  and  the  athletic  shoulders  to  make  them  real  mates 
for  the  distant  Dianas  of  their  day  dreams. 

Some  are  restrained  by  caution,  some  by  diffidence,  and  some 
are  put  out  of  the  running  by  Fate. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  bachelor  uncle  is  always  a  hot  favorite 
with  the  children?  And  doesn't  he  often  tell  Minnie,  his  brother's 
wife,  that  he  would  give  a  thousand  shares  of  Steel  Common  if  he 
could  have  one  of  his  own?  Of  course,  if  he  had  one  he  wouldn't 
know  whatto  do  with  it;  but  it  just  shows  that  the  parental  instinct 
can  often  be  aroused  by  a  good  home-cooked  dinner. 

This  defense  of  bachelors  is  getting  to  be  pretty  wobbly;  but  it 
still  has  a  few  guns  in  reserve.  For  instance,  if  the  birth  rate  lan- 
guishes, shall  no  part  of  the  blame  be  put  on  the  modernized 
young  woman  who  is  ring-shy  until  he  can  show  her  a  five- 
thousand-dollar  automobile  ? 
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How  about  the  great  armies  of  salaried  women  who  have  come 
into  financial  independence  in  the  office  buildings  and  don't  wish 
to  exchange  it  for  the  secluded  dependency  of  the  flat  buildings  ? 

There  are  oodles  of  reasons  why  the  bachelors  have  not  married. 
Let  there  be  general  rejoicing  that  many  of  them  have  remained 
single.  Special  congratulations  to  the  might-have-been  children! 
They  will  never  know  what  they  have  escaped. 

Who  knows  but  your  old  friend  Bill  was  made  a  bachelor  by 
Divine  decree,  so  that  some  poor,  frail  woman  wouldn't  have 
to  sit  up  until  two  or  three  o'clock  every  morning? 

And  now  for  some  pointed  advice  and  inside  information:  If 
you  believe  that  grown-up  males  who  refuse  to  marry  are,  in  the 
aggregate,  a  menace  to  society,  don't  base  your  propaganda  on  the 
assumption  that  bachelors  live  in  a  care-free  Paradise,  which  they 
are  loath  to  exchange  for  the  harrowing  responsibilities  of  the 
family  circle.  Try  to  convince  the  bridegroom  that  he  is  winning 
a  prize  instead  of  surrendering  a  birth-right. 

If  you  want  to  keep  a  line  waiting  at  the  marriage  license  win- 
dow, preach  to  the  wandering  sheep  that  they  should  come  in  from 
the  bleak  hills,  and  gambol  in  the  clover  pastures  of  connubial 
felicity. 

Arrange  with  the  editors  to  suppress  all  detailed  reports  of 
divorce  trials;  also  to  blue-pencil  the  shoddy  jokes  which  deal 

with  mothers-in-law  and  rolling  pins, 

Fix  it  with  theatrical  producers  so  that  the  stage  bachelor  will 
not  be  a  picturesque  hero,  just  a  trifle  gray  about  the  temples,  who 
carries  a  packet  of  dried  rose  leaves  next  to  his  heart,  while  die  hus- 
band is  a  pale  crumpet  who  is  always  trembling  and  saying,  "Yes, 
my  dear." 

Try  to  induce  department  stores  to  remove  those  terrifying  price 
tags  from  things  worn  by  women.  Many  a  wavering  bachelor 
has  looked  in  a  show  window  and  found,  by  an  easy  mental  calcu- 
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lation,  that  his  full  salary  for  one  month  would  supply  My  Lady 
with  sufficient  wardrobe  to  take  her  past  the  morning  tub,  but 
not  enough  to  carry  her  into  the  street. 

The  two  lone  items  of  hats  and  shoes  would  spell  bankruptcy 
to  a  fellow  of  ordinary  means,  and  he  knows  that  there  must  be 
countless  other  intermediate  items  connecting  up  the  $60  hats 
with  the  $22  shoes. 

At  least,  give  him  credit  for  always  picturing  his  phantom  wife 
as  being  extremely  well  dressed.  Married  men  may  be  tight  with 
the  checkbook  and  moan  over  the  bills;  but  the  intangible,  make- 
believe  wife  of  the  secluded  bachelor  always  wears  die  most  chic 
and  alluring  confections  shown  by  the  shops. 

He  has  no  intention  of  giving  up  the  two-room  snuggery  which 
has  been  his  home  for  eight  years,  but  if  he  should  become  adven- 
turous at  any  time  and  go  sailing  the  uncharted  seas,  he  knows 
that  his  traveling  companion  will  be  a  queen  in  royal  garb.  She 
will  sit  in  the  rear  of  the  boat,  bedecked  with  pearls  and  wearing 
a  coronet.  He  never  meets  her,  but  his  intentions  are  generous,  up 
to  the  last. 

"I  wouldn't  get  hooked  up  unless  I  could  give  my  wife  the  best 
of  everything."  How  often  have  we  heard  those  words,  spoken  by 
some  brave  outlaw.  The  inference  being  that  he  has  passed  up  a 
sacred  privilege  for  fear  that  he  could  not  supply  Her  widi  all  of 
the  costly  luxuries  she  deserved. 

Whereas,  his  associates  know  that  he  has  become  encased  with 
a  hard  crust  of  habits  and  could  never  adapt  himself  to  the  give- 
and-take  conditions  of  married  life. 

They  can't  be  taught  new  tricks  after  they  begin  to  moult. 

But  they  continue  to  explain,  and  even  in  the  deepest  recesses 
of  the  most  funereal  reading-room-  of  the  most  masculine  club, 
you  cannot  find  one  so  fussy  and  crabbed  but  that  he  will  insist 
that  he  is  "fond  of  children." 
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The  lexicon  of  the  unyoked  is  full  of  Old  Stuff.  The  most  hope- 
less misogynist  (see  dictionary)  can  always  hang  the  blame  on 
some  one  else  and  give  himself  a  clean  bill. 

The  point  now  being  made  is  that  the  information  agencies,  by 
which  the  credulous  public  is  influenced,  seem  to  aid  and  abet  the 
bachelors.  Newspapers,  magazines,  picture  plays,  novels,  current 
anecdotes — all  have  fallen  into  the  easy  habit  of  making  it  appear 
that  the  bachelor  is  a  devil  of  a  fellow;  that  the  spirit  of  youth 
abides  with  him  after  it  has  deserted,  the  stoop-shouldered  slaves 
commonly  depicted  as  mowing  lawns  or  feeding  furnaces. 

The  bachelor,  as  an  individual,  may  sell  very  low  in  his  imme- 
diate precinct;  but  die  bachelor,  as  a  type,  has  become  Actionized 
into  a  fascinating  combination  of  Romeo  and  Mephistopheles. 

You  never  saw  a  bachelor  apartment  on  the  stage  that  was  not 
luxurious  and  inviting.  Always  there  is  a  manservant:  It  is  mid- 
night in  General  Heathcote's  princely  lodgings.  Gerald  returns 
from  the  club.  Evening  clothes?  Absolutely!- 

He  sends  Wilkins  away  and  lights  a  cigarette.  There  is  a  brief 
silence,  with  Gerald  sitting  so  that  the  fireplace  has  a  chance  to 
spotlight  him.  It  is  a  bachelor's  apartment  and  midnight.  Which 
means  that  the  dirty  work  is  about  to  begin. 

If,  at  any  time,  you  are  sitting  so  far  back  in  a  theater  that  you 
cannot  get  the  words,  and  you  see  a  distinguished  figure  of  a  man 
come  on  R.U.E.,  self-possessed,  debonair,  patronizing — no  need  to 
look  at  the  bill.  He  is  a  bachelor,  and  the  most  beautiful  lady  in 
the  cast  is  all  snarled  up  in  an  "affair"  with  him.  If  she  ever 
crosses  the  threshold  of  his  voluptuous  "lodgings/*  unaccompanied 
by  a  private  detective  or  a  chaperon,  her  reputation  won't  be  worth 
a  rusty  nickel. 

That's  the  kind  of  a  reputation  to  have!  Never  too  old  to  be 
wicked!  Lock  up  the  debutantes— here  come  the  bachelors! 
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Now,  If  you  persistently  represent  single  blessedness  as  seated 
in  a  huge  leather  chair,  with  Wilkins  bringing  whisky  and  soda, 
and  a  married  woman  of  incredible  attractiveness  waiting  to  call 
him  up  on  the  phone,  you  need  not  be  surprised  if,  in  time,  the 
whole  social  organization  is  permeated  with  a  grotesque  miscon- 
ception of  the  true  status  of  the  bachelor. 

For  years  I  have  been  compelled  to  observe  large  flocks  of  him 
at  close  range.  Only  about  one  half  of  one  percent  have  lodgings 
which  could  be  used  effectively  for  a  Belasco  setting.  Only  a  very 
few,  mostly  east  of  BufTalo,  employ  English  manservants  to  "do" 
for  them.  Those  who  like  to  refer  to  "my  man"  are  compelled  to 
get  new  ones  every  few  weeks.  Probably  the  lonesomest  job  in  the 
world,  next  to  taking  care  of  a  lighthouse,  is  to  valet  an  unmarried 
man  who  has  gone  in  for  dancing. 

Bachelors  do  not  habitually  wear  evening  clothes.  To  get  one 
of  them  into  the  extreme  regalia  may  involve  the  use  or  chloro- 
form. Nearly  every  bachelor  knows  a  few  married  women;  but 
these  women  are  not  pursuing  him — that  is,  not  all  of  the  time. 
Once  in  a  while  they  pursue  him  in  order  to  find  out  what  has 
become  of  their  husbands. 

If  one  of  these  charming  matrons  visited  a  bachelor  apartment, 
it  would  be  to  throw  a  bomb.  She  has  him  down  on  her  list  as 
poison  ivy. 

The  bachelor  is  a  polite  outcast,  and  he  knows  it.-  The  married 
folks  tell  stories  about  him,  and  it  is  all  for  the  best  that  he  never 
hears  them.  For  instance:  "I  helped  him  off  with  his  overcoat 
when  he  came  in.  We  wondered  why  he  didn't  follow  us  into  the 
living-room.  I  went  back  and  found  him  standing  in  the  hallway. 
Yes,  indeed,  waiting  for  his  check!  When  the  children  came  in 
to  meet  him,  he  trembled  like  a  leaf— thought  they  were  going  to 
kiss  him.  When  he  sat  down  for  dinner  he  inspected  the  knife 
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and  then  wiped  the  plate  with  his  napkin.  After  dinner  the  maid 
found  a  quarter  on  the  tablecloth." 

The  idealized  bachelor  of  fiction  may  be  a  super-gallant,  but  the 
real  article  is  a  scared  fish  the  moment  he  swims  out  of  his  own 
puddle. 

Possibly  you  expected  from  me  a  wordy  attempt  to  prove  that 
a  man  may  acquire  happiness  by  avoiding  matrimony.  Well,  you 
cannot  secure  contentment  by  a  mere  avoidance  of  anything.  The 
only  worth-while  days  are  those  on  which  you  sell  a  part  of  your- 
self to  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  go  to  the  mattress  at  night 
knowing  that  you  have  rendered  service  to  some  of  the  fellow 
travelers.  The  more  you  camp  by  yourself  the  more  you  shrivel. 
The  curse  and  the  risk  of  bachelorhood  is  the  tendency  to  build 
all  plans  around  the  mere  comforts  and  indulgences  of  the  first 
person  singular. 

Sometimes  a  bachelor  gets  to  taking  such  good  care  of  himself 
that  he  forgets  that  some  day  or  other  he  will  need  six  friends  to  act 
as  pallbearers. 

Next  to  solitaire,  probably  the  most  interesting  single-handed 
pastime  is  trying  to  visualize  one's  own  funeral.  The  bachelor 
often  wonders  if  it  will  be  an  impressive  function. 

No  use  talking,  when  a  transient  undertakes  the  journey  alone, 
he  is  compelled  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  terminal  facilities  His  friend- 
ships are  insecure  and  all  the  arrangements  unstable.  He  has  a 
lot  of  liberty,  but  he  doesn't  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

No  man  can  cheat  die  game  by  merely  hiding  in  a  hotel  and 
having  his  meals  served  in  his  room. 

He  can  run  in  the  opposite  direction  from  matrimony  until  he 
is  all  out  of  breath,  but  he  will  never  travel  far  enough  to  get  away 
from  himself.  When  he  flees  from  the  responsibilities  of  family 
life  he  is  incidentally  leaving  behind  him  many  of  the  experiences 
which  belong  to  a  normal  career.  He  cannot  get  away  from  the 
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double-entry  system  of  accounts  revealed  in  Doctor  Emerson's 
essay  on  Compensation.  The  books  must  balance. 

No  man  can  take  twelve  months'  vacation  each  year.  A  vaca- 
tion is  no  fun  except  when  it  comes  as  a  release  from  the  regular 
routine.  Each  July  the  married  man  is  supposed  to  sing: 

"My  wife's  gone  to  the  country.  Hurrah!  Hurrah!" 

Thereby  he  gets  an  edge  on  the  bachelor.  He  has  a  chance  to 
throw  his  hat  in  the  air  at  least  once  a  year.  When  does  the  bache- 
lor pull  his  "Hurrahs"?  Think  it  over. 

If  the  Iocked-up  hubbies  believe  that  the  boys,  still  at  large  are 
raising  Cain  seven  nights  a  week  and  fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year, 
let  them  cease  to  be  envious.  It  can't  be  done.  The  most  fatiguing 
activity  in  the  world  is  that  of  roystering.  It  is  terrible  to  be  fed 
up  on  roystering.  Almost  any  group  of  case-hardened  bachelors 
would  rather  row  a  boat  than  sit  around  a  table  and  sing. 

Bachelors  do  not  regard  their  respective  caves  and  caverns  as 
modified  cabarets.  Their  so-called  home  life  is  merely  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  physical  fact  that  no  one  can  entirely  dispense  with 
slumber. 

The  "jolly  bachelor"  in  his  own  retreat  is  often  just  as  jolly  as  a 
festoon  of  crape.  He  is  not  discontented.  He  is  calmly  reconciled. 
But  not  celebrating.  , 

He  has  been  saved  from  the  shipwreck  by  miraculous  interven- 
tion, but  he  finds  himself  on  a  lonely  island  and  not  a  sail  in  sight. 

The  bachelor  doesn't  have  to  watch  the  clock,  and  no  one  is 
waiting  to  ask  him  where  he  has  been;  but  how  about  that  rapidly 
approaching  day  when  he  will  not  find — in  all  the  world — ham 
and  eggs  that  are  cooked  just  right  or  coffee  fit  to  drink? 

As  the  autumn  days  grow  shorter,  and  each  milestone  begins  to 
look  more  like  a  tombstone,  the  bachelor  becomes  less  and  less 
declamatory  regarding  the  joys  of  single  blessedness. 

He  doesn't  weaken,  mind  you.  He  can  explain  why  it  would 
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have  been  manifestly  impossible  for  him,  at  any  time,  to  under- 
take such  a  crazy  experiment.  His  training,  his  temperament,  the 
conditions  enforced  by  his  employment,  the  uncertainty  of  his 
financial  outlook — these  and  thirty  other  good  reasons  made  it 
utterly  impossible  for  him  even  to  think  of  playing  such  a  ghastly 
joke  on  a  nice  woman. 

He  is  there  with  a  defense;  but  when  you  ask  him  to  add  up  the 
net  blessings  and  benefits  which  accrue  to  the  bachelor,  his  dis- 
course becomes  diffuse  and  unconvincing.  If  he  is  past  forty,  he 
doesn't  brag  at  all.  If  he  is  past  fifty,  he  begins  to  talk  about  the 
weather. 

And  now,  having  received  all  of  this  secret  information  from  the 
camp  of  the  enemy,  you  know  as  much  as  we  do  regarding  the 
joys  of  single  blessedness. 


Advice 

The  cream  of  all  jobs  is  that  of  perching  on  the  fence  and  telling 
the  other  fellow  how  to  saw  the  wood. 

If  you  have  a  bad  cold,  a  punctured  tire,  a  temperamental  wife, 
or  a  crooked  partner,  then  Mr.  John  J.  Wiseman  will  pause  beside 
you  and  your  predicament  long  enough  to  complicate  the  situation 
by  mixing  in  some  wordy  counseh  Advice  is  the  first  gift  laid  in 
the  dimpled  hands  of  childhood  and  the  last  kick  directed  at  the 
withered  buttocks  of  old  age. 

It  is  the  only  item  of  ostensible  value  which  one  receives  every 
day  without  asking  for  it.  Advice  will  continue  to  be  served  in 
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large  portions  because  each  gift  carries  with  it  a  presumption  of 
the  relative  superiority  of  the  giver.  He  who  prescribes  policies, 
exalts  himself. 

You  need  not  have  a  record  of  past  performances  in  order  to 
qualify  as  a  professional  adviser. 

The  down-and-outer,  watching  the  tape,  wishes  that  he  could 
get  some  word  to  the  Morgan  crowd. 

Who  writes  to  the  Congressman  and  points  out  the  concrete 
pathway  back  to  general  prosperity  ?  The  gentleman  whose  wife 
takes  in  washing. 

The  most  plausible  rules  for  the  Kings  of  Big  Business  are 
cooked  up  by  a  High-Brow  who  never  looked  a  pay-roll  in  the 
face.  The  pouchy  millionaire  is.  asked  to  give. inside  information 
to  a  covey  of  squabs.  Will  he  give  the  gaping  young  things  his 
real  recipe  for  being  successful  ?  The  chances  are  nine  to  one  that 
he  doesn't  know  it.. 

The  prominent  citizen  tells  them  to  be  sober,  frugal,  industrious, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  boss,  always  giving  more  service 
than  is  demanded,  never  finding  fault,  patient  in  the  knowledge 
that  reward  will  come  eventually. 

All  the  inside  furnished  rooms  and  pasteboard  bungalows  are 
occupied  by  elderly  plodders  who  have  been  sober,  frugal,  in- 
dustrious, obedient,  willing,  uncomplaining,  and  patient.  They 
took  the  whole  prescription  and  did  not  wake  up  as  millionaires. 
Conventional  advice  is  good  soft  gruel  for  subordinates,  but  die 
lad  who  wants  red  meat  goes  out  gunning  all  by  himself  and 
brings  in  the  big  game.  He  has  the  gift  of  finding  the  dollar  mark 
on  the  trail  and  he  did  not  get  it  by  reading  a  book  or  listening 
to  lectures. 

Since  the  giving  of  advice  has  become  epidemic,  here  is  a  rule: 
Always  advise  your  friend  to  do  the  thing  which  you  know  he  is 
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not  going  to  do.  Then,  if  he  falls  down  in  following  his  own 
judgment,  you  will  get  credit  for  having  warned  him.  If  he  suc- 
ceeds, he  will  be  tickled  at  the  opportunity  to  tell  you  that  you 
were  dead  wrong. 


Putting  Up  a  Front 

When  we  learn  that  most  of  the  men  dashing  through  the  portals 
of  exclusive  clubs  are  tailor-made  lads  of  breezy  manner,  we  begin 
to  weaken  on  some  of  the  moral  precepts  found  in  copybooks. 

The  principal  of  the  high  school  told  us  that  nothing  counts  in 
the  long  battle  except  those  flinty  virtues  which  are  practiced  by 
deacons  widi  throat-whiskers. 

Be  honest,  be  temperate,  be  frugal,  be  industrious,  be  persevering, 
be  just,  be  et  cetera  and  dien*— what? 

Why,  you  may  be  all  of  these,  and  handsome  withal,  but  if  you 
have  not  learned  the  open  secrets  of  putting  up  a  front,  some  day 
you  will  be  working  for  an  inferior  being  who  knows  how  to  dress 
his  show  windows. 

The  subterranean  sweatshops  of  all  the  bee-hives  of  the  world 
are  clogged  with  undiscovered  geniuses. 

They  thought  they  could  find  the  road  guide  to  material  ad- 
vancement in  a  book — so  they  never  mingled  with  other  travelers 
on  the  highway. 

They  never  seemed  to  grasp  .the  following: 

First:  A  good  story  told  at  the  right  time  has  more  commercial 
value  than  a  concealed  knowledge  of  political  economy. 

Second:  In  any  city  above  100,000,  the  hair-cut  is  more  impor- 
tant than  a  consciousness  of  moral  grandeur. 
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Third  I  In  a  crowded  street,  the  upstart  with  a  banner  attracts 
more  favorable  attention  than  the  intellectual  giant  who  has  fallen 
into  a  coalhole. 

Putting  up  a  front  involves: 

Learning  to  talk  rather  entertainingly  on  all  occasions. 

Learning  to  listen  with  simulated  eagerness. 

Well-fitting  clothes  of  recent  pattern,  garnished  with  clean 
linen  and,  if  the  excuse  can  be  found,  a  flower  in  the  buttonhole. 

Playing  up  a  placid  optimism,  somehow  suggestive  of  hidden 
resources. 

Absolute  refusal  to  look  up  to  those  who  may  regard  themselves 
as  important  because  of  money  or  family  connections.  The  front 
will  crumble  if  it  is  not  backed  up  by  a  superb  belief  in  the  non- 
superiority  of  all  other  mortals. 

Too  much  premium  has  been  awarded  the  rough  diamond 
qualities. 

The  man  putting  up  a  front  has  been  accused  of  dealing  with 
superficialities. 

Not  at  all. 

He  arranges  his  wardrobe  and  dresses  up  his  personality  and 
supervises  his  vocabulary  and  stage-manages  his  conduct  so  as  to 
make  all  comers  believe  that  he  is  important. 

He  need  not  be  a  bluff,  but  if  he  is  a  bluff,  the  front  becomes 
doubly  valuable. 

•    Traveled  Europeans  and  all  cosmopolites  know  how  to  put  up 
a  front. 

We  of  the  homespun  variety  and  necks  shaved  high  affect  a 
scorn  for  the  outward  graces  of  the  Old  World. 

And  yet,  any  talented  foreigner  who  comes  with  his  savoir  faire 
in  one  hand  and  a  mildewed  title  in  the  other,  can  get  free  board 
and  entertainment  for  life  anywhere  in  America. 

Every  college  should  have  a  chair  of  Frontology. 
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The  front  is  a.  prodigious  asset— whether  you  have  the  goods 
in  stock  or  not. 


# 


Letters  of  Introduction 

Let  us  now  select  words  which  may  be  transmitted  through  the 
mail  and  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  properly  stigmatize  the 
individual  who  insists  upon  giving  to  the  reluctant  party  of  the 
second  part  a  letter  of  introduction  to  some  innocent  and  unsus- 
pecting party  of  the  third  part. 

If  we  have  any  scalding  anadiema  left  over,  use  it  on  the  beam- 
ing bounder  who  wants  you  to  give  him  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  someone  off  yonder. 

Then,  if  there  should  be  a  residue  of  vituperative  phrases,  how 
about  you,  yourself?  How  about  the  backbone  which  so  closely 
resembles  a  length  of  macaroni?  Why  do  you,  in  order  to  escape 
the  gurgling  pest,  wish  him  .onto  someone  who  was  in  your 
class  at  college? 

Worth-while  associations  and  friendships  are  worked  out  by 
easy  and  natural  processes.  The  beaten  paths  converge  or  run 
parallel  and  you  have  time  to  size  up  the  fellow  traveler  and 
decide  whether  or  not  to  say,  "Hello!"  If  you  get  a  glazed  eye 
instead  of  a  smile,  the  incident  is  closed. 

But  when  you  lasso  two  persons  out  of  a  crowd  and  lash  them 
together,  much  suffering  ensues. 

Take  a  typical  case.  Consider  the  physical  writhings  and  mental 
anguish  which  result  from  a  strict  observance  of  a  kindly  custom 
inaugurated  away  back  yonder  by  the  original  buck-passer. 

A  sits  in  his  office.   B  enters.  B  says  that  he  and  Mrs.  B  are 
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going  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at  Swozzlehara  and,  because  they 
know  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  once  visited  the  Glugg-Tupleys  at 
Swozzleham,  would  they  advise  the  Bs  to  live  at  the  new  Hyperion, 
where  the  liver  and  bacon  is  said  to  be  very  good,  or  move  out  to 
the  Pomposo,  overlooking  the  park? 

Now,  on  this  particular  morning,  there  is  no  one  item,  in  all 
the  vast  reaches  of  the  universe,  which  so  little  concerns  A  as  the 
plans  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B  in  connection  with  Swozzleham.  A  has 
no  appetite  for  B.  The  overhanging  mustache  suggests  a  walrus 
nature  and  the  glittering  stick-pin  is  the  top  note  in  bad  taste. 
His  immediate  ambition  is  to  remove  B  from  die  rug. 

He  happens  to  think  of  C,  who  lives  in  Swozzleham.  Good 
old  C — always  courteous,  considerate  and  obliging!  In  other 
words — a  goat. 

So  he  gives  B  a  letter  to  C.  It  is  a  compromise  between  down- 
right perjury  and  a  secret  desire  to  communicate  some  kind  of 
warning  to  C.  Any  code  specialist,  reading  between,  the  lines, 
would  translate  the  whole  thing  as  follows:  "Lay  off  of  this  bird. 
He  tells  dialect  stories." 

C  is  all  ready  to  grab  a  bowl  of  whole-wheat  biscuits  and  milk 
and  then  hurry  to  the  first  tee  when  the  two-legged  disease  germ 
gets  past  the  body-guard  and  all  the  world  is  dark. 

C  reads  the  letter  while  his  important  vital  organs  try  to  sink 
into  the  lower  extremities. 

He  wants  to  know  what  he  can  do  for  B.  The  latter  is  suddenly 
pervaded  by  an  overwhelming  consciousness  that  his  only  purpose 
in  calling  on  C  was  to  present  a  letter  of  introduction.  For  the 
first  time  it  occurs  to  him  that  he  might  have  burned  the  letter.  He 
wishes  that  he  had  done  so. 

No  one  knows  who  laid  down  the  rule,  but  it  is  sacred  and  bind- 
ing! He  who  comes  with  a  letter  of  introduction  must  be  taken 
out  to  luncheon. 

Also,  the  host  must  force  either  oysters  or  clams  on  the  cm- 
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barrassed  visitor.  No  one  cats  shell-fish  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
except  upon  a  letter  of  introduction. 

C  must  order  several  courses  for  B,  in  order  to  prove  that  he 
has  a  proper  regard  for  A.  He  insists  upon  "some  kind  of  a  sweet." 
This  is  part  of  the  ritual. 

Within  a  day  or  two  the  wives  must  meet.  They  never  hit  it 
ofT.  In  the  meantime  A  moves  among  his  neighbors,  respected  far 
beyond  his  merits. 

Do  you  want  to  make  someone  happy?  Get  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  famous  bone-setter  or  to  the  man  who  can  give  you 
cards  to  any  club  or  to  the  lady  who  gives  dinners  to  people  who 
have  done  things.  After  you  have  left  town,  mail  the  letter  to  the 
might-have-been  victim  and  explain  that  you  were  very  busy  all 
during  your  visit. 

For  once,  somebody  will  say  nice  things  about  you. 


The  OJd-Time  Saloon 

In  the  days  of  national  prohibition  a  publisher  friend  induced 
George  Ade  to  write  a  book  about  the  old-time  saloon  for  the 
benefit  of  a  generation  that  had  never  seen  it.  Ade  wrote  the 
book  at  his  country  place,  without  any  pictures  or  books  to  re- 
fresh his  memories,  and  did  an  amazing  job  of  re-creating  every- 
thing that  used  to  be  inside  the  traditional  swinging  doors. 

The  TaLk 

One  of  the  dependables  would  drop  in  near  the  closing  hour.  You 
could  tell  by  looking  at  him  that  he  had  been  wronged.  He  ad- 
dressed the  barkeep. 
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"Same  as  before,  Fred." 

"I  got  you,  Gus.  What  fetches  you  back,  after  you  kissin*  all 
of  us  good-night?" 

"Fred,  you've  known  me  for  ten  years-— huh?  Ain'  that  ri'  ?" 
•    "All  <>•  that,  Gus." 

"In  all  that  ten  year  did  you  ever  know  time  when  ole  Gus 
couldn't  carry  his  licker— huh?  Did  you?" 

"I  sure  never  did,  Gus." 

"You  seen  me  when  I  left  here,  didn't  you — huh?" 

"Sure." 

"Listen !  Wuz  I  cocked  ?  Wuzn't  I  all  ri'— huh  ?" 

"Certainly  you  wuz  all  right—never  better." 

"Fred,  this  is  jus'  one  frien'  talkin'  to  'nother.  You  know  my 
wife?" 

"No,  Gus,  I  never  have,  but  she's  a  lady  I  hear  very  highly 
.  spoken  of." 

"You're  Guddimrite,  Fred.  She's  a  helva  nice  woman.  On'y 
thing  is  she's  crazy.  Women  ain'  like  men,  Fred.  Ever  notice 
that?  They  ain't  like  men.  Am  I  ri'?" 

"I'll  say  you're  right." 

"Lissen!  What  does  the  ole  sea  gull  pull  on  me?  Huh?  Git 
this,  Fred.  She  says,  'What  you  mean  comin'  home  'is  con'ition?' 
Them's  the  words  she  used,  Fred.  What  you  know  'bout  that — 
huh?" 

"She  done  you  an  injustice,  Gus,  but  you  know  how  women 
are." 

"Yeah,  but  you  don'  understand,  Fred.  I'm  a  guy  'at  works 
hard  an'  pulls  down  big  money.  You'd  be  surprise'  if  I  told  you 
what  I  done  for  that  woman.  'What  you  mean  comin'  home  'is 
con'ition?'  That's  a -swell  speech  to  pull  on  the  sucker  that's 
puttin'  up  for  the  whole  works.  You  can*  blame  me  for  feelin' 
the  way  I  do — can  you,  Fred?" 
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"Don't  take  it  so  hard,  Gus.  I  wouldn't  cry  about  it  if  I  wuz 
you.  Everything'll  be  all  right  tomorrow." 

"Wot  d'ye  mean  every  thing'll  be  all  ri'?  Wot's  the  big  idee? 
Nothin'll  be  ri*  with  me  till  she  gets  down  on  her  knees  and 
agolo' — er — apol — er — admits  she  wuz  wrong.  Have  one  with 
me,  Fred.  You're  the  on'  frien'  I  got  left  in  the  worl'." 

"I'll  take  a  snit.  Pour  it  light,  Gus.  You  got  'o  work  tomor- 
row." 

"Now,  you're  tellin'  me  wot  to  do,  you  big  stiff  1" 

And  so  on. 

The  meeting  of  two  loving  pals,  after  a  period  of  separation, 
was  never  so  Damon  and  Pythias  as  when  it  came  off  in  an  old- 
time  country  saloon  and  was  decorated  with  the  rich  vocabulary 
of  long  ago. 

"Whoop-ee!  Dag-gone!  Gosh  blame  my  kittens  if  it  ain't  ole 
Barney!" 

"Well,  for  the  good — did  you  ev' — ?  Well,  I  be  good  an' " 

"Put  'er  there,  y'  blamed  pole-cat.  Nominate  your  pizen!" 

"You  got  to  excuse  me,  Jeff,  if  I  don't  refuse.  I'll  take  a  wallop 
of  Doctor  Waldo's  Scandinavian  Blood  Purifier." 

"You're  a  sight  for  sore  eyes." 

"What  you  been  doin'  to  yourself,  Jeff?  You're  almost  fat 
enough  to  kill." 

"Been  runnin'  in  the  stalks  an'  I'm  full  o*  cockle  burrs.  Here's 
hopin'  your  shadow'll  never  grow  less." 

"Same  to  you,  ole  stick-in-the-mud,  an'  may  the  skin  of  a 
gooseberry  make  overcoats  fer  all  o'  your  enemies." 

Enough  of  that.  Just  a  cross-section  of  dialogue  to  prove  that 
wise-cracking  is  not  a  modern  invention. 

The  pest  and  peril  of  any  kind  of  drink-shop  was  the  "bad  man." 
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He  was  found  in  every  latitude  and  every  clime.  The  disorderly 
cow-puncher  who  drove  his  horse  into  the  bar-room  and  banged 
away  at  the  bottles  wasn't  much  worse  than  the  hot-headed 
Southerner  who  wanted  to  protect  his  honor  by  cutting  somebody 
into  narrow  strips,  or  the  hard-faced  Bowery  gangster  who 
couldn't  accumulate  a  brannigan  without  setting  fire  to  a  stubborn 
desire  to  kill  a  policeman,  or  the  yawping  farm  hand  who  chal- 
lenged the  world  as  soon  as  he  was  "ory-eyed."  The  most  gilded 
and  glittering  buffets  in  the  most  exclusive  city  districts  had  just 
as  much  trouble  as  any  one  else.  When  the  college  boys  and  the 
perfect  gentlemen  revert  to  type  and  begin  to  run  amuck,  they  are 
bothersome  hoodlums. 

Alcohol  is  a  powerful  solvent  and  it  has  a  way  of  removing  the 
thin  veneer  of  civilization.  The  Romans  had  a  phrase,  in  vino 
Veritas,  meaning  "in  wine  there  is  truth."  In  odier  words,  when 
a  man  becomes  squiffy  and  irresponsible  he  has  a  way  of  saying 
the  things  that  he  wanted  to  say  while  he  was  sober.  Whatever  is 
lurking  in  the  system  comes  out.  He  insults  the  people  he  doesn't 
like.  His  true  nature  emerges.  If  he  has  any  baser  passions  or 
"suppressed  desires,"  as  the  psycho-analysts  call  diem,  they  are 
liberated  and  given  full  license.  Look  out  for  the  well-behaved 
citizen  who  keeps  himself  in  hand  and  has  his  fingers  crossed, 
and  carefully  observes  the  conventions,  because,  when  he  gets  his 
nose  exceedingly  wet,  he  may  want  to  upset  tables  and  throw 
glassware. 

In  rural  districts  and  along  the  rude  frontiers  there  flourished 
a  certain  kind  of  noisy  braggart  who  is  worth  remembering  be- 
cause of  his  picturesque  vocabulary  and  vivid  figures  of  speech. 
Out  our  way  he  was  a  corn-fed  hellion  with  red-top  boots,  a  red 
bandanna  around  his  neck,  the  soiled  white  hat  turned  up  in 
front  and  fastened  with  tobacco  tag  and,  if  he  could  grow  one,  a 
cavalry  mustache.   When  not  in  his  cups  he  was  merely  gabby 
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and  profane  but  when  the  old  essence  of  trouble  began  to  steam 
under  his  belt  he  became  a  would-be  combination  of  Frank  and 
Jesse  James,  the  Dalton  boys  and  "Wild  Bill"  Hickok.  Blue 
smoke  curled  from  the  nostrils  and  he  just  had  to  fight  some  one. 
He  was  a  sore  trial  to  any  barkeep. 

"I  can  outwrassle,  outrun  or  outfight  any  skunk  in  this  here 
town,  an*  don't  you  forgit  'er!"  was  the  manner  in  which  he  pro- 
claimed himself.  "Any  gent  present  that  don't  like  the  cut  o*  my 
jib  kin  git  satisfaction  by  steppin'  up  to  the  captain's  office.  That 
goes  double  fer  these  town  dudes." 

All  of  this  apropos  of  nothing  and  just  for  advertising  pur- 
poses. Then  Bill,  back  of  the  bar,  would  try  to  calm  him  down: 
"Look  here,  Bud,  them  boys  down  at  the  end  o'  the  bar  are  all 
friends  o'  mine  an'  they  ain't  botherin'  you  none,  so  you  jes'  quile 
down  an'  leave   em  alone." 

"I  can  lick  all  three  of  'em  with  one  hand  tied  behind  me. 
Them's  what  I  eat  for  breakfast.  I'm  a  prairie  wolf  an*  this  is 
my  day  to  howl.  I'm  chain  lightnin'  an*  nobody'd  better  fuss  with 
me.  I'm  a  bad  man  from  the  head  waters  o'  Bitter  Creek.  I  eat 
raw  meat  an'  drink  blood.  I'm  poison  ivy  an*  don't  tech  me.  I'm 
long  an'  wooly  an'  full  o'  fleas  an'  I  never  wuz  curried  below  the 
knees.  I  got  two  rows  o'  nipples  an'  holes  bored  for  more.  I'm  bad 
news.  I  pull  up  trees  by  the  roots  an'  if  a  mountain  gits  in  my 
way,  I  jes*  kick  her  to  one  side.  I'm  a  raring  tarin',  rootin',  tootin', 
rip-snortin'  cyclone  an'  jes'  loaded  'ith  destruction.  I'm  walkin' 
on  both  sides  o'  the  street  today  an'  nobody'd  better  git  in  my 
way.  I'm  the  ory  boryalis  an*  I  fill  the  northern  sky.  Whoopee! 
Yip,  yip!  That's  ole  Bud  fer  you— the  idol  o'  the  women  an'  the 
envy  o'  the  men." 

-    These  defiant  rigamaroles  of  worthless  blow-hards  were  in 
general  circulation  and  highly  prized.   Sometimes  the  dreadful 
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combination  of  cyclone,  prairie  wolf  and  aurora  borealis  found 
the  battle  he  was  looking  for  and  got  a  billiard  cue  over  the  head 
or  a  beer  keg  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  More  often  he  was  per- 
mitted to  vapor.  If  he  became  too  much  of  a  nuisance  the  town 
marshal  might  be  compelled  to  slap  his  face  and  lead  him  away 
to  the  lock-up. 

It  was  the  brash,  and  insolent  talk  which  so  many  customers 
babbled  when  John  Barleycorn  had  a  strange  hold  on  them  that 
led  up  to  the  continual  fighting  in  saloons.  It  is  significant  that  the 
kind  of  persona!  encounter  which  ignored  all  the  rules  of  fair  play 
and  involved  "die  boots,"  gouging,  biting,  or  the  use  of  any 
weapon  that  could  be  grabbed  up,  was  definitely  and  generally 
known  as  "bar-room  fighting."  If  the  word  "bar-room"  became  a 
synonym  for  something  savage  and  uncivilized  it  was  because 
the  old-time  saloon  was  too  often  a  den  of  beasts  instead  of  a  "hall 
or  apartment  set  aside  for  social  intercourse  and  a  free  discussion 
of  the  arts  and  sciences." 

*     *     * 


An  Incident  of  Travel 


This  piece  of  Ade's  book  of  travel,  In  Pastures  New,  //  of- 
fered  as  an  example  of  what  he  could  do  with  an  anecdote  he 
had  picked  up. 


About  the  time  I  first  encountered  Mr.  Peasley  he  had  an  experi- 
ence which,  in  all  probability,  is  without  parallel  in  human  his- 
tory. Some  people  to  whom  I  have  told  the  story  frankly  dis- 
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believed  it,  but  then  they  did  not  know  Mr.  Peasley.  It  is  all 
very  true,  and  it  happened  as  follows: 

Mr.  Peasley  had  been  in  Rotterdam  for  two  days,  and  after  gal- 
loping madly  through  churches,  galleries,  and  museums  for  eight 
hours  a  day  he  said  that  he  had  seen  enough  Dutch  art  to  last  him 
a  million  years,  at  a  very  conservative  estimate,  so  he  started  for 
Brussels.  He  asked  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  at  Rotterdam  for 
the  name  of  a  good  hotel  in  Brussels  and  the  proprietor  told  him 
to  go  to  the  Hotel  Victoria;  He  said  .it  was  a  first-class  establish- 
ment and  was  run  by  his  brodier-in-law.  Every  hotel  keeper 
in  Europe  has  a  brother-in-law  running  a  hotel  in  some  other 
town. 

Mr.  Peasley  was  loaded  into  a  train  by  watchful  attendants,  and 
. . .  succeeded  in  getting  a  good  seat  right  by  the  window  and  did 
not  have  to  ride  backward.  Very  soon  he  became  immersed  in  one 
of  the  six  best  sellers.  He  read  on  and  on,  chapter  after  chapter, 
not  heeding  the  flight  of  time,  until  the  train  rolled  into  a  cavern- 
ous train  shed  and  was  attacked  by  the  usual  energetic  mob  of 
porters  and  hotel  runners.  Mr.  Peasley  looked  out  and  saw  that 
they  had  arrived  at  another  large'  city.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
platform  was  a  large  and  beautiful  'bus  marked  "Hotel  Victoria." 
Mr.  Peasley  shrieked  for  a  porter  and  began  dumping  Gladstone 
bags,  steamer  rugs,  cameras,  and  other,  impedimenta  out  through 
the  window.  The  man  from  the  Victoria  put  these  on  top  of  the 
!bus  and  in  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Peasley  was  riding  through  the 
tidy  thoroughfares  and  throwing  mental  bouquets  at  the  street- 
cleaning  department. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  Victoria  he  was  met  by  the  proprietor, 
who  wore  the  frock  coat  and  whiskers  which  are  the  world-wide 
insignia  of  hospitality. 

"Your  brother-in-law  in  Rotterdam  told  me  to  come  here  and 
put  up  with  you,"  explained  Mr,  Peasley.  "He  said  you  were  run- 
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ning  a  first-class  place,  which  means,  I  s'pose,  first  class  for  this 
country.  If  you  fellows  over  here  would  put  in  steam  heat  and 
bathrooms  and  electric  lights  and  then  give  us  something  to  eat 
in  the  bargain  your  hotels  wouldn't  be  so  bad.  I  admire  the. sta- 
tionery in  your  writing  rooms,  and  the  regalia  worn  by  your 
waiters  is  certainly  all  right,  but  that's  about  all  I  can  say  for 
you." 

The  proprietor  smiled  and  bowed  and  said  he  hoped  his 
brother-in-law  in  Rotterdam  was  in  good  health  and  enjoying 
prosperity,  and  Mr.  Peasley  said  that  he,  personally,  had  left  with 
the  brother-in-law  enough  money  to  run  the  hotel  for  another  six 
months. 

After  Mr.  Peasley  had  been  conducted  to  his  room  he  dug  up 
his  Baedeker  and  very  carefully  read  the  introduction  to  Brussels. 
Then  he  studied  the  map  for  a  little  while.  He  believed  in  getting 
a  good  general  idea  of  the  lay  of  things  before  he  tackled  a  new 
town.  He  marked  on  the  map  a  few  of  the  show  places  which 
seemed  worth  while,  and  then  he  sallied  out,  waving  aside  the 
smirking  guide  who  attempted  to  fawn  upon  him  as  he  paused 
at  the  main  entrance.  Mr.  Peasley  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
guides.  He  alv/ays  said  that  the  man  who  had  to  be  led  around  by 
the  halter  would  do  better  to  stay  right  at  home. 

It  was  a  very  busy  afternoon  for  Mr.  Peasley.  At  first  he  had 
some  difficulty  in  finding  the  places  that  were  marked  in  red 
spots  on  the  map.  This  was  because  he  had  been  holding  the  map 
upside  down.  By  turning  the  map  the  other  way  and  making  due 
allowance  for  the  inaccuracies  to  be  expected  in  a  book  written  by 
ignorant  foreigners,  the  whole  ground  plan  of  the  city  straightened 
itself  out,  and  he  boldly  went  his  way.  He  visited  an  old  cathedral 
and  two  art  galleries,  reading  long  and  scholarly  comments  on  the 
more  celebrated  masterpieces.  Some  of  the  paintings  were  not 
properly  labeled,  but  he  knew  that  slipshod  methods  prevailed  in 
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Europe — that  a  civilization  which  is  on. the  downhill  and  about  to 
play  out  cannot  be  expected  to  breed  a  businesslike  accuracy.  He 
wrote  marginal  corrections  in  his  guide  book  and  doctored  up 
the  map  a  little,  several  streets  having  been  omitted,  and  returned 
to  the  hotel  at  dusk  feeling  very  well  repaid.  From  the  beginning 
of  his  tour  he  had  maintained  that  when  a  man  goes  out  and  gets 
information  or  impressions  of  his  own  unaided  efforts  he  gets 
something  that  will  abide  with  him  and  become  a  part  of  his 
intellectual  and  artistic  fiber.  That  which  is  ladled  into  him  by 
a  verbose  guide  soon  evaporates  or  oozes  away. 

At  the  table  d'hote  Mr.  Peasley  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
seated  next  to  an  Englishman,  to  whom  he  addressed  himself. 
The  Englishman  was  not  very  communicative,  but  Mr.  Peasley 
persevered.  It  was  his  theory  that  when  one  is  traveling  and  meets 
a  fellow  Caucasian  who  is  shy  or  reticent  or  suspicious  the  thing 
to  do  is  to  keep  on  talking  to  him  until  he  feels  quite  at  ease  and 
the  e?itente  cordiale  is  fully,  established.  So  Mr.  Peasley  told  the 
Englishman  all  about  Iowa  and  said  that  it  was  "God's  country.'* 
The  Englishman  fully  agreed  with  him — that  is,  if  silence  gives 
consent.  There  was  a  lull  in  the  conversation  and  Mr.  Peasley, 
seeking  to  give  it  a  new  turn,  said  to  his  neighbor,  "I  like  this 
town  best  of  any  I've  seen.  Is  this  your  first  visit  to  Brussels?'* 

"I  have  never  been  to  Brussels,"  replied  the  Englishman. 

"That  is,  never  until  this  time,"  suggested  Mr.  Peasley.  "I'm 
in  the  same  boat.  Just  landed  here  today.  I've  heard  of  it  before, 
on  account  of  the  carpet  coming  from  here,  and  of  course  every- 
body knows  about  Brussels  sprouts,  but  I  had  no  idea  it  was  such 
a  big  place.  It's  bigger  than  Rock  Island  and  Davenport  put  to- 
gether." 

The  Englishman  began  to  move  away,  at  the  same  time  regard- 
ing the  -cheerful  Peasley  with  solemn  wonderment.  Then  he 
said: 
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"My  dear  sir,  I  am  quite  unable  to  follow  you.  Where  do  you 
think  you  are?" 

"Brussels— it's  in  Belgium— capital,  same  as  Des  Moines  is 
Iowa." 

"My  good  man,  you  are  not  in  Brussels.  You  are  in  Antwerp." 

"Antwerp!" 

"Certainly." 

"Why,  I've  been  all  over  town  today,  with  a  guide  book, 

and "  He  paused  and  a  horrible  suspicion  settled  upon  him. 

Arising  from  the  table  he  rushed  to  the  outer  office  and  confronted 
the  manager. 

"What's  the  name  of  this  town  I'm  in?"  he  demanded. 

"Antwerp,"  replied  the  astonished  manager. 

Mr.  Peasley  leaned  against  the  wall  and  gasped. 

"Well,  I'll  be !"  he  began,  and  then  language  failed  him. 

"You  said  you  had  a  brother-in-law  in  Rotterdam,"  he  said,  when 
he  recovered  his  voice. 

"That  is  quite  true." 

"And  the  Victoria  Hotel— -is  there  one  in  Brussels  and  another 
in  Antwerp?" 

"There  is  a  Victoria  Hotel  in  every  city  in  the  whole  world. 
The  Victoria  Hotel  is  universal — the  same  as  Scotch  whisky." 

"And  I  am  now  in  Antwerp?" 

"Most  assuredly." 

Mr.  Peasley  went  to  his  room.  He  did  not  dare  to  return  to  face 
the  Englishman.  Next  day  he  proceeded  to  Brussels  and  found 
that  he  could  work  from  the  same  guide  book  just  as  successfully 
as  he  had  in  Antwerp. 

When  I  met  him  on  the  steamer  he  said  that  during  all  of  his 
travels  since  1895  he  never  had  duplicated  the  remarkable  experi- 
ence at  Antwerp.  As  soon  as  he  alights  from  a  train  he  goes  right 
up  to  someone  and  asks  the  name  of  the  town. 
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Two  Short  Stories 

When  Ade  was  in  the  midst  of  his  work  as  a  playwright  in 
1903-1904,  he  was  turning  out  such  magazine  stories  as  "To 
Make  a  Hoosier  Holiday"  and  "Getting  Sister  Laura  Married 
Off,"  about  life  in  small  Midwest  towns.  The  reader  will  note 
that  although  a  situation  is  sometimes  a  bit  farcical  Ade  always 
contrives  to  make  it  seem  plausible.  The  first  of  these  two  was 
featured  in  Collier's  Weekly  early  in  1904  and  the  other  a 
few  months  previously  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

To  Make  a  Hoosier  Holiday 

If  you  will  take  a  map  of  the  State  of  Indiana  and  follow  with 
your  pencil  one  of  the  many  railway  lines  radiating  from  Indianap- 
olis, you  will  find,  if  you  are  extremely  diligent  in  your  search,  a 
black  speck  marked  "Musselwhite."  It  is  not  an  asterisk,  meaning 
a  county  seat — simply  a  speck  on  the  enameled  surface.  Further- 
more, it  is  one  of  many  specks.  A  map  which  shows  all  of  the 
towns  of  the  Musselwhite  kind  looks  like  a  platter  of  caviare — a 
mere  scramble  of  dark  globules,  each  the  same  as  the  others. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Musselwhite  seemed  one  of  a  thousand  to 
the  sleepy  travelers  in  the  parlor  cars.  Lying  back  on  their  up- 
holstered griddles,  slowly  baking  to  a  crisp,  they  would  be  aroused 
by  a  Succession  of  jolts  and  grinds  and  would  look  out  with  torpid 
interest  at  a  brindle-colored  "depot,"  a  few  brick  stores  ornately 
faced  with  cornices  of  galvanized' iron,  a  straggling  row  of  frame 
houses,  prigged  out  with  scallops  and  protuberant  bay  windows,  a 
few  alert  horses  at  the  hitch-rack  and  a  few  somnolent  Americans 
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punctuated  along  the  platform.  Then  the  train  would  laboriously 
push  this  panorama  into  the  background  and  whisk  away  into 
the  cornfields,  and  the  travelers  would  never  again  think  of 
Musselwhite.  Certainly  they  would  never  think  of  it  as  a  hotbed 
of  politics,  an  arena  of  social  strivings,  a  Mecca  for  the  remote 
farmhand  and  a  headquarters  for  religious  effort.  Yet  Mussel- 
white  was  all  of  these — and  more. 

The  town  had  two  wings  of  the  Protestant  faith,  but  they  did 
not  always  flap  in  unison.  They  were  united  in  the  single  belief 
that  die  Catholic  congregation  at  the  other  end  of  town  was  intent 
on  some  dark  plan  to  capture  the  government  and  blow  up  the 
public  school  system. 

The  Zion  Methodist  Church  stood  across  the  street  from  the 
Campbellite  structure.  Each  had  a  high  wooden  steeple  and  a 
clangorous  bell.  Zion  Church  had  an  undersized  pipe-organ  which 
had  to  be  pumped  from  behind.  The  Campbellites  had  merely  an 
overgrown  cottage  organ,  but  they  put  in  a  cornet  to  help  out — 
this  in  the  face  of  a  protest  from  the  conservative  element  that 
true  religion. did  not  harmonize  with  any  ' 'brass-band  trimmings." 

In  the  Campbellite  Church  the  rostrum  was  movable,  and 
underneath  was. a  baptismal  pool  wherein  the  newly  converted 
were  publicly  immersed.  Whenever  there  was  to  be  a  Sunday 
night  "baptizing"  at  the  Campbellite  Church,  the  attendance  was 
overflowing.  The  Methodists  could  offer  no  ceremony  to  compare 
with  that  of  a  bold  descent  into  the  cold  plunge,  but  every  winter 
they  had  a  "protracted  meeting"  which  kept  the  church  lighted 
and  warmed  for  seven  nights  in  the  week.  During  this  "revival" 
period  the  Campbellites  were  in  partial  eclipse. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  there  was  any  petty  rivalry  between 
the  two  flocks.  It  was  the  strong  and  healthy  competition  between 
two  laborers  in  the  vineyard,  each  striving  to  pick  the  larger  bunch 
of  grapes.  If  the  Zion  Church  gave  a  mush-and-milk  sociable,  it 
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was  only  natural  that  the  Campbell ites,  in  their  endeavor  to  retain 
a  hold  on  the  friendly  sympathies  of  Musselwhite,  should  almost 
immediately  make  announcement  of  a  rummage  party  or  an  old 
people's  concert.  The  Campbellites  had  their  Sunday  school  in  the 
morning,  preceding  the  regular  service,  and  the  Mediodists  had 
theirs  in  the  afternoon.  The  attendance  records  and  missionary 
collections  were  zealously  compared.  Unusual  inducements  were 
offered  to  the  growing  youth  of  Mussel  white  to  memorize  the 
golden  text  and  fight  manfully  for  the  large  blue  card  which  was 
the  reward  for  unbroken  attendance.  In  Musselwhite,  as  in  many 
other  communities,  there  were  parents  who  believed  in  permitting 
the  children  to  attend  two  religious  services  every  Sunday,  thereby 
establishing  a  good  general  average  for  the  family,  even  if  the 
parents  remained  at  home  to  read  the  Sunday  papers.  The  children 
found  no  fault  with  this  arrangement.  The  morning  Sunday 
school  was  a  sort  of  full-dress  rehearsal  for  the  afternoon  service, 
to  which  the  children  flocked  in  confident  possession  of  those  hid- 
den meanings  of  the  Scripture  which  can  always  be  elucidated  by 
a  hardware  merchant  who  wears  dark  clothes  once  a  week. 
At  Christmas  time  the  "scholars"  found  themselves  in  a  quan- 
'  dary.  Each  church  had  exercises  Christmas  Eve.  •  A  child  can  not 
be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time,  no  matter  how  busy  his  effort  or 
how  earnest  his  intention.  And  so  it  came  about  that  the  congre- 
gation offering  the  more  spectacular  entertainment  and  the  larger 
portion  of  mixed  candy  drew  the  majority  of  the  lambkins.  The 
rivalry  between  the  Methodists  and  the  Campbellites  touched  peri- 
helion on  Christmas  Eve.  An  ordinary  Christmas  tree  studded 
with  tapers,  festooned  with  popcorn,  and  heavy  with  presents  no 
longer  satisfied  the  junior  population,  for  it  had  been  pampered 
and  fed  upon  novelty.  The  children  demanded  a  low-comedy 
Santa  Claus  in  a  fur  coat.  They  had  to  be  given  star  parts  in  can- 
tatas, or  else  be  permitted  to  speak  "pieces"  in  costume.  One  year 
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the  Campbellitcs  varied  the  program  by  having  a  scenic  chimney- 
corner  erected  back  of  the  pulpit.  There  was  an  open  fireplace 
glowing  with  imitation  coals.  In  front  of  the  fireplace  was  a  row 
of  stockings,  some  of  which  were  of  most  mirth-provoking  length 
and  capacity,  for  the  sense  of  humor  was  rampant  in  Musselwhite. 
A  murmur  of  impatient  and  restless  curiosity  rather  interfered  with 
the  recitations  and  responsive  readings  which  opened  the  pro- 
gram. It  rose  to  a  tiptoe  of  eager  anticipation  when. Mr.  Eugene 
Robinson,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school,  arose  and, 
after  a  few  felicitous  remarks,  which  called  forth  hysterical  laugh- 
ter, read  a  telegram  from  Kriss  Kringle  saying  that  he  would  ar- 
rive in  Musselwhite  at  8:30  sharp.  Almost  immediately  there  was 
heard  the  jingle  of  sleighbells.  The  older  and  more  sophisticated 
boys  identified  the  tone  as  coming  from  a  strand  of  bells  owned  by 
Henry  Boardman,  who  kept  the  livery  barn,  but  the  minds  of  the 
younger  brood  were  singularly  free  from  all  doubt  and  question- 
ing. A  distinct  "Whoa!"  was  heard,  and  then  the  Saint,  swaddled 
in  furs  and  with  a  most  prodigious  growth  of  cotton  whiskers, 
came  right  out  through  the  fireplace  with  his  pack  on  his  back  and 
asked  in  a  loud  voice,  "Is  this  the  town  of  Musselwhite?"  His 
shaggy  coat  was  sifted  with  snow,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the' night 
was  rather  warm  and  muggy,  and  his  whole  appearance  tallied  so 
accurately  with  the  pictures  in  the  books  that  the  illusion  was  most 
convincing  until  "Tad"  Saulsbury,  aged  twelve,  piped  in  a  loud 
voice:  "I  know  who  it  is.  It's  Jake  Francis." 

His  mother  moved  swiftly  down  the  aisle  and  "churned"  him 
into  silence,  after  which  the  distribution  of  presents  proceeded 
with  triumphant  hilarity.  . 

It  was  generally  conceded  that  the  Campbellite  chimney-corner 
entertainment  rather  laid  over  and  topped  and  threw  into  the 
shade  any  other  Christmas  doings  that  had  been  witnessed  in 
Musselwhite.  That  is  why  the  Methodists  were  spurred  to  unusual 
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effort  one  year  later,  and  that  is  why  "Doc"  Silverton,  Sam  Wood- 
son, and  Orvillc  Hufty,  as  a  special  committee  on  arrangements, 
met  in  the  doctor's  office  one  evening  in  November  to  devise  ways 
and  means. 

"They're  goin*  to  give  another  chimney-corner  show,"  said 
"Doc"  Silverton.  "We've  got  to  do  something  to  offset  it.  I  claim 
that  the  Christmas  tree  is  played  out.  Since  they've  started  shippin' 
in  these  evergreen  trees  from  Chicago,  a  good  many  people  have 
their  own  trees  right  at  home.  We  can't  very  well  take  up  the 
chimney-corner  idee.  It's  too  much  like  trailin'  along  behind  the 
Campbellites  and  takin'  their  dust." 

"We've  got  to  give  'em  somediing  new  and  different,"  said 
Orville  Hufty.  "I  sent  and  got  a  book  that's  supposed  to  tell  how 
to  get  up  shows  for  Christmas,  but  it's  all  about  singin'  songs  and 
speakin'  pieces,  and. we  know  by  experience  that  such  things  don't 
ketch  the  crowd  here  in  Musselwhite." 

"I've  been'thinkin',"  said  Sam  Woodson,  very  slowly,  "that  we 
might  do  this:  Go  to  the  Campbellites  and  segest  that  we  take 
turn  about  in  givin'  exhibitions.  That  is,  if  they  hold  off  this  year, 
we'll  give  them  a  clear  field  next  year." 

"Not  much!"  exclaimed  "Doc"  Silverton,  with  great  decision. 
"That'd  look  like  a  clean  backdown.  Don't  give  'em  anything  to 
crow  about.  Let's  beat  'em  at  their  own  game.  We  can  do  it  if 
you'll. help  me  on  a  little  scheme  that  I've  been  layin'  awake  nights 
and  thinkin'  about.  Don't  laugh  when  I  tell  you  what  it  is.  It's 
nothin'  more  or  less  than  a  weddin'." 

"You  mean  to  have  somebody  get  married  on  Christmas  Eve?" 
asked  Mr.  Hufty,  looking  at  him  coldly. 

"That's  it  exactly,"  replied  "Doc"  with  a  grin  of  enthusiasm. 

"What's  gettin'  married  got  to  do  with  Christmas?"  asked  Sam 
Woodson. 

"People  get  married  every  day,"  added  Mr.  Hufty. 
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"Not  the  people  that  I'm  thinkin'  about,"  said  "Doc,"  leaning 
back  and  looking  at  them  serenely.  "Can  you  imagine  what  kind 
of  a  crowd  we'll  have  in  that  church  if  we  advertize  that  old  'Baz* 
Leonard  is  goin'  to  get  married  to  Miss  Wheatley?" 

The  other  two  committeemen  gazed  at  "Doc"  in  sheer  amaze- 
ment, stunned  by  the  audacity  of  his  suggestion.  "Baz"  Leonard 
and  Miss  Wheatley!  It  took  several  moments  for  them  to  grasp 
the  Napoleonic  immensity  of  the  proposition. 

"Well,  I'll  be  jiggered!"  said  Mr.  Hufty.  "How  did  you  come 
to  think  of  anything  like  that?" 

"Is  'Baz'  goin'  to  marry  her?"  asked  Sam  Woodson. 

"He  is,"  replied  "Doc,"  "but  he  don't  know  it— yet.  I'm  bankin* 
on  the  fact  that  he  won't  overlook  a  chance  to  show  off  in  public, 
and  that  Miss  Wheatley  is  about  due  to  get  married  to  some  one." 

"I  think  you'd  be  doin'  her  a  favor  if  you  picked  out  somebody 
besides  'Baz,' "  suggested  the  cold  and  unresponsive  Woodson. 

"  'Baz'  is  the  man,"  said  "Doc"  firmly.  "If  we've  got  a  public 
character  in  this  town  it's  'Baz*  Leonard.  If  there's  a  woman  in 
town  that's  supposed  to  be  out  of  the  marryin'  class  it's  Miss 
Wheatley.  Her  gettin'  married  to  any  one  would  be  about  the 
biggest  piece  of  news  you  could  spring  on  Musselwhite.  But  gettin' 
married  to  'Baz*  Leonard!  Say!  They  won't  have  a  handful  of 
people  at  their  chimney-corner  show.  And  you  can  bet  they'll 
never  keep  Jake  Francis  over  there  to  play  Santa  Claus.  Any 
time  that  old  'Baz'  gets  married  agairi,  Jake'll  want  to  be  there  to 
see  it." 

"I  don't  see  how  you're  goin*  to  work  it  in  on  a  Christmas  Eve 
exhibition,"  said. Woodson,  but  even  as  he  spoke  he  chuckled  re- 
flectively,, and  it  was  evident  that  the  beautiful  possibilities  of  the 
plan  were  beginning  to  ramify  his  understanding. 

"Simplest  thing  in  the  world,"  said  "Doc."  "We  announce  that 
we're  goin'  to  give  Miss  Wheatley  a  Christmas  present." 
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"You'd  better  postpone  the  show  till  April  1,"  suggested  Mr. 
Hufty,  and  then  all  three  committeemen  leaned  back  in  their 
chairs,  exchanged  glances,  and  roared  with  laughter.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  no  vote  would  be  necessary. 

"I've  thought  it  all  out,"  continued  "Doc."  "We  can  have  the 
regular  entertainment,  then  the  distribution  of  presents.  We'll 
have  Santy  Claus  bring  in  the  marriage  license  and  present  it  to 
'Baz.'  Then  we'll  lead  die  happy  couple  to  the  altar,  and  after 
Brother  King  has  done  a  scientific  job  of  splicin',  we'll  give  them 
their  combination  Christmas  and  weddin'  presents.  The  different 
Sunday  school  classes  can  chip  in  and  buy  presents  for  them.  , 
They'll  be  glad  to  do  it." 

"It  sounds  all  right,  but  can  we  talk  .'em  into  it?"  asked  Mr. 
Hufty.  "  'Baz'  has  fooled  around  her  a  little,  but  I  never  thought 
he  wanted  to  marry  her." 

"I'll  guarantee  to  have  him  on  hand  when  the  time  comes,"  said 
"Doc"  confidently.  "I  want  you  two  fellows  to  have  the  women 
go  after  Miss  Wheatley.  We'  must  take  it  for  granted  that  they're 
already  engaged.  Have  the  women  go  over  and  congratulate  her, 
and  then  convince  her  that  if  she  has  a  church  weddin'  she'll  get 
a  raft  of  presents.  It's  the  third  and  last  call  with  her,  and  I  don't 
think  we'll  have  to  use  blinkers  or  a  curb  bit." 

And  so,  next  day,  there  began. the  strangest  campaign  that  ever 
Cupid  waged  by  Proxy.  Rumor — strong,  persistent,  undeniable — 
had  it  that  "Baz"  Leonard  and  Miss  Beulah  Wheatley  were  to 
become  as  one,  indivisible.  "United  in  the  holy  bonds  of  wedlock" 
is  the  way  it  was  put  by  the  editor  of  the  Courier, 

Unless  you,  indulgent  reader,  have  lived  in  a  Musselwhite,  you 
can  not  fully  comprehend  how  convulsing  was  the  excitement  that 
laid  hold  upon  the  whole  township  when  the  story  went  jumping 
from  house  to  house,  across  farm  lots,  over  ditches,  through  the 
deep  woods,  until  it  was  gleefully  discussed  around  the  lamplight 
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as  far  away  as  Antioch  and  Burdett's  Grove.  For  "Baz"  Leonard 
was  a  man  who  had  posed  in  the  fierce  light  of  publicity  for  many 
years.  In  Rome  he  would  have  been  a  senator.  In  Musselwhite  he 
was  a  constable.  As  a  war  veteran,  as  a  member  of  the  Volunteer 
Fire  Department,  as  a  confirmed  juror,  as  custodian  of.  a  bass 
drum,  as  judge  of  elections,  as  something-or-other,  he  contrived  to 
be  where  the  common  run  of  mortals  had  to  look  at  him  and  rather 
admire  his  self-possession  and  dignified  bearing.  To  be  in  the  fore- 
ground of  activities,  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  every  event 
which  partook  of  the  ceremonial,  this  was  the  one  gnawing  ambi- 
tion of  Ballantyne  Leonard.  His  front  name,  by  some  system  of 
abbreviation  kno\vn  only  to  small  towns,  had  been  condensed  to 
"Baz/*  His  wife  had  died  soon  after  the  war.  He  lived  in  a  small 
frame  house,  more  thoroughly  covered  by  mortage  than  by  paint. 
A  pension  and  the  occasional  fee  coming  to  a  constable  provided 
him  with  the  essentials  of  life — tobacco  and  one  or  two  other  items 
less  important.  As  a  factor  in  the  business  life  of  Musselwhite  he 
was  a  comparative  cipher,  but  at  public  functions  he  shone.  Take 
it  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  On  a  borrowed  horse,  with  a  tri-colored 
sash  once  around  his  waist  and  once  over  the  shoulder,  he  led  the 
parade.  On  election  nights  he  read  the  returns.  The  job  of  pump- 
ing the  organ  in  the  Zion  Church  he  refused  because  he  could  not 
perform  his  duties  in  view  of  the  congregation.  Every  winter, 
when  the  Methodist  revival  had  stirred  the  town  to  a  high-strung 
fervor,  he  walked  up  the  main  aisle  and  joined  the  church,  becom- 
ing for  a  few  nights  the  nucleus  of  a  shouting  jubilation.  Every 
summer  he  attended  a  soldiers'  reunion,  drank  to  the  memory  of 
blood-stained  battlefields,  and  was  let  out  of  the  church  as  a  back- 
slider. If  a  traveling  magician  or  hypnotist  requested  "some  one 
from  the  audience  to  kindly  step  upon  the  stage,"  "Baz"  was  always 
the  first  to  respond.  The  happiness  of  his  life  came  from  now  and 
then  being  on  a  pedestal.   "Doc"  Silverton  knew  what  he  was 
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talking  about  when  he  said  that  on  Christmas  Eve  he  would  have 
his  man  on  hand,  ready  to  be  married. 

As  for  Miss  Beulah  Wheatley,  she  was  a  small,  prim,  and  exceed- 
ingly antique  maiden  lady  who  looked  out  at  the  world  through 
a  pair  of  bull's-eye  spectacles.  Those  whose  memories  extended 
back  far  enough  testified  that,  as  a  girl,  she  had  been  "not  bad 
lookin',"  and  diey  could  account  for  her  having  been  marooned 
all  these  years  only  on  the  cruel  theory  that  some  marry  and  some 
don't.  Miss  Wheatley  was  a  pocket  edition  of  Joan  of  Arc  when 
it  came  to  church  activities,  her  efforts  being  concentrated  on 
foreign  missionary  work.  She  was  a  landmark  of  Zion.  -"Doc" 
Silverton  once  calculated  that  she  had  embroidered  twenty-seven 
pairs  of  slippers  for  die  coming  and  going  preachers.  It  was  known 
that  she  owned  the  house  in  which  she  lived,  and  it  was  vaguely 
rumored  that  she  had  money  invested.  In  Mussel  white,  flitting 
about  like  a  lonesome  and  unmated  bird  among  the  satisfied  and 
well-fed  domestic  pigeons,  she  was  a  pathetic  joke.  People  re- 
spected her  because  she  was  pious  and  a  good  housekeeper,  but 
likewise  they  poked  fun  at  her,  for  the  "old  maid"  is  always  a 
fair  target. 

No  two  people  in  Musselwhite  were  more  surprised  by  the  an- 
nounced engagement  than  Mr.  "Baz"  Leonard  and  Miss  Beulah 
Wheatley.  "Baz"  met  the  first  congratulations  with  good  nature, 
his  only  sensation  being  one  of  gratification  that  the  public  should 
be  interested  in  his  private  affairs.  Later  on,  when  his  denials 
were  pooh-poohed  into  silence,  and  he  was  given  positive  proof 
that  Miss  Wheatley  had  been  up  to  BabcockV  store,  picking  out 
dress  goods,  he  became  alarmed.  Even  this  alarm  was  tempered 
by  the  joy  of  being  the  most-talked-about  man  in  Musselwhite, 
and  "Doc"  Silverton  never  lost  faith.  At  the  first  opportunity  he 
called  "Baz"  into  the  office  and  gave  him  a  long  and  violent  hand- 
shaking. "It's  somethin'  you  ought  to  have  done  years  ago,  'Baz,'  '■ 
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he  said,  leading  his  vistor  over  to  an  operating  chair.  "She's  a  fine 
woman,  and  she's  got  a  little  property,  and  I  don't  see  that  you 
could  do  better." 

Td  like  to  know  how  them  reports  got  started,"  said  "Baz."  "I 
ain't  seen  Miss  Wheatley  for  goin'  on  six  weeks,  and  when  I  did 
see  her  we  didn't  talk  about  nothin'  except  them  Plymouth  Rock 
chickens  she  bought  from — - ' 

"That's  all  right,  'Baz/  "  said  "Doc,"  patting  him  on  the  shoul- 
der. "You  kept  it  quiet  as  long  as  you  could,  but  Miss  Wheatley's 
a  woman,  you  know,  and  she  was  so  proud  of  gettin'  you  away 
from  all  these  widows  around  town,  you  can't  blame  her  for 
braggin'  a  little.  Now  that  it's  all  settled,  we're  going  to  give  you 
the  biggest  weddin'  that  was  ever  seen  in  this  neck  of  the  woods." 

Thereupon  he  outlined  the  plans  for  Christmas  Eve,  minimizing 
the  fact  that  Miss  Wheatley  would  be  a  party  to  the  exercises,  and 
enlarging  upon  the  glory  that  would  come  to  the  groom.  He  told 
how  the  organ  would  thunder,  how  the  church  would  be  jammed, 
how  the  infant  class  would  strew  flowers  in  the  pathway  of  the 
hero,  and  "Baz,"  listening,  was  lost. 

In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Woodson  and  Mrs.  Hufty  had  been  work- 
ing on  Miss  Wheatley.  They  did  not  falsify  to  her,  but  they  led 
her  to  believe  that  Mr.  Leonard  had  said  many  things  that  were 
really  said  by  "Doc"  Silverton,  and  they  did  it  in  such  a  way  that 
the  feminine  conscience  did'not  suiler  a  single  pang.  Miss  Wheat- 
ley  gathered,  from  the  nature  of  their  conversation,  that  they  were 
the  emissaries  of  the  would-be  groom.  Certainly  their  assurances 
were  emphatic,  and  she,  as  if  in  a  dream,  permitted  herself  to  be 
measured  for  a  wedding  gown. 

And  so  Miss  Wheatley  and  "Baz"  Leonard  were. engaged,  and 
neither  had  spoken  to  the  other  a  word  that  was  even  remotely 
suggestive  of  matrimony.  "Doc"  Silverton,  past-master  at  politics 
and  all  manner  of  deep  scheming,  "clinched"  the  matter  by  giving 
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a  supper  at  the  Commercial  Hotel.  "Baz"  was  present  and  Miss 
Wheatley  was  present  and  many  witnesses  were  present.  When 
the  pie  had  been  served,  "Doc"  arose  and  made  a  speech  of  con- 
gratulation to  the  couple.  He  referred  to  the  undying  splendor  of 
Mr.  Leonard's  war  record,  his  long  and  honorable  career  as  a 
public  servant,  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
beautiful  little  city  of  Mussclwhite.  It  was  meet  and  proper,  said 
"Doc,"  that  such  a  man  should  choose  for  his  companion  and  help- 
mate an  estimable  lady  whose  light  had  never  been  hidden  under 
a  bushel,  etc. 

"Baz"  and  Miss  Wheatley  looked  at  each  other  across  the  celery 
tops,  bewildered,  but  lacking  the  moral  courage  to  arise  and  pro- 
test. They  were  being  carried  along  on  a  wave  of  popular  enthusi- 
asm. It  seemed  exhilarating  to  Miss  Wheatley.  "Baz"  wore  an  air 
of  melancholy  doubt,  especially  after  the  supper  at  the  Commercial 
Hotel,  when  he  had  been  given  the  privilege  of  taking  a  long,  hard 
and  critical  look  at  Miss  Wheatley  in  her  best  clothes. 

Word  came  to  die  committee  that  the  groom  was  weakening. 
"Baz".  had  been  meditating  and  gazing  upon  two  pictures.  One 
was  pleasant — he  at  the' church  with  a  yellow  rose  in  his  coat  and 
hundreds  of  people  looking  at  him.  The  other  was  a  long-drawn 
vista  of  straight  and  narrow  matrimony  under  the  supervision  of 
a  small  but  determined  woman. 

"I  guess  we'll  have  to  call  it  off,"  he  said,  as  he  met  "Doc"  Silver- 
ton  in  front  of  the  post-oflice,  and  he  looked  across  die  street  in  a 
guilty  and  shamefaced  mariner. 

"You  can't  call  it  off,"  said  "Doc."  "You've  announced  your  en- 
gagement in  the  presence  of  witnesses  and  we've  fixed  up  the 
whole  program." 

"I  didn't  announce  it — you  did." 

"Well,  you  were  present,  and  silence  gives  consent.  If  you  try 
to  back  out  now  she  can  sue  you  for  breach  of  .promise." 
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"What'll  she  git?" 

Tm  surprized  at  you,  'Baz'— after  all  that  your  friends  have 
done  for  you  in  this  thing." 

"Baz"  studied  a  display  of  Christmas  goods  in  a  window  and 
rubbed  his  chin  reflectively.  Finally  he  said,  "I  ain't  got  any  clothes 
that's  fit  to  wear." 

"Doc"  hesitated.  The  committee  had  not  undertaken  to  outfit 
the  bridegroom.  But  he  knew  that  the  failure  of  his  pet  enterprise 
would  fill  the  town  with  Campbcllite  hilarity,  so  he  said,  "We'll  see 
that  you  get  a  new  suit." 

Christmas  Eve  came.  It  found  Musselwhite  keyed  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  glad  expectation.  Every  aspiring  comic  in  the  town 
had  exhausted  his  stock  of  inventive  humor  in  thinking  up  presents 
to  give  to  "Baz"  and  Miss  Wheatley.  From  cardboard  mottoes  of 
satirical  character  to  a  nickel-plated  kitchen  stove,  the  gifts,  large 
and  small,  were  waiting  behind  the  pulpit  of  the  Zion  Church.  As 
many  people  as  could  elbow  their  way  into  the  seats  and  aisles  and 
corners  of  the  church  were  waiting.  Miss  Wheatley,  all  in  white, 
with  smelling  salts,  also  six  married  women  to  give  her  courage, 
waited  in  the  pastor's  study.  And  down  the  street,  in  a  small 
frame  house,  a  grizzled  veteran,  who  had  faced  death  on  many 
fields  of  carnage,  lay  back  on  his  bed  and  told  a  despairing  com- 
mittee that  he  was  ill,  even  to  the  point  of  death,  and  that  there 
could  be  no  wedding.  He  had  put  on  the  new  black  suit.  The 
black  bow  tie  had  been  carefully  balanced  by  Sam  Woodson. 
"Baz"  with  the  dull  horror  of  impending  calamity  numbing  his 
resolution,  had  even  combed  his  hair,  and  then,  when  Mr.  Hufty 
looked  at  his  watch  and  said,  "It's  about  time  to  start,"  "Baz"  had 
been  stricken. 

"Where  does  it  seem  to  hurt  you?"  asked  Sam  Woodson. 

"All  over,"  said  "Baz,"  looking  steadfastly  at  the  ceiling.  "I'm 
as  weak  as  a  kitten." 
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"Your  pulse  is  all  right,"  said  "Doc".  Silverton,  "and  you've  got 
a  good  color.  Was  Freeman  Wheatley  over  to  see  you  today?" 

"Baz"  rolled  over  and  looked  at  the  wall,  and  then  answered  hes- 
itatingly, "Yes,  I  seen  him  for  a  little  while." 

"What  did  he  say  to  you?" 

"He  said  she  didn't  have  as  much  property  as  most  people  think, 
and  that  no  livin'  man  could  get  along  with  her." 

"I  thought  you  was  slick  enough  to  see  through  Freeman  Wheat- 
ley,"  said. Mr.  Hufty.  "He  wants  to  sidetrack  this  thing  so  he'll 
come  into  her  property." 

"This  is  no  time  for  foolin',"  said  "Doc"  Silverton,  arising  and 
rolling  up  his  sleeves.  "There's  nothin'  the  matter  with  'Baz' 
except  he's  a  little  overheated  by  the  pleasure  of  this  gladsome 
occasion.  I'll  bleed  him  and  cool  him  off  a  little  and  he'll  be  all 
O.K." 

Saying  which  he  produced  a  pocket  surgical  case  and  took  out 
a  long  glittering  knife. 

"Don't  you  go  to  cuttin'  into  me,"  said  "Baz,"  sitting  up  in  the 
bed.  ' 

"Then  you  quit  this  tomfoolin'  and  come  along  with  us,"  said 
"Doc"  sternly.  "We  ain't  got  a  minute  to  spare." 

"Baz"  thereupon  showed  immediate  improvement.  With  a 
deep  sigh  he  stood  up  and  they  bundled  him  into  his  overcoat. 

The  moonlit  street  was  quite  deserted.  It  seemed  that  every 
one  in  town  was  waiting  at  the  church.  "Doc"  Silverton  walked 
ahead  with  the  silent  victim.  Behind,  Mr.  Hufty  and  Sam  Wood- 
son executed  quiet  dance  steps  in  the  snow,  indicative  of  their 
joy. 

In  front  of  the  Gridley  house  "Baz"  stopped.  "I  need  a  drink  of 
water,"  he  said.  "I  think  it'd  brace  me  up." 

"You  can  get  one  at  the  church,"  said  "Doc." 

"I'd  rather  step  in  to  the  Gridley  well  here.  It's  the  best  water 
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The  committee  waited  at  the  front  gate.  "Baz"  disappeared 
around  the  corner  of  the  house  and  they  heard  the  dry  clanking  of 
the  iron  pump  and  the  splatter  of  water,  and  then  there  was  silence 
and  a  pause,  but  no  "Baz"  appeared. 

"Mebbe  he's  slipped  out  the  back  way,"  suggested  Mr.  Hufty  in 
a  frightened  whisper,  and  the  committee  ran  for  the  pump.  The 
Gridley  back  yard  lay  quiet  in  the  moonlight  and  there  was 
neither  sound  nor  sight  of  bridegroom. 

"He  couldn't  get  away  so  soon,"  said  "Doc."  "I  don't  see  any 
tracks  in  the  snow." 

"D'you  s'pose "  began  Sam  Woodson,  looking  upward,  and 

then  he  pointed  to  where  Mr.  "Baz"  Leonard  sat  in  the  high  crotch 
of  a  cherry  tree. 

"This  is  a  put-up  job,"  said  Mr.  Leonard.  "I'm  just  gettin'  on 
to  it." 

"  'Baz,'  you're  actin'  like  a  child,"  began  Mr.  Hufty.  "Come  on, 
now;  they're  waitin'  for  you." 

"Let  him  stay  up  there  and  freeze,"  said  "Doc."  "I'm  clone  with 
him.  I  didn't  think  an  old  soldier  would  be  afraid  to  face  a  crowd 
of  people." 

"I  ain't  afraid,"  said  "Baz,"  shifting  his  position.  "I've  had  the 
cards  stacked  on  me,  that's  all." 

"Go  over  to  the  church,  Sam,"  said  "Doc"  Silverton,  after  an 
awkward  pause.  "Tell  the  whole  crowd  to  come  over  here  and  take 
a  look  at  the  bridegroom  that's  gone  to  roost  like  a  chicken."  Sam 
started. 

"Don't  you  bring  no  crowd  here,"  shouted  "Baz"  as  he  began 
to  descend.  "This  is  the  lowest  trick  that  was  ever  put  up  ori  a 
human  bein'." 

Thus  ended  his  resistance.  They  led  him  like  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter. 

People  in  Musselwhite  said  it  was  the  making  of  "Baz"  Leonard. 
For  years  after  that  he  walked  a  chalk  mark  and  his  habits  seemed 
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to  improve,  for  he  was  afraid  to  attend  a  soldiers'  reunion.  He 
should  have  been  happy,  for  he  lived  in  a  cottage  that  was  spick 
and  span,  and  had  a  capable  woman  to  tell  him  what  to  do  at 
every  turn.  And  yet  there  were  times  when,  at  Sunday  morning 
services,  he  would  look  across  at  "Doc"  Silverton  with  a  reproach- 
ful light  in  his  eyes,  as  if  to  say,  "You  did  this  to  me." 


Getting  Sister  Laura  Married  Off 

Some  of  the  details  may  be  slightly  twisted,  owing  to  the  unreli- 
ability of  hearsay  evidence,  but  the  gist  of  the  story  follows. 

Bradford  Spillers,  or  "Old  Brad,"  as  he  was  commonly  known 
in  Musselwhite,  was  a  human  puzzle.  He  did  everything  the 
wrong  way,  and  yet  he  got  results.  As  an  early  settler  he  acquired 
one  whole  end  of  the  township.  The  few  wiseacres  who  were  on 
hand  at  that  time  intimated  that  he  was  going  into  the  duck  busi- 
ness. His  tract  of  prairie  land  was  really  an  archipelago,  for  the 
gentle  knolls  arose  like  islands  between  the  sleeping  ponds  where 
the  lily-pads  floated  and  around  which  the  "cat-tails"  grew  tall  and 
rank.  But  "Old  Brad"  dug  ditches  while  the  critics  talked  and 
raised  cattle  instead  of  ducks,  and  in  due  time  grew  corn  and  oats 
on  the  quarter-sections  that  had  long  been  given  over  to  an  aim- 
less frog-culture. 

Notwithstanding  his  industry  and  acquisitiveness,  "Old  Brad," 
according  to  the  most  profound  opinion  of  Musselwhite,  was  con- 
stantly making  mistakes.  He  plowed  too  deep.  He  went  in  for 
the  unpopular  breeds  of  cattle.  He  put  his  grain  elevator  on  the 
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wrong  side  of  the  track.  He  worked  his  land  with  gaunt,  slab- 
sided  mules  instead  of  roly-poly  horses.  He  overstocked  his  general 
store  with  unsalable  merchandise. 

While  the  students  of  current  history  stood  on  the  corners  and 
found  fault  with  his  policy,  "Old  Brad"  rattled  over  the  dirt  roads 
in-  a  crippled  buckboard  and  grimly  carried  on  his  lifework  of 
opening  new  drams,  shipping  stock  to  a  falling  market  and  mak- 
ing all  sorts  of  trades,  with  a  fine  disregard  for  public  comment. 
In  spite  of  his  bull-headed  mistakes  he  contrived  to  accumulate 
money,  and  along  in  the  eighties  the  four  Spillers  children  were 
looked  on  as  the  most  fortunate  of  the  rising  generation. 

However,  "Old  Brad"  was  not  so  successful  in  raising  children 
as  he  had  been  in  growing  white-faced  cattle.  There  was  no  deny- 
ing that  Laura  Spillers,  the  eldest  of  the  lot  and  the  only  daughter, 
was  a  good  soul — studious,  pious,  and' quite  devoid  of  the  beauty 
that  fadeth  even  as  a  flower.  But  the  three  boys,  Calvin,  Rufus  and 
Lemuel,  were  "hellions."  I  don't  know  the  exact  meaning  of 
"hellion,"  and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Word  should  be  used  in  polite 
society,  but  it  seems  necessary  to  quote  it  herewith  in  order  to  give 
die  esteemed  reader  a  correct  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
Spillers  boys.  They  were  called  "hellions"  so  often  that  no  doubt 
a  brief  description  of  them  will  be  a  definition  of  this  forcible  but 
neglected  word. 

"Cal,"  "Rufe"  and  "Lem" — a  triumvirate  of  "cussedness."  They 
played  "hookey"  when  started  to  school.  They  smuggled  sweet 
crackers  and  stick  candy  from  the  store  to  die  associate  brigands 
stationed  in  the  alley.  They  were  the  devil-may-care  leaders  of 
every  "shivaree"  or  Hallowe'en  depredation. 

When  "Cal"  was  only  thirteen  he  ran  away  with  a  circus.  A 
deputy  sheriff  recovered  him  and  brought  him  back,  and  then  his 
portion  of  fame  was  so  large  that  every  boy  wanted  to  run  away 
with  a  circus  and  come  back  a  public  character. 
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"Rufe"  once  borrowed  a  shotgun  and  went  robin-hunting.  He 
blazed  away  at  a  robin  without  pausing  to  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  aiming  at  the  Clevison  house.  He  blew  out  a  pane  of 
glass  just  above  the  head  of  Mrs.  "Doc"  Clevison,  who  was  doing 
up  her  hair.  She  fell  into  hysterics  and  rumor  had  it  that  she  swal- 
lowed a  hairpin. 

"Lem,"  the  youngest  and  smallest,  earned  a  dark  reputation  by 
many  reckless  performances,  the  following  a  fair  sample:  He  re- 
leased the  brakes  on  a  line  of  cars  at  the  stockyards  siding  and 
ran  them  onto  the  main  track  just  as  the  10:20  train  was  coming 
from  the  East,  so  that  for  days  afterward  the  council  at  Talbot's 
store  discussed  the  horrors  of  what  might  have  been  if  the  train 
had  not  stopped. 

The  Spillers  three  were  motherless.  Sister  LaUra  and  the  hired 
woman  had  only  a  weak  authority,  and  "Old  Brad"  was  too  busy 
with  his  farming  and  stock-buying  and  store-keeping  and  grain- 
shipping  to  give  them  his  personal  attention.  They  sprouted  tall 
and  lanky,  averse  to  hard  labor  but  keen  for  excitement,  liked  for 
their  boisterous  good  nature  but  feared  on  account  of  their  tend- 
ency to  break  out  in  a  new  spot  every  week  or  so. 

If  "Old  Brad"  had  checkered  his  career  with  errors  of  judgment, 
he  made  amends  for  the  past  by  one  colossal  stroke  of  wisdom,  the 
knowledge  of  which  came  to  Musselwhite  the  week  after  his 
funeral.  When  the  will  was  probated  it  was  learned  that  no  di- 
vision of  the  estate  was  to  be  made  until  all  of  the  children  had 
married.  Eli  Bilcote  wrote  the  will.  With  many  literary  flourishes, 
which  were  not  at  all  in  the  style  of  "Old  Brad,"  it  was. set  forth 
that  no  man  could  be  ready  to  assume  sober  responsibilities  as  a 
property-holder  until  he  had  entered  into  the  domestic  relation 
and  was  the  pillar  of  a  home.  It  was  provided  that  until  such 
time  as  all  of  the  heirs  had  married  and  given  evidence  of  their 
'desire  to  lead  quiet  and  well-ordered  lives>  the  estate  should  remain 
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intact  and  under  the  sole  management  of  Mr.  Wesley  Padgitt. 

By  the  publication  of  that  will  Wesley  Padgitt  was  lifted  from 
the  humble  position  of  Man  Friday  on  a  small  salary  and  became 
the  most  important  and  power-wielding  individual  in  Mussel- 
white.  He  had  been  bookkeeper  for  "Old  Brad,"  and  he  alone 
knew  the  ins  and  outs  of  those  tangled  investments  which  had 
gradually  built  up  the  huge  mound  of  wealth  known  as  the 
Spillers  estate.  By  naming  him  as  executor,  "Old  Brad"  not  only 
showed  a  reasonable  distrust  of  his  own  progeny,  but  he  confirmed 
the  general  belief  that  Wesley  Padgitt  was  to.  be  the  husband  of 
Laura  Spillers.  The  rather  covert  allusions  in  the  will  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  life  were  not  taken  to  have  any  reference  to 
Laura.  They  were  regarded  as  admonitions  to  the  three  "hellions." 

Wesley  and  Laura  had  been  carrying  on  a  tacit  and  unemotional 
courtship  for  several  years,  and  the  will  was  evidence  that  "Old 
Brad"  favored  die  union. 

.  When  the  estate  passed  into  the  keeping  of  Mr.  Wesley  Padgitt, 
Laura  Spillers  was  rounding  twenty-seven — certainly  a  candidate 
for  matrimony,  almost  an  urgent  candidate.  Calvin  was  close  upon 
twenty-five.  Rufus  was  in  his  twenty-third  year,  but  Lemuel  was 
only  nineteen.  As  the  youngest  was  still  under  the  legal  age,  it 
was  certain  that  the  heirs  could  not  call  for  a  division  for  at  least 
two  years,  and  then  only  on  condition  that  all  three  of  the  sons 
should  be  securely  wedded.  In  the  meantime  Wesley  Padgitt  was 
in  supreme  control,  drawing  handsome  revenues  as  executor  and 
apparently  certain  of  getting  one-fourth  of  all  the  property  when 
it  came  time  for  a  final  apportionment. 

But  would  diere  be  any  final  apportionment?  Would  the  "hel- 
lions" ever  marry?  They  were  regarded  as  quite  beyond  the  pale 
of  anything  locally  known  as  "society."  No  one  had  seen  them 
hanging  around  the  door  at  Sunday  evening  services  or  school  ex- 
hibitions. They  wore  cowboy  hats  and  flannel  shirts  and  went 
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fishing  on  Sundays—hail-fellows  with  a  majority  of  the  men  but , 
barbarians  to  the  nice  women  who  were  Laura's  chosen  intimates. 

"It's  my  opinion,  if  any  one  should  ask,"  said  Link  Saulsbury 
one  day,  "that  Wes  Padgitt'll  be  managin'  the  property  when  Me- 
thusalem  blows  his  horn." 

But  the  Spillers  boys  were  not  entirely  bereft  of  business  sense. 
Each  of  them  wanted  that  §50,000 — for  it  was  estimated  that  the 
estate  would  amount  to  $200,000.  In  Musselwhite,  in  the  eighties, 
that  sum  was  almost  as  overwhelming  as  some  of  the  totals  now 
figured  in  connection  with  the  name  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller. 

Wesley  Padgitt  was  a  rigid  executor.  The  will  had  made  no 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  heirs,  and  Wesley  refused  to 
advance  any  money  to  the  boys,  inasmuch  as  they  had  hated  him 
most  cordially  for  years  and  frequently  had  urged  him  to  come 
outside  of  the  corporation  limits  and  take  a  "licking."  He  had 
been  a  kind  of  private  detective  for  "Old  Brad,"  and  had  faithfully 
reported  all  the  acts  of  deviltry  with  which -the  unpromising  trio 
had  now  and  then  scandalized  the  community.  Not  only  did  he 
refuse  to  advance  money  from  the  estate,  but  he  turned  the  home 
property  over  to  Laura  and,  in  his  capacity  of  business  adviser,  in- 
duced her  to  charge  each  of  the  boys  four  dollars  a  week  for  board 
and  room.  He  led  her  to  believe  that  in  doing  so  she  would  carry 
out  the  policy  of  the  dear  departed,  whose  hope  it  had  been  that 
the  wayward  three  might  cultivate  habits  of  dirift  before  coming 
into  the  property. 

It  was  difficult  for  the  sons  to  borrow  money  on  their  prospects, 
inasmuch  as  riot  one  of  them  was  married,  or  even  showing  the  pre- 
liminary symptoms  of  matrimony.  But  they  had  one  friend — Bill 
Cattcrson,  the  lawyer.  He  herded  them  into  his  office  one  day  and 
gave  them  a -direct,  fatherly  talk. 

"You  boys  might  as  well  take  your  medicine,"  he  said,  looking 
at  them  over  his  steel  "specs."  "I  don't  believe  we  could  bust  the 
will.  If  we  did,  we'd  have  to  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  it  might 
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be  years  before  we  got  a  ruling.  But  if  you  boys  lick  right  in  and 
get  married  we  can  clean  up  the  whole  business  inside  of  two  years. 
When  will  you  be  twenty-one,  Lem?" 

"A  year  from  the  ninth  of  next  May,"  replied  Lem,  "but  I  don't 
want  to  git  married." 

"There's  no  sense  in  one  goin'  and  bein'  hooked  up  unless  you 
follow  suit,"  said  Cal.  "It's  just  as  hard  on  one  as  it  is  on  another. 
You  hear  what  Bill  says." 

"As  far  as  that's  concerned,  people,  get  married  every  day  and 
seem  to  enjoy  it,"  said  the  lawyer.  "I'll  take  your  case  and  I'll  guar- 
antee you  enough  mony  to  keep  you  goin',  provided  that  all  three 
of  you  sign  an  iron-clad  agreement  to  get  married  inside  of  two 
years." 

'  "I  don't  know  of  anybody,"  said  Rufus,  in. a  tone  of  blue  dis- 
couragement. 

"The  fact  that  you're  goin'  to  get  about  fifty  thousand  will  be  a 
big  help  to  you,"  suggested  Catterson.  "Besides,  you'll  find  out 
that  women  ain't  near  as  particular  as  you  think  they  are." 

The  male  heirs  exchanged  doubtful  glances.  The  lawyer's  lan- 
guage seemed  reassuring  and  yet  it  was  not  exactly  flattering. 

"Draw  up  your  agreement,"  said  Cal.  "I  think  I  know  a  girl 
over  at  Tucker's  Grove." 

"The  woods  are  full  of  them,"  said  Catterson  cheerfully.  "Come 
in  this  afternoon  and  I'll  have  the  papers  all  ready." 

The  boys  signed  an  agreement  by  which  they  bound  themselves 
"severally  and  jointly"  and  in  tortuous  legal  verbiage  to  marry 
within  two  years,  or,  failing  to  do  so,  to  surrender  all  claims  what- 
soever to  any  share  of  the  estate. 

Then,  with  the  entire  community  eagerly  keeping  track  of  their 
movements,  they  reluctantly  went  out  in  search  of  wives.  Calvin 
gave  his  note  to  Catterson  and  secured  enough  money  to  buy  a 
horse  and  buggy  and  a  suit  of  "store  clothes."  Thus  equipped,  he 
made  Sunday  visits  to  Tucker's  Grove,  and  within  six  months  he 
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brought  Lavinia  Humphries  to  the  county-seat  and  they  were  mar- 
ried by  the  United  Brethren  preacher.  He  moved  somewhat  ahead 
of  schedule  time  in  order  to  encourage  his  laggard  brothers,  neither 
of  whom  had  given  any  signs  of  activity  beyond  a  studious  inspec- 
tion of  all  the  unmarried  women  who  passed  in  front  of  Talbot's 
store. 

Bill  Catterson  was  of  great  assistance  to  the  diffident  Rufus  at 
this  solemn  crisis.  He  selected  the  young  woman,  discreetly 
sounded  her  relatives  and  smoothed  out  the  preliminaries,  so  that 
Rufus  had  nothing  to  do  except  to  attend  to  a  few  minor  details, 
such  as  getting  the  license. 

Lemuel  was  following  one  of  the  Williamson  girls  in  a  half- 
hearted manner.  One  day,  about  three  months  before  die  fateful 
May  ninth,  his  brothers  sought  him  out  and  inquired  somewhat 
anxiously  concerning  his  prospects. 

"I  ain't  spoke  to  her  yet,"  said  Lem  gloomily. 

"Well,  git  a  move  on  you,"  said'  Cal;  "you've  got  us  into  this 
thing  and  we  don't  want  to  wait  much  longer." 

"I'll  stick  by  the  agreement,  all  right,"  said  Lem,  "but  how  about 
Laura  ?  The  property  won't  be  divided  till  all  of  us  marry." 

"She's  goin*  to  marry  Wes,"  said  Rufus.  "That's  all  fixed." 

"How  do  you  know  it's  all  fixed?"- demanded  Lem.  "Mebbe 
she's  goin'  to  marry  him,  but  when?  Why  didn't  we  wait  till  her 
and  Wes  got  married.  They  may  fool  along  for  years." 

"We  might  go  and  talk  to  her,"  suggested  Rufus.  "Still,  I  don't 
think  it'd  do  any  good.  But  no  matter  what  she  does,  you've  got 
to  carry  out  your  part  of  the  contract." 

And  Lemuel  did.  On  May  15,  six  days  after  arriving  at  die  dieo- 
retical  age  of  discretion,  he  stood  alongside  of  Matie  Williamson 
and  faced  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  After  which,  three  young  couples 
in  struggling  circumstances,  but  rich  in  expectations,  waited  for 
the  dilatory  courtship  of  Wesley  Padgitt  and  Laura  Spillers  to  ripen 
into  wedlock. 
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Wesley  Padgitt  had  been  a  grubbing  and  saving  employee  for 
years,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  loved  money  better  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  world.  It  is  true  that  he  coveted  Laura  Spillers* 
share  of  the  property,  and  when  "Old  Brad"  died  the  executor  in- 
tended to  take  Laura— freckles,  blemishes  and  all— in  order  to 
get  the  $50,000.  But  Cupid  was  operating  in  the  eighties,  even  in 
Musselwhite.  Wesley  Padgitt  sang  bass  in  the  Methodist  choir  and 
Fannie  Whittaker,  at  his  elbow,  sang  alto,  and  sometimes  her 
arm  touched  his  arm  and  tingled  him  with  a  delicious  sensation 
such  as  he  had  never  experienced  while  paying  his  formal  atten- 
tions to  Laura.  Fannie  was  plump  and  pleasing,  with  dimples 
and. a  pair  of  coaxing  eyes.  Her  voice  was  soft,  with  a  minor  chord 
inviting  to  sympathetic  friendship  or  something  more  serious.  To 
be  concise,  Wesley  fell  in  love  with  Fannie  Whittaker.  When  he 
contemplated  the  prospect  of  a  dismal  existence  with  Laura  and 
the  surrender  of  this  pearl  of  womanhood,  his  nature  revolted. 
At  the  same  time  he  did  not  forget  his  commercial  training.  So 
long  as  Laura  Spillers  remained  single  he  would  be  executor  of 
the  estate  and  draw  about  $6000  a  year.  If  she  married,  his  income 
would  be  nothing.  Suppose  Laura's  marriage  could  be  postponed 
for  .five  years.  He  could  save  $25,000,  build  a  home  for  Fannie  and 
himself  and  take  over  the  store  and  elevator  from  the  estate. 

This  delicate  and  rather  intricate  task  confronted  Mr.  Padgitt: 
He  was  to  continue  his  attentions  to  Laura  without  exciting  the 
jealousy  of  Fannie;  he  was  to  refrain  from  marrying  Laura  and  yet 
was  to  keep  her  so  hopefully  encouraged  that  she  would  not  choose 
to  marry  any  one  else;  he  was  to  convince  Fannie  that  she  was  the 
sole  object  of  his  affections,  and  yet  he  was  to  do  it  by  such  deft 
and  secretive  methods  that  Laura  would  never  suspect  him  of 
double-dealing. 

A  fairly  difficult  undertaking,  it  must  be  admitted,  especially  in 
a  small  town  whose  principal  industry  is  the  investigation  of  other 
people's  private  affairs. 
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Any  man  who  starts  out  to  deal  diplomatically  with  two  alert 
females  needs  one  competent  male  assistant.  This  fact  is  as  old  as 
history.  Wesley  Padgitt  called  in  Dan  Copeland,  who  clerked  at 
the  store.  Dan  was  to  accompany  Wesley  to  all  social  gatherings 
and  devote  himself  to  Fannie  and  Laura  alternately.  In  other 
words,  he  was  to  be  the  counterirritant.  For  neither  young  woman 
could  consistently  charge  Wesley  with  neglect  while  she  was  .re- 
ceiving the  insistent  attentions  of  Dan  Copeland.  Furthermore, 
Wesley  Padgitt  evolved  a  policy  that  was  simply  Napoleonic  in 
brilliancy.  He  told  Laura,  in  confidence,  that  Dan  was  smitten 
with  Fannie,  and  he  told  Fannie  that  Dan  really  cared  for  Laura, 
and  he  attempted  to  make  it  plain  that  his  own  attentions  to  the 
other  girl  were  the  unselfish  efforts  of  a  true  friend  and  brotherly 
advocate. 

And  the  weeks  passed,  while  three  young  couples  lived  skimpily 
on  borrowed  capital  and  wondered  what  Sister  Laura  was  going 
to  do. 

Bill  Catterson  began  to  wear  a  worried  look.  Dan  Copeland's 
intermittent  attentions  to  Laura  raised  faint  hopes  which  were 
offset  by  Wesley  Padgitt's  occasional  fondness  for  Fannie. 

It  was  a  most  distressing  situation  so  far  as  the  male  heirs  and 
their  newly  acquired  wives  were  concerned*  Each  couple  was 
within  reaching  distance  of  property  worth  some  $50,000  and  not 
a  cent  could  be  made  available  until  Sister  Laura  had  received 
the  nuptial  benediction.  Apparently  she  had  a  blind  faith  in  Mr. 
Wesley  Padgitt,  who  might  delay  the  ceremony  indefinitely,  per- 
haps, in  order  to  force  the  sons  to  a  compromise  settlement.  It 
was  a  doleful  prospect  and  Bill  Catterson  was  concerned  almost  as 
deeply  as  the  trio,  for  his  clients  were  beginning  to  lose  faith  in 
him  and  his  advances  of  money  to  the  three  happy  couples  had 
taken  all' of  his  capital.  He  gave  serious  thought  to  the  situation 
and  came  to  a  conclusion. 

One  day  he  took  Dan  Copeland  fishing.  As  they  sat  side  by 
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side,  watching  the  lazy  corks,  he  began  to  sing  the  praises  of 
Laura  Spillers. 

"She's  a  fine  woman,"  he  said.  "Even-tempered,  got  a  pleasant 
disposition  and  a  fine  housekeeper.  What's  more,  the  minute  she 
changes  her  name  to  Mrs.  Somebody  she'll  be  worth  fifty  thou- 
sand." 

"She  ain't  a  very  good-looker,"  said  Dan,  still  with  his  eyes  on 
the  cork. 

"They  all  look  alike  ten  years  after  they're  married,"  said  Bill. 
"I  wish  I  was  a  young  man.  I'd  be  ownin'  that  store  next  year, 
drivin'  my  own  trottin'  horse." 

"I  s'pose  Wes'll  marry  her,"  said  Dan,  but  his  manner  of  saying 
it  was  weak  and  evasive. 

"There's  two  reasons  why  he  won't,"  said  Bill,  lowering  his 
pole  and  turning  around  to  look  Dan  straight  in  the  eye.  "In 
the. first  place,  he's  gone  plumb  looney  about  the  Whittaker  girl. 
And  in  the  second  place,  since  Laura's  got  purty  well  acquainted 
with  you  she  don't  care  three  whoops  for  Wes.  You're  the  boy 
that's  got  the  inside  track;  an'  I  want  to  tell  you  this,  Dan,  speakin' 
as  man  to  man:  If  you  don't  mean  to  marry  her,  don't  keep  on 
deceivin'  her  and  gettin'  her  worked  up  with  false  hopes." 

"I  never  made  no  love  to  her,"  said  Dan.  "I've  just  took  her 
home  now  and  then,  when  Wes  asked  me  to." 

"You  know  die  game  Wes  is  playin',  don't  you?"  asked  Bill. 

Dan  made  no  reply.  He  was  looking  hard  at  the  water  and 
trying  to  lay  mental  grasp  on  the  huge  fact  that  he  was  loved  by 
a  woman  worth  $50,000. 

We  have  no  record  of  what  happened  that  evening  at  the  Spillers 
home,  but  we  have  read  in  our  copy-books  that  "Hope  deferred 
maketh  the  heart  sick,"  and  one  can  understand  readily  enough 
that  the  novelty  of  having  a  man  put  his  arm  around  her  was  not 
altogether  displeasing  to  Laura  Spillers. 

How  does  news  leak  out  in  a  country  town  ?  Dan  said  he  would 
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keep  it  a  secret  and  Laura  said  she  would  not  breathe  a  word,  and 
yet  at  ten  o'clock  next  morning  it  was  known  all  up  and  down 
Main  Street  that  Dan  and  Laura  were  engaged  and  women  of  all 
ages  were  cutting  across  lots  to  spread  the  information.  Wes 
Padgitt  heard  the  rumor  and  was  dismayed.  He  made  die  crown- 
ing mistake  of  his  Napoleonic  campaign.  With  a  vague  hope  of 
somehow  preventing  the  alliance  which  would  end  his  reign  as  a 
czar  he  went  to  Laura  and  gave  her  to  understand,  by  the  manner 
of  his  reproaches,  that  he  had  supposed,  all  along,  that  she  was 
engaged  to  him.  Fannie  Whittaker  heard  of  that  interview  and 
sent  back  his  presents.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Padgitt  learned 
that  South  Dakota  was  bristling  with  opportunities  for  young 
men  of  limited  capital. 

Bill  Catterson  collected  a  fee  from  each  of  the  four  couples.  As 
legal  representative  of  all  the  Spillers  heirs  he  has  made  enough 
money  to  buy  two  farms.  And  what  he  said  about  Laura  was 
right.  Mrs.  Copeland,  the  wife  of  the  "well-known  and  popular 
merchant/'  is  just  as  good-looking  as  she  was  twenty  years  ago. 


The  Microbe's  Serenade 


Ade  wrote  "The  Microbe's  Serenade"  in  a  prankish  mood. 
While  he  was  working  on  his  light  opera,  The  Sho-Gun,  the 
producer,  Mr.  Savage,  kept  asking  him  to. send  in  new  songs. 
Finally  he  decided  to  write  a  song  to  end  all  requests  for  songs. 
He  knew  the  song  would  not  be  used  because  he  filled  it  so 
full  of  long,  hard  words  he  was  sure  the  ladies  of  the  chorus 
could  not  learn  to  pronounce  them.  It  never  was  used.  But 
of  all  his  pieces  "The  Microbe's  Serenade"  was  the  one  he  was 
called  on  to  recite  most  often. 
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A  love-lorn  microbe  met  by  chance 

At  a  swagger  bacteroidal  dance, 
A  proud  bacillian  belle,  and  she 

Was  first  of  the  animalculae. 
Of  organisms  saccharine, 

She  was  the  protoplasmic  queen; 
The  microscopical  pride  and  pet 

Of  the  biological  smartest  set. 
And  so  this  infinitesimal  swain 

Evolved  a  pleading  low  refrain: 

"O,  lovely  metamorphic  germ! 

What  futile  scientific  term 

Can  well  describe  your  many  charms? 

Come  to  these  embryonic  arms! 

Then  hie  away  to  my  cellular  home 

And  be  my  little  diatom !" 

His  epithelium  burned  with  love; 

He  swore  by  molecules  above, 
She'd  be  his  own  gregarious  mate, 

Or  else  he  would  disintegrate. 
This  amorous  mite  of  a  parasite 

Pursued  the  germ,  both  day  and  night, 
And  'neath  her  window  often  played 

This  Darwin-Huxley  serenade — 
He'd  warble  to  her,  ev'ry  day, 

This  rhizopodical  roundelay: 

"O  most  primordial  type  of  spore! 

I  never  met  your  like  before; 

And,  'though  a  microbe  has  no  heart, 
From  you,  sweet  germ,  I'll  never  part! 

We'll  sit  beneath  some  fungus  growth 

Till  dissolution  claims  us  both." 
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The  Yankee's  Prayer 

Help  me  to  get  things  straight.  Give  me  an  outlook  on  the  whole 
world.  Open,  my  eyes  to  the  truth  regarding  the  material  wealth 
and  die  golden  opportunity  of  my  native  land,  but  strike  me  with 
swift  punishment  if  I  roll  my  r's  in  speaking  the  word  "great"  or 
feed  the  vanity  of  my  ignorant  neighbors  who  think  that  the 
U.  S.  A.  has  become  a  symbol  of  perfection. 

Help  me  to  understand  that  the  comforts  and  luxuries  and 
pleasant  accessories  of  modern  life  abound  in  my  bailiwick  be- 
cause my  friends  and  I  have  moved  into  a  new  country  in  which 
there  is  much  recent  wealth  to  be  divided.  Teach  me  to  modify 
my  sense  of  importance  with  .an  humble  thankfulness. 

Save  me  from  delusions  regarding  continued  and  abounding 
prosperity.  Give  me  the  wisdom  to  preach  against  wastefulness. 

Incline  me  to  avoid  boasting,  but  keep  me  from  being  an  idle 
weeper  or  a  mere  faultfinder.  Let  me  read  history  aright  and 
learn  that  a  people  seldom  can  be  made  happy  and  prosperous 
by  involved  and  ponderous  legislation.  Assist  me  and  my  associ- 
ates to  look  to  ourselves  and  not  to  Congress. 

Give  me  patience  and  tolerance  and  the  strength  to  brace  my- 
self against  sudden  and  hysterical  and  gusty  changes  of  popular 
feeling.  Let  me  not  construe  the  rule  of  the  majority  into  a  fool 
axiom  that  die  majority  is  always  right.  Cause  me  to  bear  in 
mind  that  in  every  age  of  which  we  have  record,  an  unpopular 
minority  advocated  measures  which,  later  on,  were  accepted  by 
the  majority.  • 

Protect  me  against  labels  and  memberships  and  binding  obli- 
gations which  will  submerge  me  as  an  individual.  Save  me.  from 
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being  enslaved  or  hampered  by  catch-phrases.  May  I  never  take 
orders  which  will  make  me  a  coward  in  the  sight  of  my  con- 
science. Let  it  not  be  said  of  me  diat  I  "belong"  to  a  political 
party. 

Lead  me  to  an  understanding  of  the  new  meaning  of  "service." 
Help  me  to  believe  that  the  man  prospers  best  and  longest  who 
is  concerned  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  about  him.  Compel 
me  to  see  that  our  organization  is  a  huge  experiment  in  co-oper- 
ation and  not  a  scramble  for  prizes* 

Give  me  large  portions  of  charity  with  which  to  regard  the 
performances  of  my  easy-going  countrymen.  Help  me  to  judge 
every  act  by  the  intent  back  of  it. 

increase  my  usefulness  by  giving  me  an  X-ray  vision,  so  that 
I  may  detect  the  goodness  and  deservedness  of  those  who  do  not 
wear  my  kind  of  clothes,  worship  in  my  church,  or  live  in  my 
township.  Make  it  open  to  me  that  integrity  and  patriotism  can- 
not be  monopolized. 

Keep  me  from  trouble,  but  make  me  dangerous  if  I  am  drawn 
into  a  fight.  Convince  me  that  every  battle  should  be  fought  to  a 
finish,  so  there  will  not  be  any  argument  later  on. 

Let  me  remain  level-headed  when  I  am  envied  by  the  people  of 
other  lands,  but  do  not  take  away  the  things  which  arouse  their 
envy.  Permit  me  to  retain  my  heritage  as  long  as  I  know  how  to 
take  care  of  it. 


PART  FOUR 

Plays 


Marse  Covington 

A  PLAY  IN  ONE  ACT 


The  one-act  play,  Marse  Covington,  had  years  of  success  on 
the  vaudeville  stage  back  in  the  days  before  vaudeville  was 
ruined  by  motion  pictures.  It  was  the  one  Ade  stage  piece  in 
which  he  deliberately  avoided  humor. 

Copyright,  1918,  by  George  Ade. 

Copyright,  1946  (in  renewal),  by  James  D.  Rathbun,  executor  of 

the  author. 
Copyright,  1923,  by  George  Ade. 

ALL  RIGHTS  RESERVED 

Caution:  Professionals  and  amateurs  are  hereby  warned  that 
this  play,  being  fully  protected  under  the  copyright  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  British  Empire,  including  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  and  all  other  countries  of  the  Copyright  Union, 
is  subject  to  a  royalty. 

All  rights  in  this  play,  including  professional,  amateur,  radio 
broadcasting,  television,  etc.,  are  controlled  by  Samuel  French, 
25  West  45  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  811  West  7  Street,  Los  An- 
geles, California,  and  Samuel  French  (Canada)  Ltd.,  480  Univer- 
sity Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

Captain  Covington  B.  Halliday,  a  remnant  of  the  old  aristocracy. 
Eddie  Bantree,  proprietor  of  the  place. 
Uncle  Dan,  a  slavery-days  Negro. 
Arthur  Bird,  a  regular. 
James  H.  Roller,  a  regular. 
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Scene:  At  the  steel  door  of  a  gambling  house. 
Time:  The  present. 

SUGGESTIONS  REGARDING  CHARACTERS 

Captain  Halliday  is  middle-aged,  of  military  bearing;  may  spea\ 
with  a  slight  accent,  but  do  not  emphasize.  He  is  as  proud 
as  Lucifer,  dignified,  a  representative  of  the  old-time  Southern 
chivalry.  He  wears  a  froc\  coat,  clean  but  very  much  worn, 
a  wide  slouch  hat  and  may  carry  a  stic\.  Suggest  the  mustache 
and  imperial.  He  is  poverty-stricken  to  the  point  of  starvation. 

Bantree  is  a  flashy,  loud  and  vulgar  sport  of  the  bull-nec\  variety. 
He  wears  evening  clothes,  short  coat  and  a  single  diamond  in 
the  shirt. 

Uncle  Dan  is  a  well-trained  and  elderly  Negro  servant;  he  wears 
a  "dress  suit"  and  may  have  white  gloves.  He  is  a  type  of  the 
old-time  Southern  house  servant,  obsequious,  polite,  defer- 
ential. 

Bird  is  a  young  swell  in  evening  clothes,  coat  off,  has  been  drinking, 
hair  mussed,  etc.  Good  chance  for  character  bit. 

Roller  is  a  straight  part.  Clean-holing  young  fellow  in  evening 
clothes. 

MARSE  COVINGTON 

The  set  represents  an  anteroom  or  hallway  in  a  gambling  house. 
There  need  be  little  furniture  other  than  a  hatrac\  against 
the  wall  upstage  at  r.  of  c;  At  l.  of  c,  against  the  wall,  a  tele- 
phone. At  l.  there  is  a  doorway,  which  is  supposed  to  lead  to 
the  street.  It  is  heavily  barred  and  has  a  heavy  chain  across  it 
so  that  two  or  three  loc\s  must  be  unfastened  before  the  door 
is  opened..  In  the  middle  of  the  door  is  a  peephole  with  a 
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wooden  slide  so  that  any  one  inside  may  loo\  out  and  see  who 
is  demanding  admittance.  At  r.  is  an  open  doorway  which  is 
supposed  to  lead  into  the  gambling  room.  Alongside  this  door- 
way  a  sideboard  with  decanters,  glasses,  cigars,  etc. 
At  the  rise  of  the  curtain  Bantree  is  discovered  at  the  telephone. 
He  has  the  receiver  at  his  ear  and  is  talking  into  the  'phone. 


Bantree.  (In  the  'phone.)  No.  (Pause.)  No,  that's  all  a  bluff. 
They  haven't  bothered  us  for  two  weeks.  We're  running  along 
just  the  same  as  usual. 

(Bird  enters  from  r.,  excited.) 

Bird.  Eddie,  I  want  to  see  you  a  minute. 

Bantree.  I'll  be  right  with  you,  my  boy.  (Into  'phone.)  All 
right,  Charley.  (Pause,  during  which  Bird  pours  out  drin\  and 
gulps  it  down.  Bantree  once  more  into  'phone.)  Yes— -sure 
thing — send  'em  up. 

(Bird  plunges  hands  into  trousers'  poc\ets  and  feels  a  bill  in  one 
of  them.  Pace  expresses  surprise.  He  pulls  out  bill  and  loo\s 
at  it  arid  then  exits  r.  hurriedly.) 

Bantree.  (Resumes  tal\  into  'phone.)  Say,  Charley,  tell  'em 
to  leave  the  taxi  at  the  corner — don't  like  to  have  too  many  drivin' 
up.  I'm  right  in  between  a  branch  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  a  private 
residence,  and  I  don't  want  'em  to  begin  hollerin'.  (Pause.)  How's 
that?  Oh,  they  can  find  the  place— number  seventy-two— the 
green  light.  Tell  'em  to  ask  the  policeman— he's  all  right— nice, 
reliable  fellow.  (Bird  re-enters  r.,  having  lost  his  bill.)  Two  raps 
and  then  a  single  rap— that's  right. 
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Bird.  Say,  Eddie,  the  man  that  built  that  wheel  forgot  to  put  on 
any  seventeen.  Of  all  the  rotten  luck}  {May  ta\e  another  drin\  if 
repetition  does  not  seem  to  be  overdoing  bus.  Or  he  may  grab  a 
cigar  out- of  the  box  and  put  it  in  his  mouth  for  a  dry  smo\c.) 

Bantree.  (Turning  from  the  'phone.)  Well,  you  can't  ketch  'em 
every  time.  (Then  into  'phone.)  If  I  hear  anything  from  Latonia 
I'll  let  you  know.  So  long.  (Hangs  up  receiver  and  turns  to  Bird, 
who  is  pacing  up  and  down.)  Ain't  they  rollin'  right  for  you  ? 

Bird.  I  am  certainly  trimmed  proper,  but — (with  determina- 
tion)—Ym  goin'  to  stick  till  these  numbers  come  out.  They've  got 
to  come  sometime. 

Bantree.  Oh,  they  all  come  out*— sooner  or  later. 

Bird.  I  may  feed  in  a  few  markers,  but  I  guess  you  know.  me. 

Bantree.  Sure,  your  name  is — ah (Hesitating.) 

Bird.  You  know — Bird,  of  Pittsburgh. 

Bantree.  (Chuckling.)  Ought  to  remember  that,  eh  ?  All  the 
birds  come  from  Pittsburgh. 

Bird.  (Baffled  and  impatient.)  Nix — I  didn't  come  here  to  be 
kidded— I  want  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  yellows — I'm  goin' 
to  put  that  wheel  out  of  business. 

Bantree.  (Affably.).  Well,  I  guess— ah (Hesitating.) 

Bird.  (Irritated  at  his  hesitancy.)  A  thousand  isn't  a  bean  to 
me — I  can  buy  and  sell  your  joint. 

Bantree.  No  offence,  my  boy.  (Patting  him  on  the  shoulder.) 
Gee,  but  you're  excitable!  Go  right  in  and  draw  what  you 
need.  I'll  be  with  you  in  a  minute.  (Leading  him  over  r.J  Got 
to  call  up  my  wife. 

Bird.  (As  he  exits  r.J  If  seventeen  ever  comes — I'll  own  this 
place. 

(Bantree  hurries  to  'phone  and  ta\es  down  receiver— tal\s  hur* 

riedly.) 
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Bantree.  Give  me  440 — Tenderloin — and  hurry  up,  sister. 
(Pause.)  All  right,  you  needn't  be  my  sister,  but  hurry  just  the 
same.  (Pause.)  Hello,  is  this  the  Empire  Hotel  ?  Give  me  the  of- 
fice. Hello,  is  this  the  office  ?  IsTom  there  ?  Oh,  this  is  Tom  ?  Say, 
Tom,  this  is  Eddie  Bantree — I'm-  up  here  at  the  factory.  How 
about  young  Bird,  of  Pittsburgh  ?  (Pause.)  I  know  he's  got  it,  but 
would  he  welch  if  we  tapped  him  for  a  bundle?  (Pause.)  Huh? 
(Pause.  A  rapping  is  heard  at  the  door — two  raps,  pause,  and  then 
another.  Bantree  continues  into  'phone.)  Yes,  he's  playing  his 
head  off.  (Pause,  during  which  rapping  is  repeated.)  Much 
obliged — I  guess  I'll  take  a  chance  on  him.  (Hangs  up  the  receiver 
and  goes  to  the  door  at  l.,  pushes  bac\  slide  and  loo\s  through.) 
Oh!  (In  tone  of  annoyance.)  Nothin'  doin'  here.  Closed  up. 
(Pause,  during  which  man  outside  is  supposed  to  say  something.) 
I  tell  you  there's  nothin'  doin'.  Good  night.  (Pushes  bac\  slide 
angrily  and  turns.)  That  fellow's  got  a  nerve  to  come  around  here! 
(On  this  line  Uncle  Dan  enters  through  door  at  R.J  Say,  Dan, 
while  I  thin\  of  it,  you've  been  Jettin'  a  dead  one  in  here  nearly 
every  night.  I've  spoken  to  you  about  it  two  or  three  times.  Now, 
never  again.  He  was  here  just  now  and  I  turned  him  down.  It's 
this  Hal  I  id  ay. 

(Uncle  Dan  stops  suddenly  and  almost  drops  the  coat  which  he  is 
carrying,  and  which  he  has  brought  out  to  put  on  the  rac\<) 

Dan.  Halliday? 
Bantree.  Yes,  Halliday. 

Dan.  Captain  Covington  B.  Halliday,  of  Essex  Co't  House? 
Bantree.   Of  the  Mills  Hotel,  Yd  say.   He's  getting  to  be  a 
pest  around  here, 
Dan.  Why,  Misteh  Bantree!  Capri  Halliday— (Stops.) 
Bantree.  Well,  what  about  him?  He  comes  in  here  and  never 
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plays  a  cent.  Puts  on  as  much  dog  as  if  he  owned  the  place,  and 
two  or  three  times  he's  touched  some  of  the  regulars,  and  they 
don't  like  it.  I'm  runnin'  this  place  for  gentlemen. 

Dan.-  Cap'n  Halliday,  suh,  is  f  om  one  of  the  just  families  of 
Virginia.  I  was  bo'n  on  his  fatheh's  plantation. 

Bantree.  He  may  have  been  good  forty  years  ago,  but  now  he's 
down  and  out  and  I  won't  have  him  around  here.  If  he  comes 
around  again — throw  him  out. 

Dan.  Throw  Marse  Covington — out?  I— I  wouldn'  daih  to. 

Bantree.  What's  that?  You're  takin'  orders  from  me — ain't 
you? 

Dan.  (Meekly.)  Yes,  suh. 

Bantree.  Why,  he  ain't  had  enough  money  for  a  month  to  buy 
his  rolls  and  coffee.  He  belongs  in  that  line  of  hand-outs  down 
at  Fleischman's  Bakery.  If  I  find  him  in  here  again — you  go! 

Dan.  Yes,  suh. 

Bantree.  I  guess  you  know  when  you've  got  a  soft  thing.  You 
make  more  money  here  in  a  week  than  you  ever  saw  in  a  month 
before.  You  want  to  keep  them  boys-  of  yours  in  school,  don't  you  ? 

Dan.  Yes,  suh,  I  was  hopin'  to. 

Bantree.  Goin'  to  make  every  one  of  'em  a  Booker  Washington, 
eh?  Well,  they'll  turn  out  to  be  crap-shooters,  the  same  as  the 
balance. 

Roller.  (Enters  r.  with  wad  of  bills  which  he  is  folding  up  to 
put  into  his  pocket.)  Talk  about  your  easy  money — talk  about 
taking  stick-candy  away  from  an  infant!  This  is  the  easiest  thing 
I've  struck  in  a  long  time! 

Bantree.  (Trying  to  appear  amiable.)  What  you  been  doin', 
Jimmy — puttin'  a  crimp  in  us? 

Roller.  That  wild  man  from  Pittsburgh  shoveled  it  in  at  one 
end  and  I  took  part  of  it  out  at  the  other.  He  spreads  'em  so  thick 
you  can't  see  the  lay-out! 
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(Dan  behind,  respectfully.) 

Bantree.  Who  do  you  think  was  here  just  now?  Your  old 
friend,  the  Captain. 

Roller.  (Who  may  fill  in  with  business  of  cigar  or  cigarette.) 
1  don't  know  any  of  the  police. 

Bantree.  I  don't  mean  the  precinct  captain— he  couldn't  find 
this  place!  I  mean  your  high-toned  friend— -Captain  Halliday. 

Roller.  Oh! .  You  mean  Captain  Covington  B.  Halliday— 
(adopting  pompous  tone.)  Do  you  know,  I  feel  sorry  for  him.  My 
fadier  knew  him  before  the  war.  He  was  a  great  swell  in  those 
days.  Used  to  come  up  here  and  burn  the  town. 

Bantree.  Well,  he  is  now  the  president  of  the  Down  and  Out 
Club.  I  thought  I'd  put  you  on  to  him  in  case  he  wanted  to  ring  in 
some  time.  He  hasn't  got  a  sou  markee  and  I'd  rather  not  have  him 
around  here. 

Roller.  (Quietly  amused.)  Oh,  I  see — you  are  looking  for 
producers. 

Bantree.  I'm  not  looking  for  has-beens. 

Roller.  I  know — but,  Eddie,  you  must  remember  that  die  man 
who  has  been  somebody  or  something  hates  to  let  go  and  sink  out 
of  sight.  Did  you  ever  see  a  busted  horseman  who  didn't  hang 
around  race-tracks?  Go  down  to  the  Stock  Exchange  and  see  the 
has-been  brokers  standing  out  there  on  the  curb— -waiting — hop- 
ing—for what?  I  don't  know.  (Dan,  at  sign,  begins  to  assist  him 
with  coat.)  A  large  city  is  no  place  for  a  has-been,  and  yet  they 
seem  to  stick. 

Bantree.  Have  a  drink  before  you  go  ? 

Roller.  No,  thanks— I've  got  to  hurry  and  meet  some  friends. 
They've  been  to  a  show.  We're  going  out  to  supper. ' 

Bantree.-  Well,  I  guess  you'll  have  enough  to  pay  the  check! 
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(Both  la»gh.  Roller  may  loo\  at  roll  again  before  putting  it  in 
side  poc\et  of  coat.)  Drop  in  again. 

Roller.  I  probably  will— (Handing  Dan  a  bill.)— it  I  don't  for- 
get the  number. 

Dan.  Thank  you,  suh!  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Roller! 
Thank  you,  suh!  (Going  over  and  releasing  chain  and  bolts  on 
door.) 

Roller.  Good-night,  Eddie. 

Bantree.  Good-night,  Mr.  Roller. 

Dan.  Call  again,  suh. 

(Roller  exits.  Dan  is  putting  up  chain  and  bars  again.) 

Bantree.  You're  makin'  more  money  around  this  joint  than  / 
am. 

Bird.  (Enters  from  r.  He  is  excited.  His  hair  is  rumpled.)  Say, 
Eddie,  are  you  a  lot  of  pikers  around  here? 

Bantree.  I  don't  know-— mebbe.  What's  the  matter? 

Bird.  Every  time  I  order  a  thousand-dollar  stack  that  lobster 
with  the  red  hair  has  a  hemorrhage.  Can't  I  go  as  far  as  I  like? 
(To  sideboard  for  a-  drin\.) 

Bantree.  You  know  it—we'll  have  the  ceiling  taken  out! 

Bird.  I'm  goin'  to  play  my  system— my  way — even  if  it  takes 
ten  thousand  at  a  crac\ — and  if  that  fellow  looks  hard  at  me  again 
I'm  goin'  to  call  him,  and  call  him  hard! 

Bantree.  I'll  go  in  with  you— (Taking  him  by  the  arm.)  My 
boy,  you  can  have  all  the  chips  in  the  world!  (They  start  r.) 

Bird.  I've  played  here  before  and  I  won't  stand  for  anybody 
gettin'  flossy  with  me! 

Bantree.  (As  they  exit  R.J  I'll  speak  to  that  boy, 

(Dan  crosses  over  and  stands  near  doorway  at  r.,  looking  out  into 
the  gambling  room.) 
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Dan.  No,  suh,  I  ain't  makin'  all  thcf  money  'at's  made  heah. 
Theah  he  goes  again!  Look  at  all  of  them  chips!  (Chuckles.) 
That's  the  on'y  way  he  can  get  'em  is  to  buy  'em!  System  I  System! 
I've  seen  'em  come  and  I've  seen  'em  go,  and  the  wheel  keeps 
tuhnin'  round  just  the  same!  (Rapping  is  heard  at  door.  Two, 
pause,  then  another.  Dan  crosses,  chuckling  to  himself.)  Heah 
comes  anotheh  system.  (He  opens  slide  and  loo\s  out,  then  closes 
slide  hastily.)  Marse  Covington.  (The  rapping  is  repeated.  Dan 
opens  the  slide  without  showing  his  face  at  it.)  No  game  heah, 
suh., 

Halliday.  (Outside.)  Open  that  door,  you  black  rascal !  (Dan 
hesitates.)  Open  that  door.  (Dan  begins  sliding  bolts— lowers  the 
chain.  As  soon  as  he  begins  to  cautiously  open  the  door,  Halliday 
pushes  it  open  imperiously  and  stalkj  into  the  room.) 

Dan.  Why,  Marse  Covington— it's  you!  It  was  so  dahk  outside 
I  couldn'  hardly 

Halliday.  (Interrupting.)  Where  is  the  person  who  conducts 
this  establishment?  He  shall  answer  to  me  I  I  come  here  not  to 
soil  my  hands  with  the  sordid  tools  of  his  nefarious  trade,  but  to 
meet  a  friend — with  whom  I  am  interested  in  certain  large  enter- 
prises. I  am  turned  away — told,  that  the  place  is  closed.  As  I  start 
to  go — an  acquaintance  comes  from  the  house— informs  me  that 
the  place  is  not  closed!  Why  has  this  insult  been  put  upon  me — 
why?  (More  loudly.) 

Dan.  Hsh-h-h!  Please,  Marse  Covington— not  so  loud! 

Halliday.  Not  so  loudl  Why  not?  How  dare  you  correct  my 
manner  of  speech?  Are  you  getting  to  be  one  of  these  damned 
Northern  Negroes? 

Dan.  No,  Marse  Covington.  I  never  could  fall  as  low  as  that. 
I  work  in  a  clubhouse,  but- 

Halliday.  Clubhouse— bah!  This  fellow  is  a  clod,  a  vulgarian! 

He  waved  me  airily  away  from  his  vile  resort—/,  a  Halliday— I 

(He  starts  to  cross  in  front  of  Dan  and  totters.  Dan  supports  him.) 
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Dan.  Marse  Covington — you— you  ain't  welll 

Halliday.  (Pulling  himself  together.)  How  dare  you  lay  your 
hands  on  me?  Here,  I— I  want  you  to  take  my  card  to  this  fel- 
low  (Feeling  in  his  pocket.)  Tell  him  I  am  waiting  here  for 

him — (Still  feeling  for  card.)— that  he  can  either  apologize  or  Til 
cane  him  as  I  would  a  hound  in  the  streets.  Unfortunately,  I  have 
no  card  with  me.  You  may  announce  me— -Captain  Covington  B. 
Halliday. 

Dan.  Yes,  suh,  I Please,  Marse  Covington,  I'd  like  to  say 

something. 

Halliday.  (Very  much  on  his  dignity.)  When  I  give  an  order — 
that  is  final. 

Dan.  (Persistently.)  I  must  tell  you  something,  Marse  Coving- 
ton. This  Mistah  Bantree  'at  owns  tliis  place  is  just  cheap,  common 
white-trash.  He  nevah  had  no  family — no  mannehs — no  nothin' — 
just  a  low-down  Yankee  gambleh. 

Halliday.  (Impressed.)  A  gambler  must  not  insult  a  Halliday. 

Dan.  But,  Marse  Covington— you  can't  loweh  yourself  to  take 
hold  of  such  a  toad — not  even  with  yo'  gloves  on.  (Halliday  may 
wear  a  pair  of  shabby  gloves.)  Don't  you  'membah  what  the  old 
General  used  to  say,  "If  the  little  dogs  bahk  at  yo'  heels,  don't 


notice  'cm." 


Halliday.  (Hesitating.)  I  am  not  accustomed  to  receive  sug- 
gestions from  servants,  but  I  thank  you,  Dan,  for  what  you  have 
told  me  concerning  this — this 

Dan.  Bantree,  suh — he  can  just  read  and  write — nevah  rode  a 
hoss  in  his  life, 

Halliday.  I  shall  not  do  him  the  honor  of  asking  an  inter- 
view—if I  meet  him  on  the  street  I  shall  kick  him  into  the  gutter! 
(Again  he  seems  wea\,  leaning  on  his  cane.  Dan  stands  behind 
him  with  his  hands  half  extended,  but  fearing  to  assist  him.)  Open 
the  door.  I'll  be  going. 

Dan.  Yes,  suh.  (He  crosses  and  pulls  one  bolt—then  stops,  turns 
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and  looks  undecidedly  toward  Halliday.)    Marse  Covington! 

Halliday.  Well? 

Dan.  Evah  since  I  seen  you  again  heah  in  New  York  theah's 
been  something  on  my  mind— it  beahs  down  on  me— I  keep 
thinkin'  of  it 

Halliday.  I  am  afraid,  Daniel,  that  I  am  no  longer  privileged 
to  bear  your  burdens  or  accept  your  confidence.  When  my  father 
was  your  cruel  master (Smiling.) 

Dan.  Oh,  no,  Marse  Covington! 

Halliday.  When  he  used  to  beat  and  abuse  you. 

Dan.  (Laughing.)  What  you  talkin'  about,  Marse  Covington? 
The  sun  was  always  shinin'  down  at  Essex  Co't  House. 

Halliday.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  friends  made  you 
a  free  moral  agent  and  you  must  work  out  your  problems  alone. 
(Starts  toward  door.) 

Dan.  This  ain't  no  problem — it's  just  plain  duty.  '  Do  you 
'membah,  when  you  was  about  so  high— your  Uncle  Pitkin  come 
up  from  New  Ohleans  ? 

Halliday.  I  remember  Uncle  Pitkin — he  was  reconstructed— -at 
Shiloh. 

Dan.  Yes,  suh.  He  brought  you  a  five-dollah  gold-piece — you 

laid  it  on  a  table  in  yo'  room (Hesitating.)  You— you  'mem- 

bah  it,  don't  you,  Marse  Covington? 

Halliday.  I'm  not  sure  that  I  do.  For  a  Halliday  to  possess  a 
sum  of  money  was  not  unusual  in  those  days. 

Dan.  I  had  the  run  of  the  house — I  come  into  the  room  and  I 
seen  the  sun  blinkin'  on  this  little  piece  of  gold,  and  ev'y  time  it 
blink  it  say,  "Take  me—take  mel"  and  my  Sunday-school  voice 
'way  down  inside  me  say,  "Don't  do  it— don't  do  it!"  (Chuckling.) 
Well,  Marse  Covington,  what  chance  has  a  Sunday-school  voice 
got  with  zniggeh? 

Halliday.  (Looking  straight  ahead— suspicious.)  So— you— 
took— it? 
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Dan.  It's  been  on  my  mind  evah  since. 

Halliday.  If  any  one  else  had  told  me  this — I  wouldn't  have 
believed  it.  We  always  said  you  were  the  exception  to  the  rule — one 
honest  Negro. 

Dan.  That's  jus'  why  I  felt  so  mean  all  these  years.  (He  is  taking 
money  from  his  pocket.)  That's  why  I  want  to  give  it  back  to  you. 
(He  is  counting  out  the  money.  Suggest  three  one-dollar  bills  and 
four  halves.) 

Halliday.  No — no — Dan!  I  couldn't  take  it! 

Dan.  Can't  give  you  back  the  gold-piece — spent  that  mo'n  fifty 
years  ago,  but  heah's  some  cheap  money  that  figgehs  up  just  the 
same. 

Halliday.  (Affected— walking  up.  close  to  him.)  Look  here, 
you  old  reprobate !  (Laying  his  hand  tenderly  on  Dan's  sleeve.)  I 
don't  believe  a  word  of  this.   • 

Dan.  Why,  Marse  Covington!  I've  owned  up  to  bein*  a  thief 
and  now  you  think  I'm  lyiri.  I  must  be  changin'  to  a  Northern 
niggeh,  suah  enough. 

Halliday.  If  there  ever  was  a  debt — it  has  been  outlawed, 

Dan.  (Holding  money  out.)  Please  take  it,  suh! 

Halliday.  Put  it  in  your  pocket — call  it  a  present  to  an  old 
family  servant. 

Dan.  My. Sunday-school  voice  won't  nevah  say  "Amen"  until  I 
give  back  that  money!  Heah!  I'll  just  put  it  in  yo'  pocket.  (Dan 
folds  the  bills  and  the  silver  and  pushes  the  money  into  Halliday's 
vest  pocket.  Halliday  loo/{s  straight  ahead,  neither  resisting  nor 
assisting.  Pause.) 

Halliday.  Daniel. 

Dan.  Yes,  suh. 

Halliday.  I  have  on  hand  several  large  projects  of  a  gold- 
mining  character.  Should  my  expectations  be  realized,  I -hope  to 
have  an  establishment  of  my  own  here  in  New  York. 
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Dan.  Yes,  suh. 

Halliday.  Nothing  showy.  I  leave  the  gilt  and  the  purple  to 
the  parvenues— a  quiet,  comfortable  home-place  something  like 
Essex  Court  House. 

Dan.  No  othah  place  could  be  like  that! 

Halliday.  When  I  am  settled  here  I  hope  to  take  you  away  from 
this  wretched  place  and  make  you  my  body-servant. 

Dan.  Yes,  suh. 

Halliday.  There  will  be  other  servants. 

Dan.  Yes,  suh. 

Halliday.  This  is  no  place  for  one  who  has  worn  the  livery  of 
a  Halliday. 

Dan.  No,  suh. 

Halliday.  I'll  bid  you  good-night;  Daniel.  (Dan  is  opening  the 
door.)  If  you  wish  to  see  me  about  that  position,  I'll  be  standing 
in  front  of  the  Astor  House  any  pleasant  day.  (Dan  opens  the 
door.) 

Dan.  Yes,  suh. 

Halliday.  Good-night. 

Dan.  (Closing  the  door.)  Good-night,  suh.  (Door  closed— busi- 
ness with  chains.  Dan  stands  leaning  against  it.  May  try  first  cur- 
tain here.  He  loo\s  out.)  He's  goin'  to  get  somethin'  to  eat.  Oh, 
Marse  Covington,  Marse  Covington! 

Bantree.  (Enters  r.  and  stands  near  doorway.)  Didn't  I  see 
Halliday  in  here  just  now? 

Dan.  He  got  in  mos*  befo'  I  knew  it.    . 

Bantree.  Well? 

Dan.  I  threw  him  out. 

Bantree.  Good!  (Exits*.) 

Dan.  (Sinking  down,  sobbing.)  Yes,  suh,  I  threw  him  out!  I 
threw  him  out! 

CURTAIN 
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The  Sultan  of  Sulu 

George  Ade  wrote  The  Sultan  of  Sulu,  the  first  of  his  great 

stage  successes,  by  accident.  When  he  was  about  to  quit  daily 
newspaper  work  in  Chicago  in  1900,  he  met  a  nineteen-year- 
old  musician,  Aljred  G.  Wathall,  who  wanted  him  to  write  the 
book  for  a  light  opera  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  try  out 
Wathall' s  tunes.  Ade  doubted  if  he  would  ever  find  the  time. 
But  soon>  afterward  he  went  to  the  Philippines  to  visit  his 
friend,  John  T.  McCutcheon,  who  was  there  as  a  correspondent. 
As  Ade  reported,  "I  found  jnyself  housed  with  a  group  of 
correspondents  who  were  reporting  on  the  Aguinaldo  insur- 
rection. .  .  .  From  several  correspondents,  including  Mc- 
Cutcheon, I  heard  strange  and  amus'mg  tales  regarding  the 
American  negotiations  with  the  Sultan  of  Sulu,  or  Jolo,  an 
untamed  Moro-  chieftain  who  was  trying  to  adapt  himself  to 
Uncle  Sam's  rules  and  bylaws  without  giving  up  any  of  his 
native  customs.  The  Americans  were  trying  to  'assimilate' 
him  without  incurring  his  opposition  and  it  was  a  real  prob- 
lem because  Sulu  was  committed  to  polygamy  and  slavery  and 
these  two  institutions  were  known  in  the  United  States  as 
'twin  relics  of  barbarism.'  " 

The  situation  had  all  the  ingredients  of  comic  opera,  but 
Ade  had  no  intention  at  first  of  using  it;  in  fact,  he  tried  to 
give  the  idea  away.  But  a  few  months  later  McCutcheon  was 
ill  at  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  and  Ade  was  there  to  look 
after  him.  With  time  to  spare,  he  tried  his  hand  at  his  first 
light  opera,  writing  not  of  what  happened  but  of  what  might 
have  happened.  Neither  he  nor  young  Wathall  had  any  ex- 
pectation that  their  comic  opera  would  ever  be  acted  except 
by  Chicago  amateurs;  but  Henry  W.  Savage,  the  theatrical  pro- 
ducer, heard  about  it  and  gave  it  a  professional  presentation  in 
Chicago  in  March  1902.  It  was  a  success  from  the  first  and 
had  a  long  run  in  New  York  and  on  the  road.  Some  of  the 
lines  entered  the  American  language. 
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Caution:  Professionals  and  amateurs  arc  hereby  warned  that 
this  play  is  fully  protected  under  the  copyright  laws,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  royalty. 

The  lyrics  in  The  Sultan  of  Sulu  are  reprinted  by  special  ar- 
rangement with  M.  Witmark  and  Sons. 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

The  cast  during  the  run  at  Wallaces  Theatre,  100th  performance, 
March  23, 1903. 

Ki-Ram,  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  Mr.  Fran\  Moulan 

Colonel  Jefferson  Budd,  of  the  Volunteers  Mr.  George  H.  Shields 
Lieutenant  William  Hardy,  of  the  Regulars  Mr.  Tern  pier  Saxe 
Hadji  Tantong,  the  Sultan's  private  secretary  Mr.  Fred  Frear 
Datto  Mandi,  of  Parang  Mr.  Franl{  Rainger 

Wakeful  M.  Jones,  agent  and  salesman  Mr.  Paul  Nicholson 

Dingbat,  Captain  of  the  Guards  Mr.  Frah\  Hunter 

Sergeant  Standpipe,  U.  S.  A.  Mr.  Basil  Millspaugh 

RAST0S      1-Nubian  slaves  Mr.Jo/mJ.Fogarty 

Didymos   J  Mr.  Edward  J.  Flanagan 

Henrietta  Budd,  the  Colonel's  daughter  Miss  Maude  Lillian  Berri 
Pamela  Frances  Jackson,  Judge-Advocate  Miss  Blanche  Chapman 
Chiquita,  wife  number  one  Miss  Gertrude  Ouinlan 

Galula,  the  faithful  one  Miss  Victory  Gale 


Mauricia 

Ramona 

Pepita 

Natwidad 

Natalia 

Selina 


Miss  Loris  Scarsdale 

Miss  Nellie  Adams 

Wives  of  Miss  Beryl  Gomez 

Ki-Ram  Miss  Mabel  Wilbur 

Miss  Effie  Hasty 
Miss  Ted  die  Du  Coe 
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Miss  Aurora  Piatt 

,  Miss  Charlotte  Groves 

School-ma  aras  »#•     r       *,     »    .77 

Mw  /##<?  Mandeville 

Miss  Memay  Kennedy 


Miss  Roxbury 
Miss  Dorchester 
Miss  Cambridge 
Miss  Newton 

U.  S.  Soldiers,  Marines,  Imperial  Guards,  American  Girls,  Slaves, 
Natives,  and  Attendants. 


THE  SCENES 

Act  I — An  open  place  in  front  of  the  Sultan's  palace,  city  of  Sulu 

or  Jolo. 
Act  II — The  hanging  garden  of  the  Sultan's  palace. 

One  day  is  supposed  to  elapse  between  the  two  acts. 

ACT  I 

Scene— An  open  place  in  Sulu.  The  Sultan's  palace,  with  Sulu 
flag  flying  in  front  of  it,  at  stage  right.  Suggestion  of  tropical 
vegetation  at  stage  left.  Beyond,  the  open  sea.  Time — Early 
morning.  During  the  opening  chorus,  the  stage  gradually  be- 
comes lighted  with  the  glow  of  sunrise.  Native  men  and 
women  on  stage,  \nceling. 

OPENING  CHORUS 

The  darkness  breaks!  The  day's  begun! 
Hail  to  the  Sultan  and  the  sun! 
One  cannot  rank  above  the  other; 
The  sun  is  but  the  Sultan's  brother. 
Behold  the  sun!  Majestic  sun! 
He  is  the  Sultan's  brother. 
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Well  may  he  ride  in  crimson  pride,  \ 
He  is  the  Sultan's  brother. 

With  regal  sway,  the  King  of  day; 
And  this  the  reason,  we  should  say, 
He  is  die  Sultan's  brother ! 

(Six  of  the  wives  of  Ki-Ram  enter,  romping.  They  are:  Mauricia, 
Selina,  Natividad,  Pepita,  Natalia,  Ramona— young  and 
attractive  things.) 

The  Six  Wives 

In  early  morn,  at  breakfast-time, 

It  is  our  wifely  duty 
To  greet  the  Sultan  with  a  rhyme 

And  to  cheer  him  with  our  beauty. 
So  we  come,  a  sweet  sextette 

Of  most  unwilling  brides, 
To  tap  upon  the  Castanet 

And  do  our  Spanish  glides. 

Dance 

In  early  morn,  at  breakfast-time, 
It  is  our  wifely  duty 
To  tap  upon  the  Castanet 
And  do  our  Spanish  glides. 

All 

Behold  the  sun,  etc 

(At  conclusion  of  the  chorus,  the  natives  salaam  to  wives  and  re- 
tire  as  Hadji  comes  from  the  palace,  pausing  on  the  upper 
step  to  salute  the  cluster  of  wives.) 
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Hadji.  (Mysterious  and  sotto  voce.)  Oh!  oh!  Ladies,  not  so 
much  noise!  Not  so  much  noise!  Our  beloved  ruler  is  now  taking 
his  beauty  sleep  in  the  inner  chamber.  Are  air  of  the  Sultan's 
loving  and  obedient  wives  present  at  the. morning  round-up? 

Wives.  (Ad  lib.)  Here!  Yes.  Present,  etc. 

(Hadji  gesticulates  for  silence.  Wives  group  about  in  sitting 

posture.) 

Hadji.  In  order  to  make  sure,  we  shall  proceed  with  the  usual 
roll-call.  (He  consults  a  boo^  containing  the  official  list  of  wives.) 
Mauricia!  Mauricia! 

Mauricia.  Here! 

Hadji.  Selina. 

Selina.  Here! 

Hadji.  Daily  catechism.  Do  you  love  your  husband  ? 

Selina.  What  is  the  answer? 

Hadji.  The  answer  is,  "I  adore  him." 

Selina.  All  right;  put  it  down. 

Hadji.  Such  devotion  is  touching.  (Calling.)  Natividad! 

Natividad.  Here! 

Hadji.  (Calling.)  Pepita — Pepita— -Pete !  Where  is  the  Gibson 
girl  of  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Pepita.  Here! 

Hadji.  Pepita— -a  question  from  the  book.  Suppose  the  Sultan 
should  die — would. you  remarry? 

Pepita.  What  is  the  answer? 

Hadji.  The  answer  is,  "Never!"  Shall  I  so  record  it? 

Pepita.  Neverl 

Hadji.  Oh,  how  she  loves  that  man!  (From  the  boo\  again.) 
Natalia— naughty  little  Natty! 

Natalia.  Here. 
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Hadji.  Ramona!  Ramona!  Blithesome  creature,  where  art 
thou  ? 

Ramona.  Here! 

Hadji.  Ramona— a  question  from  the  book.  Do  you 

Ramona.  (Interrupting.)  Yes. 

Hadji.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it.  (Calling.)  Chiquita!  Chi- 
quita!  Has  any  one  seen  the  sunny  soubrette  of  the  southern  seas? 
(Cadenza  heard  outside.)  Aha!  Gallivanting  as  usual.  (Chiquita 
enters  and  salaams.) 

Hadji.  Now  that  our  entire  domestic  household  has  assembled, 
I  wish  to  make  an  announcement.  It  has  come  to  the  ears  of  our 
august  ruler  that  your  uncle,  the  Datto  Mandi  of  Parang,  is  en- 
camped near  the  city.  (The  wives  arise,  with  various  exclamations 
of  surprise.  The  news  appears  to  please  them.  Hadji  invokes  si- 
lence.)  He  has  come  to  recapture  you,  but  never  fear.  We,  cdi- 
.torially  speaking,  will  protect  you. 

Chiquita.  But  we  wish  to  be  recaptured.  We  want  to  go  back 
to  dear  old  Parang. 

Hadji.  (Injured  tone.)  Oh,  Chiquita!  Thus  do  you  repay  Ki- 
Ram's  single-hearted  devotion? 

Chiquita.  (Confronting  Hadji.)  Single-hearted  fiddle-sticks! 
How  can  a  man  have  a  single-hearted  devotion  for  eight  different 
women  ?  We  were  brought  here  as  captives.  When  it  came  to  a 
choice  between  an  ignominious  death  and  Ki-Ram,  we  hesitated 
for  a  while  and  then  chose  Ki-Ram. 

Hadji.  Such-  impertinence!  I  shall  inform  his  Majesty.  (Hadji 
goes  into  palace.) 

Natalia.  Oh,  Chiquita!  Our  husband  will  be  very  angry. 

Chiquita.  Our  husband  must  learn  that  any  man  who  takes  a 
pet  to  raise  must  expect  to  have  trouble.  Pets  are  expensive  lux- 
uries. 

A  Wife.  And  a  wife,  I  suppose,  is  the  most  expensive  of  all. 
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Chiquita.  Not  always. 

(Boom  of  cannon  heard  in  the  distance,  followed  by  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry. Wives  retreat  to  rear  of  palace  in  frightened  confusion 
as  Hadji  comes  out  and  stands  on  the  steps.  Dingbat,  a  na- 
tive guard,  with  drawn  sword  rushes  on  from  left.) 

Dingbat.  What  do  you  think,  sir  ? 

Hadji.  I'm  a  private  secretary.  I'm  not  permitted,  to  think. 

Dingbat.  A  large  white  ship  has  come  into  the  harbor. 

Hadji.  A  ship — in  the  harbor? 

Dingbat.  It  is  crowded  with  soldiers. 

Hadji.  Soldiers? 

Dingbat.  The  flag  is  one  of  red,  white,  and  blue,  spangled  with 
stars. 

Hadji.  Never  heard.of  such  a  flag. 

Dingbat.  What's  more,  sir,  they're  coming  ashore. 

Hadji.  Soldiers  on  this  side.  (Indicating  left.)  Mandi  on  this. 
(Indicating  right.)  How  glad  I  am  that  I  am  merely  a  private 
secretary!  (Distant  boom  of  cannon.)  Aha!  That  seems  friendly. 
They  are  firing  a  salute. 

(Shell,  with  fuse  sputtering,  rolls  on  from  left  a?id  disappears 
behind  palace.  Sound  of  explosion,  Hadji  disappears  head* 
long  into  the  palace,  followed  by  Dingbat.  The  broken  vol- 
leys of  mus\etry  become  louder  and  louder.  In  the  incidental 
music  there  is  a  suggestion  of  "A  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town." 
Sharp  yells  are  heard  off  left,  and  then  a  body  of  United  States 
Volunteers  in  \ha\i  and  marines  in  white  pours  on  the  stage 
in  pell-mell  confusion.  Lieutenant  William  Hardy,  in  a 
white  uniform  of  the  Regulars,  comes  down  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  charging  squad.  He  has  his  sword  drawn.) 
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Lieutenant  Hardy  and  Chorus  of  Soldiers 

"HIKE" 

We  haven't  the  appearance,  goodness  knows, 

Of  plain  commercial  men ; 
From  a  hasty  glance,  you  might  suppose 

We  are  fractious  now  and  then. 
But  though  we  come  in  warlike  guise 

And  battle-front  arrayed, 
It's  all  a  business  enterprise; 

We're  seeking  foreign  trade. 

Refrain 

We're  as  mild  as  any  turtle-dove 

When  we  see  the  foe  a-coming, 
Our  thoughts  are  set  on  human  love 

When  we  hear  the  bullets  humming. 
We  teach  the  native  population 

What  the  golden  rule  is  like, 
And  we  scatter  public  education 

On  ev'ry  blasted  hike! 

We  want  to  assimilate,  if  we  can, 

Our  brother  who  is  brown; 
We  love  our  dusky  fellow-man 

And  we  hate  to  hunt  him  down. 
So,  when  we  perforate  his  frame, 

We  want  him  to  be  good.  •  .'•    * 

We  shoot  at  him  to  make  him  tame, 

If  he  but  understood. 

Refrain 
We're  as  mild,  etc. 
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(During  the  second  verse,  the  wives  and  native  women  return 
timidly,  drawn  by  curiosity.  They  gather  about  the  soldiers 
and  study  them  carefully,  more  or  less  frightened  but  not  al- 
together displeased.  Lieutenant  Hardy  addresses  the  com- 
pany  of  natives.) 

Hardy.  I  am  here  to  demand  an  audience  with  the  Sultan. 

Chiquita.  (Stepping  forth.)  Indeed!  And  who  are  you  that 
presumes  to  demand  an  audience  with  the  Bright  Morning  Light 
of  the  Orient? 

Hardy.  Why,  how  do  you  do  ?  I  am  Lieutenant  Hardy— a  mod- 
est representative  of  the  U.S.A. 

(Hadji  cautiously  emerges  from  the  palace.) 

Hadji.  (Overhearing.)  The  U.S.A.?  Where  is  that  on  the  map ? 

Hardy.  Just  now  it  is  spread  all  over  the  map.  Perhaps  you  don't 
know  it,  but  we  are  the  owners  of  this  island.  We  paid  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  for  you.  (All  whistle.)  At  first  it  did  seem  a 
large  price,  but  now  that  I  have  seen  you  (Indicating  wives.)  I  am 
convinced  it  was  a  bargain.  (Chiquita  has  lighted  a  native  ciga- 
rette and  is  serenely  puffing  it.  Lieutenant  Hardy  addresses  her 
chidingly.)  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  smoke? 

Chiquita.  Don't  the  ladies  of  your  country  smoke? 

Hardy.  The  ladies  do — the  women  don't. 

(Hadji  observes  the  confidential  chat  between  the  officer  and  the 
principal  wife,  and  he  is  disturbed  in  spirit.) 

Hadji.  Lieutenant !  (More  loudly.)  Lieutenantl  Did  you  come 
ashore  to  talk  business  or  to  break  into  the  harem  ? 
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Hardy.  Beg  pardon.  (Stepping  bac\  in  a  stiff,  military  atti* 
tude.)  Does  the  Sultan  surrender? 

Hadji.  He*  says  he  will  die  first. 

Hardy.  That  can  be  arranged.  We  arc  here  as  emissaries  of 
peace,  but  we  never  object  to  a  skirmish — eh,  boys? 

(The  soldiers  respond  with  a  warlike  shout,  which  frightens  the 
native  women.  The  lieutenant  reassures  them.) 

Hardy.  Young  ladies,  don't  be  alarmed.  We  may  slaughter  all 
others,  but  you  will  be  spared.  Meet  us  here  after  the  battle. 

Hadji.  The  battle!  (He  falls  against  Dingbat.  Then  he  deject- 
edly  moves  over  to  center  and  addresses  the  wives.)  Mesdames 
Ki-Ram,  his  Majesty  is  about  to  dictate  to  me  his  last  will  and 
testament.  In  one  hour  you  will  be  widows — all  of  you.  You  had 
better  begin  picking  out  your  black  goods. 

Chiquita.  And  I  never  did  look  well  in  black. 

(Sound  of  gong  heard  in  palace.) 

Hadji.  Excuse  me.  (Exit  into  palace  after  Dingbat.). 

(Lieutenant  Hardy  resumes  his  confidential  relations  with  wives 
and  native  women.) 

Hardy.  Young  ladies,  you  never  saw  a  real  Yankee  girl,  did 
you? 

Chiquita.  What  is  she  like? 

Hardy.  The  American  girl?  The  most  remarkable  combina- 
tion of  innocence  and  knowledge,  of  modesty  and  boldness,  of 
school-girl  simplicity  and  married-woman  diplomacy. 
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(Native  boys,  running  on  from  left,  call  attention  to  the  approach 
of  the  American  party.  All  the  natives  bow  with  their  arms 
extended  in  a  deferential  salaam.  Soldiers  come  to  "present 
arms.") 

WELCOME  CHORUS 

Welcome,  Americanos! 
Welcome,  in  Oriental  style! 
Welcome,  Americanos! 
Welcome,  in  Oriental  style! 
Sulu  bids  you  welcome! 
Sulu  bids  you  welcome! 

(Colonel  Jefferson  Budd,  Henrietta  Budd,  Wakeful  M.  Jones, 
Pamela  Frances  Jackson,  and  the  four  school-ma'ams  enter, 
with  smiling  acknowledgements  of  the  vocal  greeting.  Hen- 
rietta is  a  very  attractive  girl,  in  a  stunning  summer  gown. 
Colonel  Budd  is  large  and  imposing,  somewhat  overburdened 
with  conscious  dignity.  He  wears  a  colonel's  service  uniform. 
Wakeful  M.  Jones  is  a  bris\  young  man  in  flannels.  Miss 
Jackson  is  a  sedate  and  rigid  spinster.  Her  attire  indicates  that 
she  has  made  a  partial  compromise  with  the  dress-reformers, 
but  has  a  lingering  fondness  for  stylish  garments  that  fit.) 

Hardy.  (Addressing  company  of  natives.)  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, Colonel  Budd!  (Pointing  out  that  august  personage.)  His 
daughter,  Miss  Henrietta  Budd ! 

(Jones  calls  attention  to  Miss  Jackson.) 

Jones.  And  this  is  Miss  Pamela  Frances  Jackson,  a  lady  who 
knows  as  much  as  any  man — and  then  some  more. 
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Pamela.  {Inquiringly.)  The  Sultan? 

Chiquita.  He  is  within— making  his  will. 

Henrietta.  His  will  ? 

Chiquita.  He  expects  to  be  captured.  They  are  going  to  do 
something  dreadful  to  him. 

Budd.  (Impressively.)  We  are  going  to  assimilate  him. 

Chiquita.  Yes,  that's  why  he's  making  his  will. 

Jones.  If  he  really  expects  to  die,  now  is  the  time  to  talk  life 
insurance.  (He  starts  towards  the  palace,  whereupon  the  alarmed 
wives  crowd  in  front  of  him.)  No!   And  why  not? 

Chiquita.  For  entering  that  majestic  presence  unheralded,  the 
punishment  is  death. 

All.  Death! 

(Jones  smiles  disdainfully  and  buttons  his  coat.) 

Jones.  Watch  me!  (He  motions  them  to  right  and  left  and  hur- 
riedly enters  palace.  The  natives  are  amazed  at  his  audacity.) 

Chiquita.  Poor  man! 

Hardy.  Don't  worry  about  Mr.  Jones.  He's  from  Chicago. 
(Looking  about,  sees  soldiers  warming  up  to  wives.)  I'm  afraid 
my  men  are  in  danger. 

(Miss  Jackson  comes  to  the  rescue.) 

Pamela.  Young  ladies!  You  are  rather  young  to  be  trifling 
with  soldiers. 

Chiquita.  Not  so  young.  We  are  married — all  of  us. 

Pamela.  What,  married,  women  flirting!  It  is  an  uncivilized 
country.  Gather  about  me.  (They  come  to  her  and  she  advises 
them  in  a  patronizing  manner.)  When  you  have  become  Ameri- 
canized you  won't  follow  soldiers.  You'll  compel  them  to  follow 
you. 
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(The  expeditious  Jones  comes  from  the  palace,  gleefully  waving 

a  paper.) 

Jones.  I  have  insured  his  life  for  fifty  thousand  pesos.  I  con- 
vinced him  that  he  would  be  a  dead  man  in  less  than  fifteen  min- 
utes. 

Budd.  (Preparing  for  an  effort.)  Soldiers  of  the  republic! 

All.  Hear!  Hear! 

Budd.  For  the  first  time  you  are  about  to  stand  in  the  presence 
.  of  royalty.  Stiffen  yourselves  for  the  ordeal,  and  remember,  no 
deference,  for  each  of  you  is  a  sovereign  in  his  own  right. 

CHORUS  TO  SULTAN 

Sultan!  Mighty  Sultan! 
'  Thrice  glorious  in  defeat. 
Sultan!  Wretched  Sultan! 
This  great  affliction  meet. 

(There  is  a  slow  thrumming  of  Oriental  music,  during  which 
Hadji  appears  on  the  steps  of  the  palace  and  ma\es  a  mourn- 
ful announcement.) 

Hadji.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  his  Majesty  is  coming  prepared 
to  die  according  to  contract.  He  has  only  one  request  to  make.  It 
is  that  you  do  not  ask  him  to  die  a  cheap  and  common  death. 

(The  natives  prostrate  themselves.  Ki-Ram  comes  from  palace, 
accompanied  by  his  two  Nubian  slaves,  Didvmos  and  Rastos. 
The  Sultan  is  attired  in  funereal  blac\  and  is  the  picture  of 
woe.) 
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Ki-Ram.  (Recitative.)  What  do  you  think?  I've  got  to  die;  . 
My  time  has  come  to  say  good-by 

To  my  upholstered  Sulu  throne 

And  all  that  I  can  call  my  own. 

(He  comes  down  and  dolefully  sings  what  he  believes  to  be  his 

swan-song.) 

Ki-Ram  and  Chorus 

"THE  SMILING  ISLE" 

We  have  no  daily  papers 
To  tell  of  Newport  capers, 

No  proud  four  hundred  to  look  down  on  ordinary  folk; 
We  have  no  stocks  and  tickers, 
No  Scotch  imported  liquors, 

To  start  us  on  the  downward  path  and  some  day  land  us  broke; 
WeVe  not  a  single  college 
Where  youth  may  get  a  knowledge 

Of  chorus  girls  and  cigarettes,  of  poker  and  the  like; 
No  janitors  to  sass  us, 
No  bell-boys  to  harass  us, 

And  we've  never  known  the  pleasure  of  a  labor-union  strike. 

Refrain 

And  that  is  why,  you'll  understand, 
I  love  my  own,  my  native  land, 
My  little  isle  of  Sulu. 

(Chorus.)  Sulu! 
Smiling  isle  of  Sulu! 

(Chorus.)  Sulu! 
I'm  not  ready  to  say  good-by, 
I'm  mighty  sorry  that  I  have  to  die. 
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We  have  no  short-haired  ladies 
Who  are  always  raising  Hades 

With  their  finical  and  funny  old  reformatory  fads; 
No  ten-cent  publications, 
Sold  at  all  the  railway  stations, 

With  a  page  or  two  of  reading  and  a  hundred  stuffed  with  "ads"; 
We  never  chew  in  Sulu 
Any  pepsin  gum  or  tolu— 

In  fact,  we're  not  such  savages  as  some  of  you  might  think; 
And  during  intermission 
We  always  crave  permission 

Before  we  walk  on  other  people  just  to  get  a  drink. 

(The  song  being  ended,  Ki-Ram  stands  apart  in  an  attitude  sup- 
posed to  signify  heroic  resignation.) 

Ki-Ram.  Now,  then,  for  a  farewell  speech  that  will  look  well  in 
the  school  histories.  I  die — I  die  that  Sulu  may — 

Budd.  Why,  your  Majesty,  you  are  not  expected  to  die. 

Ki-Ram.  No?  (With  an  expression  of  glad  surprise.) 

Budd.  We  are  your  friends.  We  have  come  to  take  possession 
of  the  island  and  teach  your  benighted  people  the  advantages  of 
free  government.  We  hold  that  all  government  derives  its  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

All.  Hear!  Hear! 

Budd.  Now,  die  question  is,  do  you  consent  to  this  benevolent 
plan? 

(The  soldiers  bring  their  guns  to  "charge  bayonets"  Ki-Ram  1oo\s 
right  and  left  and  finds  himself  walled  in  by  threatening 
weapons.  He  hesitates.) 

Ki-Ram.  Are  all  the  guns  loaded  ? 
Budd.  They  are. 
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Ki-Ram.  I  consent 

Budd.  Good!  The  education  of  your  neglected  race  will  begin 
at  once  under  the  direction  of  these  young  ladies.  (He  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  school-ma'ams  standing  in  the  background.  When 
Ki-Ram  sees  the  luscious  quartette  he  is  visibly  impressed.) 

Ki-Ram.  Young  ladies?  Oh-h-h!  Who  are  they? 

Budd.  Four  of  our  most  interesting  products — four  highly  cul- 
tivated, dignified,  demure  New  England  school-ma'ams. 

(The  school-ma'ams  advance,  stepping  rather  high,  and  introduce 

themselves.) 


The  Four  School-ma'ams 
'FROM  THE  LAND  OF  THE  CEREBELLUM" 

From  the  land  of  the  cerebellum, 

Where  clubs  abound  and  books  are  plenty, 
Where  people  know  before  you  tell  'em 

As  much  as  any  one  knows, 
We  come  to  teach  this  new  possession 

All  that's  known  to  a  girl  of  twenty; 
And  such  a  girl,  it's  our  impression, 

Knows  more  than  you  might  suppose. 

You  may  judge  by  our  proper  bearing 

That  we're  accomplished,  proud,  and  haughty, 
Those  simple  little  gowns  we're  wearing. 

Proclaim  our  innocent  style. 
You  must  not  think  because  we're  frisky 

That  we're  r<f-ally  bold  or  naughty; 
We  never  flirt  when  it  seems  risky, 

Except  for  a  little  while. 
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Ki-Ram.  (Gazing  at  them  with  unconcealed  admiration.)  Arc 

they  going  to  open  school  here  ? 

Budd.  This  very  day. 

Ki-Ram.  I'll  be  there  early  with  my  face  washed  and  a  red 
apple  for  my  dear  teacher. 

Budd.  We  believe  that  in  three  weeks  or  a  month  we  will  have 
you  as  cultured  as  the  people  of  my  native  State. 

Ki-Ram.  And  what  State  is  that  ? 

Budd.  The  State  of  Arkansaw! 


(On  the  word  "Ar\ansaw!f  the  Colonel  removes  his  cap  reverently t 
and  the  soldiers  solemnly  lift  their  hats.) 

Ki-Ram.  Arkansaw  ?  Never  heard  of  it. 

Budd.  What!  Never  heard  of  Arkansaw?  Then  permit  me 
to  tell  you  that  in  Arkansaw  they  never  heard  of  Sulu.  Hereafter, 
you  understand,  you  are  not  a  Sultan,  but  a  Governor. 

Ki-Ram.  A  Governor!  Is  that  a  promotion? 

Budd.  Most  assuredly!  A  Governor  is  the  noblest  work  of  the 
campaign  committee.   Ladies  and  gentlemen 

All.  Hear!  Hear! 

Budd.  (In  oratorical  fashion.)  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to 
you  that  valiant  leader,  that  incorruptible  statesman,  that  splendid 
type  of  perfect  manhood,  our  fellow-citizen,  the  Honorable  Ki- 
Ram,  next  Governor  of  Sulu.  (Cheers.)  He  will  be  inaugurated 
here  in  one  hour.  I  request  you  to  prepare  for  the  festivities. 

(Another  cheer  and  all  exeunt  except  Ki-Ram,  Budd  and  Chiquita. 
The  principal  wife  seems  disposed  to  loiter  near  the  Colonel 
and  admire  him.) 
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Ki-Ram.  Chiquita,  run  along;  don't  annoy  the  Colonel.  (Chi- 
quita  goes  into  the  palace,  but  before  doing  so  she  gives  the  Colonel 
a  lingering  glance,  which  seems  to  warm  him  considerably.  Ki- 
Ram  grasps  Budd  by  the  hand.)  Colonel,  I  want  to  thank  you.  It 
was  great!  (Attempting  to  imitate  BuddV  oratorical  flight.)  That 

some-kind-of-a  leader,  that  umptalallable  statesman,  that — that 

Say,  where  did  you  learn  that  kind  of  talk  ? 

Budd.  You  mustn't  mind  that.  I'm  in  politics.  I  say  that  about 
every  one. 

(Ki-Ram  blows  whistle,  which  he  carries  suspended  on  a  cord  about 
his  nec\.  Didymos  and  Rastos  bring  stool's  and  then  exeunt, 
dancing  in  unison.  As  they  go  into  the  palace,  Ki-Ram  and 
Budd  seat  themselves.  At  the  same  moment  Galula  comes 
from  behind  the  palace  carrying  a  large,  long-handled  fan  of 
Oriental  pattern.  She  is  an  elderly  female,  all  of  whose  native 
charms  have  long  since  disappeared.  Thin\  of  the  homeliest 
woman  you  ever  saw;  multiply  her  unloveliness  by  two,  and 
the  reader  will  have  Galula.  She  timorously  approaches  Ki- 
jRam  and  begins  fanning  him  from  behind.) 

Ki-Ram.  Colonel,  you'll  excuse  me  for  mentioning  it,  but  you 

are  one  of  the  handsomest  men  I  ever  saw.  I— I (He  pauses 

with  an  expression  of  alarm  growing  on  his  countenance.  Galula 
continues  to  fan  him.)  Colonel,  do  you  feel  a  draft?  (Turns  and 
sees  Galula.)  Oh-h-h !  Galula,  I  know  you  love  me,  and  I  don't 
blame  you,  but  you  want  to  remember  one  thing,  "Absence  makes 
the  heart  grow  fonder."  (She  exits,  looking  .bac\  at  him  yearn- 
ingly.) That's  one  of  them. 

Budd.  One  of  what? 

Ki-Ram.  One  of  my  wives.  She  is  the  charter  member.  I've 
tried  to  lose  her,  but  I  can't.  The  other  seven  were  those  society 
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buds  that  you  saw  here  a  moment  ago;  I  captured  them  about  a 
month  ago. 

Budd.  You  captured  them  ?  (Eagerly.)  Then  the  beautiful  crea- 
ture with  whom  I  was  chatting — she  did  not  marry  you  volun- 
tarily? 

Ki-Ram.  Galula  is  the  only  one  that  ever  married  me  volun- 
tarily. The  others  I (Gesture  of  reaching  out,  taking  hold  of 

something,  and  pulling  it  in.)  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Datto 
Mandi  of  Parang? 

Budd.  What  is  it — some  new  kind  of  breakfast  food? 

Ki-Ram.  Certainly  not.  The  Datto  Mandi  is  a  warlike  gentle- 
man who  holds  forth  on  the  other  side  of  the  island.  About  a 
month  ago  I  needed  a  new  batch  of  wives.  I  turned  the  former 
assortment  out  to  pasture,  then  I  went  over  to  Parang  and  stam- 
peded seven  of  Mandi's  lovely  nieces.  This  annoyed  Mandi. 

Budd.  Naturally. 

Ki-Ram.  He  is  now  encamped  outside  the  Wall,  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  recapture  them,  and  incidentally  carve  me  into  small, 
red  cubes.  Now,  then,  if  I'm  to  be  Governor  here,  I  shall  expect 
you  to  protect  me  against  him. 

(Colonel  Budd  arises  and  bursts  into  oratory.) 

Budd.  Most  assuredly!  Wherever  our  flag  flies  there  human 
rights  shall  be  protected,  though  the  heavens  fall.  Oh 

Ki-Ram.  Shake  out  the  parachute,  Colonel!  (Arises.)  Come 
down!  I  understand  all  that.  And  just  to  prove  that  I  appreciate 
what  you  have  done  for  me,  and  what  I  expect  you  to  do  for  me 
in  the  future,  do  you  know  what  I  am  going  to  do? 

Budd.  I  can't  imagine. 

Ki-Ram.  Well,  I'm  going  to  set 'em  up. 

Budd.  Set  'em  up  ? 
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Ki-Ram.  I'm  going  to  set  'em  up  to  the  wives.  (Ma\es  a  pro- 
found bow.)  Have  a  wife  on  me.  Take  your  pick  of  the  eight. 
Do  me  a  favor.  Choose  the  one  with  the  fan. 

Budd.  What,  your  Majesty!  Take  another  man's  wife?  Bar- 
barous! Barbarous! 

Ki-Ram.  Barbarous,  perhaps,  but  it  frequently  happens. 

Budd.  Besides,  I — I — (Hesitating.) — may  as  well  tell  you  that  I 
have  proposed  marriage  to  Miss  Jackson,  the  Judge  Advocate.  The 
Judge  has  the  matter  under  advisement. 

Ki-Ram.  That's  all  right — marry  both  of  them. 

Budd.  My  dear  sir,  do  you  realize  that  under  our  laws  a  man  is 
entitled  to  only  one  wife  ? 

Ki-Ram.  How  could  a  man  struggle  along  with  only  one  wife! 
Suffering  Allah!  I  wonder  if  they'll  try  to  work  that  rule  on  me? 

(Ki-Ram  starts  to  enter  the  palace,  when  Jones,  entering  at  right 
from  rear  of  palace,  accosts  him  sharply.) 

Jones.  Governor! 

Ki-Ram.  Well? 

Jones.  Are  you  ready  for  the  reception  ? 

Ki-Ram.  What  is  a  reception  ?  Something  civilized  ? 

Jones.  (Taking  him  by  the  arm.)  A  reception,  Governor,  is  a 
function  at  which  a  large  number  of  people  assemble  in  order  to 
be  exclusive.  The  entire  population  files  past.  You  shake  hands 
with  each  person,  and  say,  "I  am  happy  to  meet  you." 

Ki-Ram.  That's  what  I  say,  but  am  I  happy? 

Jones.  Probably  not. 

Budd.  However,  you  must  pretend  to  enjoy  these  little  tortures. 

Jones.  At  least,  until  the  other  people  are  out  of  hearing  dis- 
tance. 
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Ki-Ram,  Budd  and  Jones 

"OH,  WHAT  A  BUMP!" 

Jones 

At  a  musicale,  a  five-o'clock, 

Or  social  jamboree, 
Tis  there  the  swagger  people  flock 
For  a  bite  and  a  sip  of  tea; 
And  this  is  what  you  hear: 
"It's  been  a  charming  afternoon"; 

"Delighted,  don't  you  know"; 
"Sorry  I  have  to  leave  so  soon, 
But  really  I  must  go." 
But  after  she's  away  ■ 
In  her  coupe, 
What  does  this  self-same  woman  say?  ■ 

Well,  what  does  she  say  ? 
Ki-Ram 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  a  fright  of  a  dress  ? 

It  was  wrinkled  all  up  the  back, 
And  those  feathers,  too— she's  had  them  dyed; 

They  were  on  her  last  winter's  hat. 
(Spo\en.)  The  upstart!" 

Trio 

Oh,  what  a  bump!  Alackadayl 
'T would  darken  her  whole  career, 

Could  a  woman  know  what  her  friends  all  say 
When  she's  not  there  to  hear. 
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[There  were  so  many  encores  for  this  song  that  Adc  had  to  write 
more  than  a  dozen  verses.] 

(A  dance  concludes  this  number,  and  the  three  exeunt  into  the 
palace  as  Henrietta  Budd  enters,  followed  by  Lieutenant 
Hardy,  who  appears  to  be  expostulating  and  pleading.) 

Henrietta.  Mr.  Hardy,  it  cannot  be.  My  father  objects  to  you 
in  language  which  I  dare  .not  repeat. 

Hardy.  He  objects  to  me?  (Indignant  and  surprised.) 

Henrietta.  He  told  me  only  yesterday  that  I  must  never  marry 
you. 

Hardy.  But  I  had  not  proposed  to  you  yesterday, 

Henrietta.  True,  but  I  knew  what  was  coming.  I  have  been 
engaged  many  times,  and  I  notice  that  the  man  who  intends  to 
propose  acts  very  strangely  for  a  day  or  two  in  advance.  So  I  went 
to  Father  and  said :  "Lieutenant  Hardy  is  about  to  propose  to  me." 

Hardy.  Whereupon  he  said 

Henrietta.  "My  child,  never  marry  a  Regular.  There  are  no 
heroes  except  in  the  Volunteer  service.  The  Volunteer  goes  home 
and  is  elected  to  Congress.  The  Regular  keeps  right  ahead,  a  plain 
fighting  man." 

Hardy.  Plain  fighting  man,  perhaps,  but  even  a  plain  fighting 
man  may  love,  and  I  love  you,  Henrietta — I  love  you  as  only  a 
West-Pointer  can  love  the  one  girl  in  sight.  (Kisses  her  impetu- 
ously.) 

Henrietta.  (Retreating  the  usual  number  of  steps.)  Lieutenant! 
Is  it  proper? 

Hardy.  It  is  customary  among  engaged  couples.  And  we  are 
engaged,  aren't  we?    . 

Henrietta.  Yes,  I  suppose  we  are—in  a  sort  of  a  way. 
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Henrietta  and  Hardy 

"ENGAGED  IN  A  SORT  OF  A  WAY" 
Hardy 

Sweetheart,  doubt  my  love  no  more; 

Believe  me,  I'm  sincere. 
I  love  no  other  on  this  tropic  shore; 

You  re  the  only  girl  that's  here. 

Henrietta 

Lieutenant,  I  cannot  withstand 

A  man  who  pleads  like  you; 
So  here's  the  promise  of  my  heart  and  hand, 

At  least  for  a  month  or  two. 

,  Hardy.  We  ^are  engaged  in  a  sort  of  a  way. 
Henrietta.  And  we  will  truly  love  each  other. 

(The  waltz  refrain  continues.  Hardy  and  Henrietta  waltz  away 
as  Ki-Ram  comes  out  of  the  palace,  followed  by  Pamela 
Frances  Jackson.  Ki-Ram  is  greatly  interested  in  the  waltz. 
As  Hardy  and  Henrietta  disappear  he  turns  and  puts  his  arm 
around  Pamela,  and  they  execute  a  waltz  characterized  by 
activity  rather  than  poetry  of  motion.  At  the  conclusion,  Ki- 
Ram  is  somewhat  "blown"  but  altogether  delighted.) 

Ki-Ram.  Oh,  my!  Pamela,  that  is  simply  hilarious.  What  do 
you   call  that? 
Pamela.  It  is  called  a  waltz,  your  Majesty. 
Ki-Ram.  Well,  it  may  not  be  proper,  but  it  is  enjoyable. 
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Pamela,  It  is  quite  proper,  I  assure  you. 

Ki-Ram.  Is  it?  I  had  no  idea  that  anything  as  pleasant  as  that 
could  be  proper.  (He  wraps  his  arm  about  her.)  Pamela,  I  suspect 
that  we  are  going  to  be  very  jolly  playmates. 

Pamela.  Your  Majesty!  (She  is  horrified  at  his  presumption.) 

Ki-Ram.  What  is  it? 

Pamela.  Your  arm! 

Ki-Ram.  Yes— what  about  it? 

Pamela.  You  have  your  arm  around  me. 

Ki-Ram.  I  know  it.  You  said  it  was  proper. 

Pamela.  It  is  proper,  when  we  are  moving  about.  As  a  sta- 
tionary form  of  amusement,  I  am  afraid  it  would  cause  comment. 

Ki-Ram.  All  right!  Let's  move  about.  Anything  to  be  civilized. 
(He  does  a  jew  eccentric  dance  steps  without  releasing  his  hold  on 
Pamela.) 

Pamela.  Why,  your  Majesty,  how  strangely  you  act!  (Breaking 
away  from  him.) 

Ki-Ram.  Pamela,  when  I  first  saw  you,  do  you  know,  I  was  not 

particularly  attracted  to  you.  But  now — now (He  approaches 

her  and  she  retreats.  He  pauses  and  reflects.)  I  wonder  if  that 
cocktail  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Pamela.  Cocktail  ?  (Surprised  and  pained.) 

Ki-Ram.  When  the  Colonel  took  me  aside  in  there  he  said  he 
was  going  to  make  me  acquainted  with  one  of  the  first  blessings  of 
civilization.  He  told  me  that  the  constitution  and  the  cocktail  fol- 
lowed the  flag.  Then  he  gave  me  an  amber-colored  beverage  with 
a  roguish  little  cherry  nestling  at  the  bottom.  And,  oh,  little  friend, 
when  I  felt  that  delicious  liquid  "trickle  down  the  corridors  of  my 
inmost  being,  all  the. incandescent  lights  were  turned  on  and  the, 
birds  began  to  sing.  I  felt  myself  bursting  into  full  bloom,  like  a 
timid  little  flower  kissed  by  the  morning  sunlight.  So  I  ordered 
two  more. 
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Pamela.  Three  cocktails!  Oh! 

Ki-Ram.  I've  had  three,  and  I  wish  I'd  made  it  thirty-thiee.  I 
believe  I'll  climb  a  tree.  You  pick  out  any  tree  around  here  and 
I'll  climb  it. 

(Unable  to  control  his  joyous  emotions,  he  begins  to  run  around  in 
a  circle  until  stopped  short  by  Pamela,  who  is  determined  to 
be  severe  with  him.) 

Pamela.  Your  Majesty,  a  little  bit  of  advice!  Beware  of  the 
cocktail.  (She  sits  on  one  of  the  stools.) 

Ki-Ram.  Beware  of  nothing!  I'm  going  to  drink  cocktails  all 
day  and  waltz  all  night.  I'm  going  to  be  so  civilized  that  people 
will  talk  about  me.  Pamela,  Pammy  (Seats  himself  beside  her.), 
did  you  ever  think  you  would  like  to  live  in  a  palace  and  have 
Sultana  printed  on  your  visiting-cards? 

(G alula  comes  on  and  begins  to  fan  from  behind.) 

Pamela.  Perhaps  I  have  had  my  little  ambition.  Who  hasn't? 

Ki-Ram.  Well,  I  think  I  can  fix  it  for  you.  Of  course (He 

pauses,  full  of  suspicion.  To  Pamela.)  Do  you  feel  a  draft? 
(Turns  and  sees  Galula.)  Oh-h !  Galula,  according  to  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  it  is  not  considered  good  form  for  a  wife  to  hang 
around  when  her  husband  is  proposing  marriage  to  another  lady. 
(Galula  exits,  much  disheartened.)  Sometimes  I  am  almost  sorry 
I  married  that  one. 

Pamela.  (Aghast.)  Is  she  your  wife? 

Ki-Ram.  You  don't  think  I  would  be  so  impolite  to  a  lady  who 
was  not  my  wife,  do  you  ? 

Pamela.  And  she  is  your  wife?    . 

Ki-Ram.  She's  one  of  them. 
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Pamela.  One! 

Ki-Ram.  I  have  eight. 

Pamela.  Eight!  (Rising  and  shrinking  from  him.) 

Ki-Ram.  Eight  or  nine,  I  forget  which;  I  have  them  coming 
and  going  all  the  time. 

Pamela.  Eight  wives  already,  and  yon-— (He  arises  and  re- 
treats.)— -you  dare  to  make  this  scandalous  proposition,  and  to 
me — to  me! 

Ki-Ram.  You  didn't  expect  to  have  me  all  to  yourself,  did  you? 

Pamela.  Colonel!  Colonel!  (Calling.) 

Ki-Ram.  Sh-h!  I'll  take  it  back— honestly,  I  will. 

Pamela.  Colonel! 

Ki-Ram.  Say,  what's  the  matter  with  you?  Can't  you  take  a 
joke? 

(Budd  comes  from  palace.) 

Budd.  My  dear  Miss  Jackson,  what  is  the  matter  ? 

Ki-Ram.  Don't  believe  a  word  she  tells  you. 

Pamela.  Colonel,  ithis  barbarian  has  had  the  monumental  ef- 
frontery to  ask  me  to  join  his  harem. 

Budd.  Wha-a-a-t! 

Ki-Ram.  It  was  your  fault— you  gave  it  to  me  with  a  cherry 
in  it. 

Pamela.  (To  Ki-Ram.)  Silence!  (To  Budd.)  I  know  that  at  one 
word  from  me  you  would  run  this  contemptible  foreign  person 
through  and  through.  But  I  do  not  ask  it.  I  can  execute  my  own 
revenge  for  this  hideous  insult.  Tomorrow  I  am  to  be  Judge- 
Advocate.  Then  shall  the  law  deal  with  this  miscreant.  To- 
morrow—you-— you— (Pamela  enters  palace  greatly  agitated.) 

Budd.  Your  Majesty,  why— why  did  you  propose  marriage  to 
Miss  Jackson? 
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Ki-Ram.  Do  you  know—I'm  beginning  to  ask  myself  that 
question, 

Budd.  Didn't  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  7  intended  to  marry  her? 

Ki-Ram.  That's  it!  I  knew  she  was  engaged  to  you,  and  there- 
fore I  argued  that  she  could  not  possibly  marry  me,  so  I  would 
not  be  taking  any  chances  in  proposing.  What  do  you  suppose  she 
is  going  to  do  to  me  ? 

Budd.  I  suspect,  sir,  that  as  Judge-Advocate  she  is  going  to  com- 
pel you  to  give  up  those  eight  wives. 

Ki-Ram.  (Much  pleased.)  I'm  going  to  get  rid  of  Galula  at  last! 
Colonel,  I  want  to  celebrate.  Let's -go  into  the  palace  and  drink 
three  more  of  those  things  that  follow  the  flag. 

Budd.  You  will  excuse  me  if  I  don't  refuse.  (They  start  toward 
palace.  Henrietta  arid  Hardy  stroll  on,  in  loving  attitude;  Budd 
sees  them;  stands  en  steps  watching  them.  Ki-Ram  enters  palace.) 
Henrietta,  once  more  I  must  remind  you  that  you  are  the  daughter 
of  a. military  hero  who  expects  to  go  to  Congress,  Conic. 

(Henrietta  starts  towards  him,  regretfully.  At  the  palace  steps  she 
turns  and  throws  a  hjss  to  Hardy  and  exits  after  Budd.) 

Hardy.  By  George!  I  thought  this  being  engaged  would  prove 
a  lark.  It's  serious  business.  I  wonder  if  Henrietta  really  loves  me. 
If  I  but  knew.  (Hardy  enters  palace.  School-ma'ams  enter,  fol- 
lowed by  a  ftoc\  of  wives,  natives,  and  soldiers.) 

All 

Give  three  cheers  for  education- 
Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Hurrah! 

Give  three  cheers  for  education— 
Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Hurrah! 

A  tiger,  too,  for  education. 
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How  wc  love  our  teachers  dear  I 
An  attractive  aggregation 

From  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Give  three  cheers — 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Hurrah! 

(Pamela  comes  from  the  palace  and  stands  on  the  top  step,  regard- 
ing the  educational  movement  with  a  smile  of  gratification.) 

Pamela.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  school  has  opened  with  so 
much  enthusiasm.  I  will  grant  a  short  recess,  as  I  have  something 
of  great  importance  to  communicate  to  the  wives  of  Ki-Ram. 

Native  Women  and  Soldiers.  (Singing  as  they  march  away.) 

Oh,  the  knowledge  we  are  gaining 

In  our  little  school! 
Modern  methods  they're  explaining 
.  In  our  little  school! 
Wc  shall  learn,  from  day  to  day, 
What  to  do  and  what  to  say, 
In  the  truly  Newport  way, 
In  our  little  school! 

(Pamela  bec\ons  the  wives  to  her.) 

Pamela.  I  have  good  news  for  you.  Ki-Ram  is  no  longer  your 
husband. 

Wives.  No-o-o? 

Pamela.  The  new  law  allows  a  man-  but  one  wife.  You  shall  be 
divorced  tomorrow.  If  the  Governor  objects,  he  can  then  be  im- 
prisoned for  bigamy—or,  rather,  octagamy.  If  he  consents,  then 
he  will  have  to  pay  alimony  to  all  of  you. 

Mauricia.  What  is  alimony? 
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Pamela.  Pin-money,  my  child— plenty  of  it.  You  are  to  be  free 
and  have  plenty  of  spending-money.  That  is  usually  a  novelty  for 
a  married  woman.  By-the-way,  Didymos!  Rastos!  (The  two  slaves 
approach.)  You  are  slaves  no  longer,  but  free  citizens  of  Sulu. 
Serve  the  Governor,  if  you  choose,  but  compel  him  to  pay  union 
wages  and  tip  you  liberally.  You  understand  ?  (She  enters  palace.) 

Chiquita.  Tomorrow  we  shall  be  American  grass-widows. 
Now  for  the  soldiers. 

Pepita.  We  must  be  careful. 

Chiquita.  Nonsense!  We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  these 
gentle  strangers  after  being  courted  by  Sulu  sweethearts. 

Chiquita  and  Wives,  Didymos  and  Rastos 
"MY  SULU  LULU  LOO" 

In  Sulu  once  there  lived  a  belle 
Whose  winning  ways  had  cast  a  spell 
Upon  a  chief  of  great  renown — • 

He  was  smitten  sore. 
He  followed  her  both  night  and  day; 
He  tried  to  steal  this  girl  away; 
And  underneath  her  window  he 
'Repeated  o'er  and  o'er: 

Refrain 

Lulu,  you're  my  Sulu  Lulu  Loo! 
Lulu,  do  take  pity  on  me,  do! 
I  want  no  one  else  but  you! 
Lulu,  you're  my  Sulu  Lulu  Loo! 

(Chiquita,  Didymos,  Rastos,  and  wives  exeunt  with  dance  as  Ki* 
Ram  enters  with  the  jour  school-ma'ams.  He  has  two  on  each 
side  and  is  ma\ing  a  sincere  effort  to  embrace  all  four  at  the 
same  time.) 
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Ki-Ram.  Why  not?  I  think  you  might— to  oblige  a  friend. 
Young  ladies,  I  have  only  eight.  I  need  some  blondes  to  help  out 
the  color  scheme.  I've  fallen  into  the  habit  of  marrying  nearly  all 
of  the  ladies  I  meet. 

A  School-ma'am.  We  didn't  come  over  here  to  marry.  We  are 
interested  in  education. 

Ki-Ram.  Married  life  is  an  education. 

(A  blare  of  trumpets,  Budd,  Hadji,  Dingbat,  Didymos,  and  Rastos 
come  from  palace.  The  natives  \neel,  and  one  of  the  slaves 
advances  toward  Ki-Ram  a  sil\en  pillow  on  which  is  a  shaggy 
sill{  hat  of  the  hind  seen  at  State  conventions.  Ki-Ram  is  mysti- 
fied. He  loo\s  at  the  hat. 

Ki-Ram.  What's  that? 

Budd.  The  insignia  of  your  new  office. 

Ki-Ram.  (Picking  it  up  to  examine  it.)  My!  My!  What  is  it — 
animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral? 

Budd.  It  is  called  a  hat.  This  is  the  kind  worn  by  all  Governors. 

Ki-Ram.  With  the  fur  rubbed  the  wrong  way  ? 

Budd.  A  true  statesman  invariably  has  the  fur  rubbed  the  wrong 
way. 

Hadji.  (Announcing.)  They  are  coming  for  the  inauguration. 

Budd.  (To  Ki-Ram.)  Did  you  hear  that  ?  Get  ready. 

Ki-Ram.  Colonel,  there  is  only  one  thing  that  will  get  me  ready. 

Budd.  And  what  is  that  ? 

Ki-Ram.  You  know — it  has  a  cherry  in  it. 

(They  hurriedly  enter  palace.  Volunteers,  marines,  fife-and-drum 
corps,  wives,  natives,  arid  various  members  of  the  American 
party  enter  from  right  and  left  and  mass  in  front  of  the 
palace. 
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Chorus    • 

CHORUS  TO  THE  GOVERNOR 

Ki-Pvam,  the  new-made  chief! 

Our  ruler  democratic, 
From  recent  state  of  grief,    • 

Transferred  to  bliss  ecstatic. 
Forgetful  of  his  scare 

And  its  attendant  pallor,  he 
Accepts  this  job,  so  fair — 

Also  the  salaree! 

(Budd  comes  from  palace  and  takes  his  place  in  front  of  the  sol- 
diers. Ki-Ram  comes  to  the  palace  steps,  proudly  exhibiting 
the  hat.) 

Ki-Ram.  No  crown  for  me  of  ordinary  gold; 
A  Governor  I'm  to  be,  and  I've  been  told 
That  this,  which  the  Colonel  calls  a  hat, 
Is  the  proper  gear  for  a  democrat. 

Budd.  Tis  emblematic,  chaste,  and  pat, 
He's  proud  to  wear  a  hat  like  that. 

(Ki-Ram  comes  down  and  faces  the  assemblage.  He  puts  on  the 
hat,  which  falls  over  his  ears.) 

Ki-Ram.  (Recitative.)  How  do  I  look  ? 

All 

Glorious!  Wonderful! 

What  do  you  think  of  that? 
Could  anything  excel 

The  simple  beauty  of  a  hat  ? 
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(The  boom  of  a  cannon  is  heard.  A  sergeant  lowers  the  Sulu  flag 
from  the  tall  pole  in  front  of  the  palace.) 

Hardy 

Let  all  at  strict  attention  stand, 

The  blessed  moment's  nigh, 
When  o'er  this  liberated  land 

The  stars  and  stripes  shall  fly. 

(Another  gun  salute.  The  stars  and  stripes  brea\  from  the  top  of 
the  flag-staff  to  the  music  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  A 
roll  of  drums,  and  Henrietta  enters  and  comes  down  front.) 

Henrietta 

If  I  would  be  a  soldier's  bride, 
I  must  not  grieve,  whate'er  betide, 

But  laugh  the  tear-drops  from  my  eye, 
And  cheerily  wave  the  last  good-by. 

And  every  girl  who's  left  behind 

Civilian  love  will  spurn; 
For  never  a  one  will  change  her  mind 

Till  the  Volunteers  return. 

All 

March,  march,  hearts  are  light, 

Step  with  jaunty  pride 
To  the  fight!  To  the  fight! 

Where  each  may  win  a  bride. 
For  they  know  the  girls  they're  leaving  behind 

All  civilian  love  will  spurn, 
And  never  a  one  will  change  her  mind  . 

Till  the  Volunteers  return. 
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(During  this  chorus  Ki-Ram,  on  the  palace  steps,  consumes  many 
cocktails  brought  to  him  by  Didymos  and  Rastos.  At  conclu- 
sion of  the  chorus  all  turn  and  salute  the  flag.) 

CURTAIN 

ACT  II 

Scene— The  hanging  garden  of  the  palace.  A  half -open  apartment. 
The  architecture  is  gorgeous  and  Oriental.  Free  entrances  up 
stage  at  right  (the  left,  as  one  faces  the  stage))  and  also  down 
stage  at  right,  are  supposed  to  lead  to  outer  stairways.  Up  stage 
■  at  left  is  a  boxed-in  stairway  leading  down  to  Ki-Ram's  sleep- 
ing  apartment.  At  left,  and  down  stage  (that  is,  towards  the 
footlights),  is  a  broad  stairway  leading  to  the  second  floor  of 
the  palace.  Beyond  the  fanciful  turrets  and  minarets  may  be 
seen  the  tropical  vegetation,  and  beyond  that  the  placid  sea. 
At  the  rise  of  the  curtain,  native  men  and  women  are  gathered 
on  the  stage  singing  a  restful  lullaby  to  Governor  Ki-Ram, 
who  is  oversleeping  himself  in  the  apartment  below. 

LULLABY  CHORUS 

Slumber!  Slumber! 
Forgetting,  while  you  sleep, 
Small  and  great  affairs  of  state 
While  we  our  vigil  keep. 

Slumber  on!  No  cares  encumber 

One  who's  lost  in  peaceful  slumber* 

Slumber!  Slumber! 
Forgetting,  while  you  sleep, 
Small  and  great  affairs  of  state 
While  we  our  vigil  keep. 
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(They  withdraw  quietly,  still  singing  softly,  and  Ki-Ram  comes 
from  below.  He  wears  a  suit  of  pajamas  of  exaggerated  pat- 
tern.  His  head  is  wrapped  in  a  large  towel.  He  carries  in  one 
hand  a  water  pitcher  and  in  the  other  the  sil\  hat  presented  by 
the  government  at  Washington.  He  moves  slowly  and  de- 
jectedly, and  the  expression  on  his  face  is  one  of  extreme 
misery.  He  squats  and  removes  the  towel  from  his  head,  dips 
it  into  the  ice- water,  and  holds  it  against  his  throbbing  brow. 
Presently  he  lowers  it  with  a  heaving  sigh,  and  discovers 
several  specimens  of  the  insect  creation  moving  about  on  his 
towel  and  disporting  in  his  immediate  vicinity.  He  battles 
with  them  for  several  moments,  and  then  brea\s  into  doleful 
'    song.) 

Ki-Ram 
«r_E-M-0-R-S--E" 

The  cocktail  is  a  pleasant  drink; 
It's  mild  and  harmless — I  don't  think. 
When  youve  had  one,  you  call  for  two, 
And  then  you  don't  care  what  you  do. 
Last  night  I  hoisted  twenty-three 
Of  those  arrangements  into  me. 
My  wealth  increased,  I  swelled  with  pride, 
I  was  pickled,  primed,  and  ossified; 
,        ButR— E-M-O— R-S-E! 
'  '      •    The  water  wagon  is  the  place  for  me. 
I  think  that  somewhere  in  the  game 
I  wept  and  told  my  real  name. 
'    ,  At  four  I  sought  my  whirling  bed; 

.    At  eight  I  woke  with  such  a  head! 
'  It  is  no  time  for  mirth  and  laughter, 
The  cold,  gray  dawn  of  the  morning  after. 
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I  wanted  to  pay  for  ev'ry  round; 
I  talked  on  subjects  most  profound; 
.    When  all  my  woes  I  analyzed, 
The  barkecp  softly  sympathized. 
The  world  was  one  kaleidoscope 
Of  purple  bliss,  transcendent  hope. 
But  now  I'm  feeling  mighty  blue — 
Three  cheers  for  the  W.C.T.U. ! 
R-E-M-O-R-S— E ! 
Those  dry  Martinis  did  the  work  for  mc; 
Last  night  at  twelve  I  felt  immense, 
Today  I  feel  like  thirty  cents. 
My  eyes  are  bleared,  my  coppers  hot, 
I'll  try  to  eat,  but  I  cannot. 
It  is  no  time  for  mirth  and  laughter, 
The  cold,  gray  dawn  of  the  morning  after. 

(Jones  appears  on  the  landing  up  stage  and  loo\s  at  the  suffering 
executive,  then  comes  toward  him.) 

Jones.  Governor,  this  isn't  right.  Remember,  I've  insured  your 
life  for  fifty  thousand  pesos. 

Ki-Ram.  Jones,  civilization  may  be  all  right,  but  I  took  too  large 
a  dose  right  at  the  start.  And  you  know  that  hat?  (He  puts  h  on. 
It  is  many  sizes  too  small.)  The  constitution,  the  cocktail,  and  the 
katzenjammer  follow  the  flag. 

Jones.  A  bit  of  advice.  If  you  had  too  many  cocktails  last  eve- 
ning, take  one  or  two  this  morning.  (He  gives  a  signal.  Didymos 
and  Rastos,  smartly  attired  as  waiters,  come  on  and  await  orders.) 

Ki-Ram.  The  American  practice?   - 

Jones.  It  is — especially  among  politicians. 

(Didymos  and  Rastos  do  an  impertinent  breakdown,  and  crowd 
upon  Ki-Ram,  who  indignantly  resents  their  familiarity.  Jones 
restrains  him.) 
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Jones.  Governor,  be  careful.  You  are  now  an  office-holder.  This 
is  the  president  and  vice-president  o(  the  waiters*  union.  You  can't 
afford  to  antagonize  the  colored  vote.  I'll  attend  to  them.  (Goes 
over  to  DiDYMos  and  Rastos  and  bows  humbly,)  Gentlemen,  if 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  prepare  for  us  a  few  pick-me-ups  we 
shall  esteem  it  a  personal  favor  and  remember  you  with  the  usual 
piece  of  silver.  (They  brea\  and  exeunt.)  Governor,  I  am  here  to 
announce  the  first  .review  of  the  imperial  troops. 

Ki-Ram.  The  imperial  troops  ? 

Jones.  They  landed  here  yesterday  as  soldiery  of  a  simple  repub- 
lic. Today  they  are.  soldiers  of  the  new  empire..  As  such  they  have 
assumed  an  imperial  splendor. 

Ki-Ram.  I  suppose  you  provide  the  uniforms? 

Jones.  I  did.  By-the-way  (Taking  paper  from  pocket.)  a  few  ar- 
ticles selected  by  your  wives. 

Ki-Ram.  (Taking  the  paper.)  What's  this? 

Jones.  The  bill. 

Ki-Ram.  (Reading.)  Eight  morning  gowns,  eight  afternoon 
gowns,  eight  evening  gowns,  eight  night — eight  suits  of  silk  pa- 
jamas   Look  hqre,  sir.  This  is  a  terrible  thing  to  bring  around 

before  breakfast.  (With  increasing  dismay.)  Eight  diamond  tara- 
rums,  eight  automobiles,  eight  picture-hats,  eight  straight-fronts, 

eight  habit-backs,  eight  rats Rats!   What  can  they  do  with 

rats? 

(Hardy  enters  at  right.) 

Jones.  I'll  explain. 'A  rat 

Ki-Ram.  You  needn't  explain,  I've  been  seeing  them  all  morn- 
ing—blue  ones  with  acetylene  eyes. 

Hardy.  (Saluting.)  Governor!  (They  turn.)  Governor,  the  Im- 
perial Guards  are  approaching. 
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Ki-Ram.  Oh,  very  well.  Jones  and  I  are  going  into  the  lifesaving 
station  for  a  few  moments. 

(Ki-Ram  and  Jones  go  into  the  palace  as  wives  and  other  natives 
come  flocking  on,  cheering  for  the  Imperial  Guards,  who 
march  in  from  the  right,  under  command  of  Colonel  Jef- 
ferson Budd,  and  escorted  by  the  fife-and-drum  corps  and  the 
school-ma'ams.  The  Imperial  Guards  wear  elaborate  and 
costly  uniforms  of  white  and  gold,  with  top-boots,  plumes,  and 
helmets.   The  Colonel's  uniform  is  especially  magnificent.) 

SONG  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  GUARDS 

We  are  troops  of  the  twentieth  century  kind, 

With  our  gaudy  colors  brightly  flashing; 
The  pride  and  the  joy  of  our  native  land — 

For  the  records  we  are  smashing. 
Our  former  isolation  makes  us  smile,  sir, 

We've  learned  to  sing  a  different  tune, 
It  may  keep  us  busy  for  a  while,  sir, 

But  we  shall  come  to  like  it  soon — 
We'll  come  to  like  it  soon! 
We'll  come  to  like  it  soon! 

Budd.  Imperial  Guards!  This  is  a  proud  day  for  all  of  us.  I 
have  wanted  to  wear  this  kind  of  uniform  ever  since  I  was  a  boy 
in  Arkansaw  and  felt  my  pulse  leap  at  the  stirring  measures  of  the 
grand  old  "Jay-Bird." 

.  Budd  and  Chorus 

"JAY-BIRD" 

Budd 

I  worked  in  a  hat  and  cap  emporium. 
When  I  was  a  boy  in  Arkansaw,  ■ 
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Refrain 

Umpalorium!  Umpalorium! 
Hat  and  cap  emporium! 

Budd 

After  that  I  studied  law, 
.  But  I  longed  for  a  soldier's  life, 
And  my  heart  would  bound 
At  the  martial  sound 

Of  the  drum  and  the  piercing  fife. 
Hark  to  the  strains,  so  clear  and  loud! 
Along  the  street  a  cheering  crowd; 
The  sweetest  music  ever  heard — 
The  thump,  and  tootle  of  the  old  "Jay-Bird." 

Refrain 
Hark  to  the  strains,  etc. 

Budd 

I've  heard  the  Nibelungenlied, 
And  all  the  gems  of  Cavalleria. 

Refrain 

Cavalleria!  Cavalleria! 
Gems  of  Cavalleria ! 

Budd 

They're  rather  tuneful,  I'll  concede, 

But,  to  swell  a  colonel's  chest, 
They  will  not  compare  with  the  swinging  air 

That  I  always  have  loved  the  best. 
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Refrain  . 

Hark  to  the  strains,  etc. 

(At  conclusion  of  the  song  the  Imperial  Guards  brea\  ran\s  and 
hurry  to  the  wives  and  native  women,  with  whom  they  are 
becoming  well  acquainted,  this  being  their  second  day  on 

the  island.)  . 

Budd.  Make  ready  to  receive  his  Excellency. 

(All  move  into  lines,  facing  the  broad  stairway  at  left.  A  roll  of 
drums.  Didymos  and  Rastos  come  down  stairway  and  salaam 
to  the  left.  Hadji,  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  announces  the  ap- 
proach of  the  executive.) 

Hadji.  The  Governor! 

(Ki-Ram,  in  a  gaudy  native  costume,  comes  down  the  steps  very 
nimbly  and  acknowledges  the  deferential  salute.) 

Ki-Ram.  Good-morning,  troops !  (Sees  Budd  and  is  staggered  by 
the  glory  of  his  apparel.  In  the  meantime  Pamela,  wearing  a  Portia 
cap  and  gown,  and  very  much  on  her  official  dignity,  has  entered 
from  the  right.  Ki-Ram  addresses  Budd.)  My!  My!  Colonel,  you 
are  without  doubt  the  handsomest  man  I (Pamela  interrupts.) 

Pamela.  Governor  Ki-Ram! 

Ki-Ram.  Oh-h !  Here  she  is  again.  I  don't  believe  I'm  going  to 
like  her  very  well. 

Pamela.  I  have  granted  divorces  to  seven  of  your  wives. 

Ki-Ram.  Oh,  very  well! 

Pamela.  The  court  holds  that  you  may  keep  one. 
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Ki-Ram.  One!  Oh,  say,  Judge,  let  me  keep  two;  now,  don't  be 
stingy.  Let  me  keep  two  little  ones  instead  of  one  big  one. 

Pamela.  You  heard  the  law — one. 

Ki-Ram.  Much  obliged.  I  suppose  I  can  keep  house  with  only 
one.  It  has  been  done. 

Pamela.  I  suggest  that  you  select  that  unhappy  creature  who 
is  to  remain  under  your  roof.  Am  I  right,  Colonel  ? 

Budd.  Quite  right,  Judge. 

(Bodd  and  Pamela  exeunt  to  the  right.) 

Ki-Ram.  (Calling  after  her.)  You  have  a  pleasant  way  of  putting 
it.  (He  turns  to  the  wives,  who  are  hobnobbing  with  the  soldiers.) 
Mrs.  Ki-Ram,  step  forward.  (The  wives  leave  the  soldiers  and 
stand  in  a  row,  looking  at  him  with  saucy  indifference.  He  is 
serious.)  Ladies,  you  are  about  to  lose  a  good  thing.  (They  burst 
into  laughter  and  return  to  the  soldiers.)  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you 
bear  up  under  the  grief.  Now  for  the  sad  farewell.  Which  one 
shall  I  keep  ?  (Henrietta  appears  on  the  landing  up  stage.  She 
carries  an  arm-load  of  fresh  flowers.  Ki-Ram  gazes  at  her  in  speech- 
less admiration  and  is  struck,  by  a  sudden  inspiration.)  The  Ameri- 
can girl!  Why  not?  (To  the  wives.)  I've  made  up  my  mind.  I'll 
not  keep  any  of  you.  Ladies,  you  are  free.  (They  rush  to  the  arms 
of  the  soldiers,  with  exclamations  of  delight.)  Leave  your  keys  at 
the  office  as  you  pass  out.  (Then  Ki-Ram  approaches  Henrietta, 
who  has  sauntered  down  stage.  He  leans  over  her  shoulder  and 
addresses  her  flirtatiously.)  Linger  here  after  the  others  go;  I  have 
something  to  tell  you.  (To  the  others.)  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
shall  not  detain  you  longer.  (All  except  Ki-Ram  and  Henrietta 
romp  away,  the  soldiers  and  native  women  paired  off.  Henrietta 
seats  herself  on  a  low  stool  and  calmly  awaits  developments.  Ki- 
Ram  approaches  her,  beaming  and  struggling  with  pent-up  emo* 
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tion.)  In  the  excitement  of  being  inaugurated  and  granting  all 
those  divorces,  I  fear  that  I  have  overlooked  you— darling! 

Henrietta.  Darling?  Isn't  this  rather  sudden? 

Ki-Ram.  Not  for  me. 

Henrietta.  Before  you  go  too  far,  I  want  to  give  you  warning. 
As  you  are  a  titled  foreigner,  you  have  a  right  to  know  it.  I  am 
an  American  girl,  but  not  an  heiress. 

Ki-Ram.  Henrietta,  you  wrong  me.  I  am  Sulu,not  English. 

Henrietta.  Very  well,  go  ahead. 

Ki-Ram.  Henrietta,  it  appears  that  I  am  entitled  to  only  one 
wife.  Having  been,  married  to  sixty-odd  already,  I  feel  that  I  can 
justly  claim  to  be  a  connoisseur.  It  may  flatter  you  to  learn  that 
you  suit  me.  You  are  my  first  choice,  and  there  is  no  second.  You 
are  //.  Oh,  Henrietta!  Oh,  Henry — Henny — Hen!  I  love  you 
with  an  equatorial  passion  that  no  thermometer  can  register.  (He 
falls  on,  his  \nees  and  attempts  to  embrace  her.  She  breahj  away 
from  him.) 

Henrietta.  But  I  am  more  or  less  engaged  already. 

Ki-Ram.  Which— more  or  less? 

Henrietta.  I  mean  that  I  am  engaged — in  a  sort  of  way. 

Ki-Ram.  What  you  mean  to  say  is  that  you  re  engaged,  but 
you're  not  sure  that  it's  going  to  take. 

Henrietta.  That's  it. 

Ki-Ram.  Oh,  Henrietta,  I  don't  know  who  the  other  fellow  is, 
but  his  love  is  a  cheap  rhinestone  imitation  compared  to  mine. 

Ki-Ram  and  Others 
"SINCE  I  FIRST  MET  YOU" 

Ki-Ram  (Singing  to  Henrietta,) 

I  am  a  dashing,  gay  Lothario; 
I've  a  reputation  as  a  gallant  beau; 
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Courting  pretty  girls  is  a  habit  hard  to  break ; 
I'm  a  bold  coquette  and  rather  reckless  rake. 
I've  told  my  love  to  many  a  girl, 

But  never  a  word  was  true, 
For  my  passion  intense,  it  was  a  mere  pretence 

Until  I  encountered  you. 

Refrain 

Since  I  first  met  you, 

Since  I  first  met  you, 
The  open  sky  above  me  seems  a  deeper  blue; 
Golden,  rippling  sunshine  warms  me  through  and  through, 

Each  flower  has  a  new  perfume, 

Since  I  met  you! 

I've  been  courting  many,  many  times; . 

In  the  most  exclusive  circles  I'm  a  pet — 
Writing  little  notes  and  inditing  tender  rhymes 

To  the  maids  of  every  station  that  I've  met. 
I've  sworn  that  each  was  my  first  love, 

But  never  a  word  was  true, 
For  I  never  knew  bliss  of  a  kind  like  this 

Until  I  encountered  you. 

(As  he  starts  to  repeat  the  refrain,  Hardy  is  heard  singing  it  outside. 
Hardy  saunters  on  and  Henrietta  hurries  to  him.  The  two 
loo\  into  each  others  eyes  and  sing  the  refrain  with  much 
feeling,  while  Ki-Ram  loo\s  on,  crushed.  As  they  conclude, 
the  same  refrain  is  heard  off  at  the  left,  and  Jones  comes  down 
.  the  stairway,  singing  to  Chiquita.  While  Ki-Ram  is  staring 
at  them  and  trying  to  comprehend  this  new  outcropping  of 
the  American  invasion,  Budd  and  Pamela  come  on  from  right 
and  join  in  the  tender  refrain.  After  which,  various  wives  and 
soldiers  appear  as  loving  couples,  and  "Since  1  first  met  you" 
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becomes  a  general  chorus  of  love-making,  the  climax  of  which 
is  reached  when  Hadji  brings  Galula  on.  All  the  others 
stroll  away,  still  singing  the  refrain,  and  Ki-Ram  is  left  alone, 
^.bewildered  and  dismayed.  He  can  thin\  of  but  one  relief  for 
the  painful  situation. 

Ki-Ram.  To  the  lifcs.aving  station!  (Starts  to  exit  left,  when 
Pamela,  entering  frorti  the  right,  calls  to  him.) 

Pamela.  Aha!  Viper!  There  you  are! 

Ki-Ram.  Viper?  She  is  referring  to  me. 

Pamela.  You  have  exceeded  your  authority.  You  cannot  divorce 
all  of  your  wives.  You  must  keep  one. 

Ki-Ram.  (A  horrible  suspicion  dawning  upon  him.)  Which 
one  ? 

Pamela.  The  one  you  married  first  of  all — Galula!  (Ki-Ram 
emits  a  groan  of  mortal  agony.)  She  is  a  good  soul. 

(Hadji  enters,  carrying  a  volume  of  Ar\ansaw  law.) 

Ki-Ram.  Judge,  I  sometimes  think  she  is  too  good  to  be  true. 
•    Pamela.  Now,  then,  in  regard  to  the  alimony.  Private  Secre- 
tary, read  the  section. 

Hadji.  Judge,  I  hate  to  read  it  to  him — he  has  a  weak  heart. 

Pamela.  Go  ahead! 

Hadji.  Well,  here  it  is.  (Reads.)  "When  a  divorce  is  granted, 
the  wife  is  entitled  to  alimony  equivalent  to  one-half  of  the  in- 
come of  the  husband." 

Ki-Ram.  (Stunned.)  I  don't  understand. 

Pamela.  It  means  that  each  of  your  eight  wives  is  entitled  to 
one-half  of  your  total  income. 

Ki-Ram.  Eight  wives!  Each  entitled  to  one-half — one-hof? 

Pamela.  You  heard  the  law. 
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Ki-Ram.  I  don't  believe  I  can  manage  it. 

Pamela.  I'm  sure  you  can't,  and  that  is  why  I  expect  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  committing  you  to  jail. 

Ki-Ram.  "What  are  you  talking  about?  The  brother  of  the  sun 
and  cousin  to  the  moon  locked  up  in  a  common  jail?    Ho!    I 
laugh — not  boisterously,  it  is  true,  but  still  I  laugh!  Ha!  Ha! 
.  Pamela.  Private  Secretary,  read  the  second  section. 

Hadji.  (Reading.)  "Take  the  whites  of  six  eggs,  beat  to  a  froth, 
and  add  powdered  sugar " 

Ki-Ram.  Hold  on!  What's  that?     . 

Hadji.  That's  not  right.  Judge,  you  have  been  filing  your 
recipes  in  here.  Here  it  is.  (Reads.)  "If  a  husband  fails  to  pay 
alimony  at  the  time  and  place  designated  by  the  court,  he  may 
be  committed  to  the  county  jail— to  the  county  jail." 

Ki-Ram.  I  heard  you  the  first  time. 

Pamela.  At  five  o'clock,  Ki-Ram,  you  pay  four  times  your  in- 
come for  this  month  or  to  jail  you  go.  This  is  my  revenge  for  the 
insult  of  yesterday. 

Ki-Ram.  Well,  there's  nothing  the  matter  with  it. 

Pamela.  At  five  o'clock !  (She  flaunts  out,  leaving  Governor 
Ki-Ram  staring  blah\ly  into  space.) 

Ki-Ram.  Isn't  she  the  hasty  Helen  ?  (Looking  after  her.)  You 
can  make  it  six  o'clock  if  you  like.  The  prison  doors  stand  open 
invitingly,  and  over  them  is  an  evergreen  motto  reading  as  fol- 
lows: "Welcome,  little  stranger." 

Hadji.  It's  die  law,  Governor. 

Ki-Ram.  How  can  a  man  pay  out  four  times  his  income? 

Hadji.  It  will  be  a  difficult  matter. 

Ki-Ram.  Difficult.  Say  my  income  is  ten  thousand  pesos  a 
month.  Each  wife  is  entitled  to  one-half  of  that,  or  five  thousand 
pesos.  Eight  wives— forty  thousand  pesos.  In  order  to  keep  out  of 
jail  I  must  raise  forty  thousand  pesos. 
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Hadji.  That's  right. 

Ki-Ram.  But  look  here.  The  moment  I  increase  my  income  to 
forty  thousand  pesos,  each-  wife  is  entitled  to  twenty  thousand. 
Eight  wives,  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pesos.  If  by  any 
miracle  of  finance  I  could  get  hold  of  that  much  money,  then 
each  of  the  eight  would  be  entitled  to  eighty  thousand.  Eight 
times  eight  is  eighty-eight — eight  times  eighty-eight  is  eight  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  thousand,  and Oh,  what's  the  use!  I'm 

broke!  And  the  more  money  I  get  die  worse  I'm  broke.  (Col- 
lapses.) 

Hadji.  You'll  have  to  decrease  your  income. 

Ki-Ram.  Even  if  I  do  decrease  it,  I  am  still  required  to  pay  four 
times  as  much  as  I  can  possibly  get.  Oh,  Hadji,  why  did  I  ever 
hook  up  with  that  Ladies'  Glee  Club  ?  I  wish  the  Datto  Mandi  had 
them  back  again — the  whole  seven. 

Hadji.  Your  Excellency,  that  is  the  solution  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem. 

Ki-Ram.  What  is? 

Hadji.  The  Datto  Mandi.  He  is  still  encamped  outside  the  city. 
Why  not  permit  him  to  come  in  and  recapture  them?  If  they 
disappear,  then  you  can't  be  required  to  pay  alimony  to  them. 

Ki-Ram.  (A  great  light  breaking  in  upon  him.)  Hadji,  you 
have  been  drawing  salary  for  seven  years  and  this  is  the  first  min- 
ute you  earned.it.  As  Governor,  I  send  that  dazzling  array  of 
Imperial  Guards  over  to  the  north  wall  to  repulse  an  imaginary 
attack.  Then  the  Datto  Mandi  can  come  in  by  the  south  gate 
and  capture  his  nieces.  Now,  then,  some  one  must  get  through 
the  lines  with  a  message  to  Mandi.  Do  you  happen  to  know  of  a 
good,  trustworthy  man  who  fears  no  danger? 

Hadji.  Send  Mr.  Jones. 
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Ki-Ram.  No,  we  must  have  a  brave  man— an  intrepid  character, 
a Hold  on!  I  know  the  man. 

Hadji.  You  do? 

Ki-Ram.  Yes!  He's  a  short,  stout,  thick  man,  with  bushy  eye- 
brows, and  he  wears  a  yellow  raglan. 

Hadji.  I  don't  believe  I  know  him. 

Ki-Ram.  It's  you. 

Hadji.  Me! 

Ki-Ram.  Don't  say  "me"--say  "I."  Be  grammatical,  even  if  you 
are  scared. 

(Hadji  exits  at  left  as  Budd  and  Pamela  come  on  from  right,  en- 
gaged in  a  business-like  conversation.) 

Pamela.  If  he  fails  to  pay,  Colonel,  I  shall  expect  the  military 
to  see  that  he  is  incarcerated. 

Ki-Ram.  (Aside.)  Somebody  is  talking  about  me.  I  can  feel  my 
left  ear  burn. 

Budd.  The  military  will  do  its  duty,  Judge  Jackson. 

Ki-Ram.  {Addressing  them  defiantly.)  Don't  you  folks  worry 
about  me.  I'll  come  out  all  right.  I'm  not  the  only  man  in  the 
world  that  owes  four  times  his  income.  But,  Colonel,  I  have  a 
feeling 

Budd.  Yes? 

Ki-Ram.  That  I  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  often. 
(He  goes  into  the  palace.  Budd  gazes  at  Pamela  and  evinces  all 
the  sentimental  longing  compatible  with  his  dignity.) 

Budd.  Pamela!  Pamela!. 

Pamela.  Judge,  if  you  please. 

Budd.  I  was  hoping  to  make  this  a  love  scene. 

Pamela.  If  you  wish  to  make  love  to  mc.  come  around  after 
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business  hours.  (She  exits  to  right,  haughtily,  leaving  Budd  rather 
ruffled.) 

Budd.  Very  well,  madam,  if  I  find,  after  business  hours,  that 
I  am  still  in  love  with  you,  you  may  expect  me.  (He  starts  away 
and  encounters  Chiquita,  who  has  tripped  in,. carrying  a  large 
coconut,  with  the  original  hus\  still  intact.  She  holds  it  towards 
Budd,  who  loo\s  at  it  and  is  puzzled.)  For  me  ? 

Chiquita.  For  you,  mighty  warrior. 

Budd.  What  is  it? 

Chiquita.  A  coconut — the  first  of  the  season.  Iwant  you  to 
wear  it  next  your  heart. 

Budd.  Next  my  heart?  How  romantic!  Arise,  Chiquita;  now 
that  you  have  been  adopted  by  the  administration  at  Washington, 
you  must  kneel  to  no  one — not  even  to  me.  (He  puts  his  arm 
around  Chiquita  in  a  fatherly  demonstration  of  affection.  Hardy 
and  Henrietta  come  on  from  right  and  catch  the  picture.) 

Hardy  and  Henrietta.  Oh!  Oh! 

Budd.  (Intensely  annoyed.)  Why  do  you  interrupt  us  just  as  she 
was  becoming  assimilated? 

Henrietta.  Father,  your  blessing. 

Budd.  Why  a  blessing? 
'  Hardy.  We  are  engaged. 

Budd.  What!  Again? 

Henrietta.  Father,  don't  be  unreasonable.  You  know  I'm  not 
happy  unless- I'm  engaged  to  some  one. 

Budd.  (Striking  an  oratorical  pose.)  Fifteen  years  ago,  when 
your  sainted  mother  was  alive,  I  promised  her  that  I  would  watch 
over  you (Henrietta  puts  her  hand  on  his  arm.) 

Henrietta.  Father,  wake  up! 

Budd.  Well,  what  is  it? 

Henrietta.  If  you  object,  say  so,  but  please  don't  make  a  speech. 
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Budd.  I  do  object.  ( To  Hardy.)  Young  man,  why  do  you  aspire 
to  become  the  son-in-law  of  one  who,  when  the  call  of  duty 
sounded 

Hardy.  Good-day,  Colonel.  (Exits,  right.) 

Budd.  Humph  I  Au  revoir,  Chiquita.  Come,  Henrietta.  (He 
departs  with  his  daughter,  leaving  Chiquita  disconsolate.  Ki- 
ll am  comes  from  left  and  sees  her.) 

Ki-Ram.  Ah,  Chiquita,  wife  that  was!  (Embraces  her.)  Let's 
pretend  we  were  never  married.  (She  moves  away  from  him,  and 
he  sings  with  feeling:) 

.  Since  I  first  met  you, 

Since  I  first  met  you, 
My  whole  experience  seems  to  be  a  deeper  blue; 
This  assimilation  process  pains  me  through  and  through, 

For  I've  been  up  against  it  hard — 

Since  I  met  you. 

Chiquita,  you  and  your  innocent  sisters  are  not  safe  here.  There 
are  too  many  things-  following  the  flag. 

Chiquita.  "They  never  proceed  to  follow  the  flag,  but  always 
follow  me." 

Ki-Ram.  From  "Tannhauser,"  I  believe*  Exactly  what  I  mean. 
Why  not  go  back  to  Parang  ? 

Chiquita.  And  leave  the  dear  Colonel? 

Ki-Ram.  I'll  tell  you— after  a  man  has  been  initiated,  his  only 
fun  in  ljlfe  is  to  see  somebody  else  get  it.  As  for  me,  I  am  an  expert 
on  matrimony.  Fve  made  a  study  of  women.  I  like  you  individu- 
ally and  collectively,  but  all  of  you  have  one  fault. 

Chiquita.  What's  that? 

Ki-Ram.  You're  always  a  trifle  late. 
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Ki-Ram  and  Chiquita 

"ALWAYS  LATE" 
Chiquita 

"All  aboard!"  she  hears  them  calling, 

Then  they  ring  the  bell; 
While  she  starts  in  to  count  up  all  her  parcels 

And  to  kiss  her  friends  farewell. 

Ki-Ram 

She  tells  each  one  good-by, 
And  then  she  starts  to  cry; 
The  man  who's  at  the  gate 
Says,  "Hurry,  you'll  be  late!" 

(To  be  spo\en.  The  bell  is  ringing  outside,  and  Ki-Ram,  as  gate- 
man,  is  busily  collecting  tickets  and  crowding  the  passengers 
through  the  turnstile.) 

Well,  good-by,  good-by,  good-by!    Write,  won't  you?    And 

don't  forget  to  feed  the  bird.  Where's  my Oh,  here  it  isl 

And,  say,  there  was  something  else Oh  yes,  be  sure  and  give 

the  goldfish  fresh  water  every  day.  I'll  bet  I've  lost  that  parasol.  I 

lose  more  parasols It  just  seems  to  me  diat  I  lose  something 

every  time  I  start  to  go  anywhere.  Oh,  you've  got  it,  have  you  ? 

What  was  that  other- I  remember  now.  Tell  Laura  that  I  left 

that  dress-pattern  in  the  upper  left-hand  drawer  of  my  bureau 

Yes,  where  I  keep  the  frizzes.  And  if  any  of  die  children  get  sick, 
telegraph  me  the  first  thing— (Whistle.}— and— Oh,  mercy!  there 
goes  my  train. 
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Ki-Ram  and  Chiquita 

Late!  Late!  Always  late! 

Railway  trains  should  learn  to  wait. 

They  should  take  their  time  in  starting, 

When  a  woman  is  departing, 

For  she's  always  a  trifle  late — late — late — 

She's  always  a  trifle  late. 

(To  be  $po\en  while,  the  orchestra  softly  plays  wedding-march,  to 
give  effect  of  being  played  in  an  adjoining  room.) 

Oh,  Ma-mah,  isn't  it  dreadful!    But  please  don't  carry  on  so. 
I'm  not  going  far  away.  We'll  come  and  see  you  every  day.  Where's 

my  bouquet  ?  Yes,  yes,  I'm  coming Ethel,  how  does  that  veil 

hang?  It  feels  all  squidgy  in  the  back.  Gracious  goodness!  There 
goes  the  music.  Where's  my  bouquet  ?  Why,  I've  got  it,  haven't  I  ? 
Lordy,  do  you  know,  I  never  was  so  scared  in  all  my  life!  This  is 
my  first  time.  I  dare  say  that  makes  a  difference.  What's  that? 

The  others  have  gone  in?  Jiminy  crickets!  Where's  my Ah, 

yes — Louise,  I'll  bet  I  look  as  if  I'd  been  crying — don't  I,  really? 
Well,  here  goes.  Gee!  Look  at  all  the  people.  This  is  the  last  time 
/  ever  get  married. 

Ki-Ram  and  Chiquita 


Late!  Late!  Always  late! 
Even  Cupid  learns  to  wait. 
There's  no  need  to  fuss  and  worry, 
Woman's  never  in  a  hurry, 
And  she's  always  a  trifle  late— -late— late- 
She's  always  a  trifle  late. 
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(Ki-Ram,  on  upper  landing,  impersonates  the  actor  engaged  in  a 
serious  and  sentimental  scene,  while  Chiquita  plays  the 
bustling  lady  who  comes  in  at  9:05  and  demoralizes  the  per- 
formance. 

Oh,  my!  The  curtain's  gone  up,  hasn't  it?  I  wonder  if  we 
missed  anything.  I  don't  s'pose  we  have,  because  the  first  part  of  a 
show  never  amounts  to  anything,. anyway.  Oh,  fiddle!  See  where 
our  seats  are!  Why  didn't  you  get  aisle  seats,  Fred ?  I  always  want 
to  sit  in  the  aisle.  Shall  I  go  first?  I  wonder  if  these  people  are 
going  to  let  us  in.  Oh,  my!  did  you  see  the  look  that  woman  gave 
me  ?  Come  on!  We'll  have  to  crowd  in  some  way.  Did  you  get 
any  programs'?"  I  wonder  who  that  is  on  the  stage  now.  I  do  hope 
Faversham  hasn't  been  out  yet.  (A  subdued  "Sh-h-hi")  Well, 
what  do  you  think  of  that? 

Chiquita  and  Ki-Ram 

Late!  Late!  Always  late! 
Doesn't  start  till  half-past  eight.        • 
There's  no  need  to  fuss  and  worry, 
'    Woman's  never  in  a  hurry. 

And  she's  always  a  trifle  late — late — late — 
She's  always  a  trifle  late. 

(Dance.) 

(At  conclusion  of  dance,  Chiquita  exits  and  Hadji  comes  from 
the  palace.  Ki-Ram  gives  him  the  message  to  Mandi.) 

Ki-Ram.  Now  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  through  the  lines 

and  deliver  that  message  to  Mandi 

Hadji.  They  may  shoot  at  me. 
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Ki-Ram.  If  any  one  shoots  at  you,  you  dodge.  (Hadji  exits.  Ki- 
Ram  calls  after  him.)  And  tell  Colonel  Budd  I  want  to  see  him. 
(Soliloquy.)  If  he  doesn't  get  through  with  that  message,  I  have 
a  panel  photograph  of  little  Bright  Eyes  doing  a  solitaire  specialty 
in  a  cold-storage  warehouse.  (Enter  Budd.)  Colonel,  bring  out  your 
standing  army,  feathers  and  all.  (Budd  gives  signal  and  soldiers 
enter.)  What  do  you  think?  We're  going  to  be  attacked 

All.  Attacked? 

Ki-Ram.  —By  the  Datto  Mandi— this  very  afternoon.  Colonel, 

my  advice My!   Colonel,  you  are  one  of  the  handsomest 

men 

Budd.  (Impatiently.)  I  know  it!  I  know  it!  Proceed! 

Ki-Ram.  My  advice  is  to  take  all  of  these  peace  commissioners 
over  to  the  north  wall.  Let  them  shoot  at  everything  in  sight, 
while  I,  being  merely  an  office-holder,  will  take  the  women  into 
the  palace  grounds,  near  the  south  gate,  so  as  to  keep  them  out  of 
danger. 

Budd.  An  excellent  plan. 

Ki-Ram.  (Solemnly.)  And  may  Allah,  give  you  victory.  (He 
summons  the  natives,  who  come  in,  followed  by  the  Americans.) 

Chorus  of  Natives 

Drive  the  foe  into  the  sea! 
Allah!  Allah!  Strike  for  thee! 
Winds  and  furies,  wild  and  free ! 
Allah!  Allah!  Strike  for  thee! 
Allah— il— Allah! 

(Budd  and  the  other  Americans  listen  to  the  chorus,  and  appear 
to  be  in  pain.  Evidently  the  Oriental  music  does  not  appeal  to 
them.) 
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Budd.  Stop  it!  Stop  it!  That  is  the  worst  I  ever  heard.  What 
do  you  call  it? 

Ki-Ram.  It  is  our  Sulu  battle-hymn.  We  always  sing  that  just 
before  we  fight.. 

Budd.  That's  enough  to  make  any  one  fight. 

Ki-Ram.  I'm  sorry  you  don't  like  it.  It's  very  popular  over  here. 

Jones.  Popular!  Popular!  Would  you  like  to  hear  some  of  the 
popular  songs  of  a  truly  progressive  and  refined  people  ? 

Ki-Ram.  If  it  isn't  too  much  trouble. 

Jones.  Very  well,  your  musical  education  begins  right  here. 
We'll  give  you  some  of  our  characteristic  numbers  with  the  usual 
trimmings. 

(Jones  gives  a  sheet  to  Ki-Ram  and  then  comes  down  center  with 
the  school-ma'ams.) 

Jones 

Oh,  sing  no  more  of  the  crescent  moon 

Above  the  mango-tree, 
Or  of  the  bold  and  free  monsoon 

That  fans  your  local  sea. 
I've  something  here  of  a  classic  turn 

Which  you  should  learn  to  sing, 
As  true  musicians  you  must  learn 

To  do  this  sort  of  thing. 

(Ki-Ram  steps  to  the  front  with  the  sheet  of  music  given  to  him 
by  Jones.) 

Ki-Ram 

I  never  heard  such  a  song  before, 
Or  such  a  sprightly  air; 
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I'm  much  inclined  to  shout,  "Encore  1" 

I'm  pleased  beyond  compare. 
And  now  I'll  ask  a  chord  in  G 

For  this  sad  roundelay, 
About  the  girl  of  Manistee 

Who  up  and  went  away. 

(He  lco\s  at  the  song,  trembles  with  emotion,  and  is  unable  to 
proceed.) 

Ki-Ram.  Colonel,  I  can't  sing  this.  It's  too  sad. 

Budd.  Go  on;  try  it.  All  true  Americans  love  sad  songs. 

Ki-Ram.  Where  is  Manistee  ? 

Budd.  In  Michigan. 

Ki-Ram.  That  makes  it  sadder  still.  (Sings.) 

Oh,  darling  sister,  come  back  to  Manistee; 

Come  back  to  Manistee;  come  right  away! 
For  mother  is  waiting  for  you  back  in  Manistee; 

Come  back  to  Manistee;  don't  go  astray! 

(At  the  conclusion  he  breads  down  and  sobs  convulsively ,  while 
the  entire  chorus  repeats  the  pathetic  appeal  with  much  feel- 
ing. After  which  Ki-Ram,. Budd,  Jones,  and  Dingbat  sing  it  as 
a  a close  harmony"  quartette — the  hind  heard  at  amateur  enter* 
tainments  for  the  benefit  of  something.  As  they  conclude,  a 
rifle-shot  is  heard  near  at  hand.  The  company  is  thrown  into 
confusion,  and  Ki-Ram  retreats  to  the  palace. 

Budd.  What's  that?  Are  we  attacked  ahead  of  schedule  time? 

(Hardy  comes  on  from  right.) 

Hakdy.  They  have  captured  a  man  trying  to  get  through  the 
lines. 
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(Two  marines  enter  with  Hadji  between  them.  His  garments  are 
torn  and  he  is  badly  mussed  up.) 

A  Native.  Why,  it's  Hadji! 

Hardy.  We  found  this.  (He  gives  the  intercepted  message  to 
Budd.) 

Budd.  This  looks  suspicious,  but  I  can't  make  it  out.  Will  you 
translate  it  ?  (He  hands  it  over  to  Jones,  who,  during  the  twenty- 
jour  hours  he  has  spent  on  the  island,  has  mastered  the  Sulu 
language.) 

Jones.  It  is  to  the  Datto  Mandi  of  Parang.  (Reads.)  "The  south 
gate  of  the  city  will  be  unguarded  at  four  o'clock.  Your  eight  nieces 
may  be  found  in  the  palace  garden." 

Budd.  Why,  this  is  treason!  Where  is  the  Governor?  (Ki- 
Ram  comes  from  palace,  practicing  the  "Delia"  dance.  Budd  calls 
to  him.)  Governor! 

Ki-Ram.  What's  the  matter,  Colonel? 

Budd.  We  have  captured  a  traitor. 

Ki-Ram.  A  traitor? 

Budd.  Yes,— look.   . 

(Ki-Ram  sees  Hadji  and  shows  consternation.) 

Jones.  Read  that. 

(Ki-Ram  ta\es  the  message  and  reads  as  he  goes  toward  Hadji.) 

Ki-Ram.  North  wall— south  gate— isn't  that  terrible?  (To 
Hadji.)  Oh,  Hadji,  you  whom  I  have  trusted — you  whom  I  have 
known  since  boyhood — you  in  a  conspiracy!  How  could  you! 
(Chores  him.)  Not  a  word!  (Aside.)  If  he  speaks,  I'm  lost. 
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Pamela.  The  question  is,  who  sent  him  with  that  message? 

Ki-Ram.  That  is  the  question,  undoubtedly.  "Who  sent  him?" 
(To  Hadji.)  Why  didn't  you  swallow  it  ? 

Hadji.  I  couldn't.  My  heart  was  in  my  mouth. 

Pamela.  Do  you  happen  to  know  of  any  one  who  would  like 
very  much  to  see  those  young  ladies  disappear  and  never  return  ? 
•Ki-Ram.  Why,  Judge,  what  do  you  mean?  (To  Budd.)  At 
least,  Colonel,  you  don't  suspect  me? 

Pamela.  Let  the  prisoner  speak! 

Ki-Ram.  No,  I  protest.  He's  a  private  secretary.  I  wouldn't  be- 
lieve him  under  oath. 

(The  palace  cloc\  strides,  one — two — three— -four— five.  Ki-Ram 
listens  apprehensively,  flinching  at  each  stroke.) 

Pamela.  Five  o'clock!  The  alimony! 

Ki-Ram.  (Helplessly.)  Judge 

Pamela.  As  I  suspected — you  can't  pay.  Very  well,  to  jail  with 
both  of  them. 

Ki-Ram.  I  think  you  are  the  meanest  judge (Marines  seize 

Ki-Ram  and  Hadji.) 

Pamela.  To  jail! 

(They  are  marched  away.  Budd  summons  Lieutenant  Hardy.) 

Budd.  Lieutenant  Hardy,  take  a  detachment.  Bring  in  this 
Datto  Mandi.  If  you  capture  him,  my  election  to  Congress  will 
be  assured.  (Hardy  salutes.)  Fellow-citizens,  the  military  will  as- 
sume command.  Until  there  can  be  an  election  by  the  people,  I 
will  be  Governor  of  Sulu. 
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Chorus  to  Budp 

Loudly  we  shout, 

With  unaffected  din, 
Ki-Ram  goes  out 

And  Budd  comes  in! 
Ki-Ram  goes  out 

And  Budd,  and  Budd  comes  in! 

(Soldiers  and  all  the  others  exeunt  to  the  marching  chorus,  the 
wives  and  native  women  waving  their  good-bys.) 

Marching  Chorus 

For  they  know  the  girls  they're  leaving  behind 

All  civilian  love  will  spurn, 
And  never  a  one  will  change  her  mind 

Till  the  Volunteers  return. 

(As  the  chorus  dies  away,  Henrietta  comes  from  palace  and 
crosses  to  the  upper  landing,  mournfully  watching  the  de- 
parture.) 

Henrietta.  Gone!  The  only  man  I  have  loved  this  week!  The 
only  lieutenant  in  the  command!  With  what  joy  shall  I  await  his 
return!  (Sings.) 

"WHEN  MAIDENS  WAIT" 

Since  he  departed  I  have  drooped  and  sighed — 

I  wear  a  downcast  air. 
My  deep  anxiety  I  do  not  hide — 

It's  noticed  ev'ry where! 

It's  noticed  ev'ry  where! 
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A  girl  whose  sweetheart  to  the  war  has  gone — 

A  touching  picture  she! 
And  yet  the  longer  I  am  left  alone 

The  more  concern  for  me! 

The  more  concern  for  me! 

(She  enters  the  palace.  Ki-Ram  and  Hadji,  in  modified  prison 
stripes,  humanely  cut  on  the  evening-dress  pattern,  enter 
from  right.  Each  has  a  heavy  iron  band  padlocked  about 
his  waist,  and  they  are  chained  together.  A  very  tall  and  for- 
midable native  gaurd  accompanies  them.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly  dejected.) 

Ki-Ram.  (To  guard.)  You  tell  the  warden  that  we'll  be  back 
about  nine  o'clock,  and  tell  him  not  to  lock  us  out.  (Guard  exits. 
Ki-Ram  loo\s  at  Hadji.)  You  appear  to  be  sad  about  something. 

Hadji.  I  am  sad. 
Ki-Ram  loo\s  at  Hadji.)  You  appear  to  be  sad  about  something. 

Hadji.  The  future  seems  quite  dark  to  me. 

Ki-Ram.  As  for  me,  I'm  a  little  discouraged  about  my  future, 
more  or  less  ashamed  of  my  past,  and  not  exactly  delighted  with 
my  present. 

Hadji.  Only  to  think,  branded  as  a  criminal! 

Ki-Ram.  Hadji,  after  having  been  a  private  secretary  for  years, 
I  shouldn't  think  you'd  mind  a  little  thing  like  this.  Besides,  it's 
no  disgrace  to  be  a  convict.  Science  has  but  lately  discovered  that 
crime  is  a  disease.  We  are  not  really  wicked ;  we  are  full  of 
microbes. 

Hadji.  It's  a  consoling  reflection,  isn't  it  ? 

Ki-Ram.  What's  more,  I  have  a  plan.  I  find  in  that  volume  of 
Arkansaw  law  that  when  a  divorced  woman  becomes  desperate 
and  remarries,  then  the  first  victim  doesn't  have  to  pay  any  more 
alimony.  ','"•'■ 
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Hadji.  Well? 

Ki-Ram.  Shall  I  move  in  a  portable  black-board  and  diagram 
this  for  you?  Don't  you  see  that  if  I  can  induce  those  dreamy 
gazelles  to  commit  matrimony,  then  I  shall  be  free  and  can  take 
my  place  as  Governor  once  more? 

Hadji.  What  good  will  that  do  me? 

Ki-Ram.  After  I  am  Governor  once  more,  you  apply  for  a 
pardon. 

Hadji.  And  then? 

Ki-Ram.  Then  your  application  will  be  placed  on  file. 

Hadji,  After  which? 

Ki-Ram.  Nothing  ever  happens  after  an  application  is  placed 
on  file. 

Hadji.  I  can't  see  that  the  situation  is  clearing  up  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

Ki-Ram.  You  don't  seem  to  understand.  This  plan  of  mine  is 
intended  to  get  me  out  of  trouble.  It's  not  any  wide-spread,  benevo- 
lent undertaking  of  a  Carnegie  character.  It's  simply  a  very  foxy 
plan  by  which  your  uncle  Ki-Ram  is  going  to  give  the  loud,  metal- 
lic ha-ha  to  Hasty  Helen. 

Hadji.  And  what,  oh  Towering  Intellect,  is  your  plan?  (Ki- 
Ram  gives  him  a  card,  which  he  reads.)  "Ki-Ram  and  Hadji, 
matrimonial  agents."  Then  I  am  a  partner  in  the  enterprise? 

Ki-Ram.  In  order  to  get  my  parole,  I  had  to  bring  you  along,  so  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  make  you  a  partner.  No  one  but  a  black- 
smith can  dissolve  this  partnership. 

(Natividad,  one  of  the  wives,  comes  from  the  palace  and  down  the 
broad  stairway.  She  is  overwhelmingly  attired  in  a  Parisian 
gown,  and  has  adopted  a  languid,  society  manner.). 

Ki-Ram.  (Gazing  at  her.)  Merciful  Manila!  See  what  she  has 
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been  doing  with  my  money!  (He  approaches  her  in  the  humble 
manner  .0/  a  tradesman  soliciting  patronage.)    Good-evening! 

Would  you  do  me  a  slight  favor?  I  want  you  to  marry  a 

Natividad.  (Haughtily.)  Oh,  really! 

(Ramona,  another  wife,  follows  Natividad.  She  and  the  others, 
who  come  later,  wear  superb  evening  costumes.) 

Ki-Ram.  (To  Ramona,  offering  card.)  Would  you  require  any- 
thing in  our  line? 

Ramona.  I  beg  pardon,  but  have  wc  met? 

Ki-Ram.  Wc  were  married  for  a  while,  but,  of  course,  that  is.  n 
mere  detail. 

(She  passes  on  as  Mauricia  comes  down  the  steps.) 

Hadji.  Oh,  look  at  this  one! 

Ki-Ram.  (To  Hadji.)  Did  you  ever  see  so  much  alimony  in  one 
evening?  (To  Mauricia.)  We  have  in  stock  a  choice  assortment 
of  husbands— short  ones,  tall  ones 

Mauricia.  Indeed!  (Passing  on.  Selina  approaches  and  Ki-Ram 
bows  to  her.) 

Ki-Ram.  Madam,  matrimony  follows  the  flag.  Our  husbands 
are  guaranteed 

Selina.  What  strange-looking  creatures! 

Ki-Ram.  And  my  money  paid  for  it.  (Looking  at  the  gown. 
Pepita  follows,  and  he  addresses  her.)  An  American  husband  is 
a  very  convenient  thing  to  have  around  the  house.  He  is  a  per- 
manent meal-ticket  and  can  be  taught  to  eat  from  the  hand. 

Pepita.  I  should  rather  like  to  have  one.  (Passing  on.) 

Hadji.  That  is  the  first  ray  of  hope. 

(Natalia  enters J 
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Ki-Ram.  (To  Natalia.)  Laura,  why  not? 

Natalia.  My  name  is  not  Laura. 

Ki-Ram.  Isn't  it?  Well,  it's  a  wise  husband  that  can  remember 
all  of  his  wives.  (She  passes  on  and  he  continues  to  importune 
her.)  Madam,  a  husband  can  be  thrown  in  with  the  lease  and 

moved  out  widi  the  furniture.  Now (Sees  Chiquita,  who 

comes  unth  a  flourish  of  her  finery.)  Oh-h-h-h! 

Chiquita.  (Sweeping  up  and  down  to  display  gown.)  We  are 
Americanized. 

Ki-Ram.  /  am  paralyzed. 

Hadji.  And  I  (Looking  at  wives,  who  are  disdainful.)  seem  to 
be  ostracized. 

Ki-Ram.  You  are  simply  undersized.  That  lets  you  out. 

Chiquita.  As  I  live,  it's  that  fellow  Ki-Ram. 

Ki-Ram.  Yes,  ma'am,  I  am,  I  am  Ki-Ram,  and  I'd  like  to  say 
something  to  complete  the  rhyme. 

Chiquita.  (To  the  wives.)  We  must  not  be  seen  talking  to  any 
one  below  us  in  social  station. 

Ki-Ram.  This  is  one  of  the  heaviest  frosts  ever  known  in  die 
tropics.  (Budd  und  Henrietta  enter  together  as  Ki-Ram  continues 
to  address  the  wives  on  the  business  proposition.)  Ladies,  matri- 
mony is  an  institution  that  no  family  should  be  without.  True  hap- 
piness— (Hadji  sees  Budd  and  Henrietta,  arid  attempts  to  call 
Ki-Ram's  attention  to  them.  He  \er\s  at  the  chain) — true  hap- 
piness— (Hadji  pulls  the  chain  once  more.  Ki-Ram  to  wives.) 
Excuse  me,  I'm  getting  a  cable  message. 

Hadji.  The  Colonel. 

(All  wives  except  Chiquita  exeunt  as  Budd  and  Henrietta  come 
down  stage.) 

Chiquita.  (Hurrying  to  Budd.)  Oh,  Colonel! 
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Henrietta,  (Seeing  Ki-Ram  in  prison  suit.)  Governor! 

Ki-Ram.  Henrietta,  don't  call  me  Governor!  I  am  plain  convict 
number  forty-seven.  The  globule  of  merriment  fastened  to  the 
other  end  of  this  daisy  chain  is  number  forty-eight.  Even  my  pri- 
vate secretary  outranks  me  one  point.  Henrietta,  help  us.  Every 
man  likes  to  see  his  wife  happily  married.  I  want  these  fairy  fays 
to  marry  the  soldiers. 

Henrietta.  I  think  that  every  girl  should  marry  a  soldier. 

Ki-Ram.  Good!  (Offering  card  to  Colonel.)  Colonel! 

Hadji.  Colonel,  we  hope 

Ki-Ram.  You  keep  still.  You  are  the  silent  partner.  (To  Budd.) 
Have  a  card. 

Budd.  (Reading  the  card.)  "Ki-Ram  and  Hadji,  matrimonial 
agents.  Husbands  and  wives  supplied  while  you  wait.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed  or  goods  will  be  exchanged."  (To  Chiquita.) 
That  seems  reasonable. 

Ki-Ram.  Exactly.  Our  object  in  life  is  to  make  people  happy, 
it  being  a  well  known  fact  that  all  married  people  are  happy. 
(Aside.)  Heaven  help  me!  (To  Budd  once  more.)  Take  your  case. 
There  is  Chiquita — she  loves  you  dearly. 

Budd. 'Really 

Hadji.  I  should  say  so.  Everybody  in  jail  has  been  talking 
about  it. 

Ki-Ram.  Take  a  good  look,  Colonel.  She's  amiable,  young, 
fascinating.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  get  along  without  her. 

Budd.  Really— I  see  no  objection. 

(Enter  Hardy.) 

Chiquita.  Oh,  Colbnel!  (Budd  and  Chiquita  embrace .) 
Henrietta.  (Scandalized.)  Father! 
Ki-Ram.  (Delighted.)  Too  late! 
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Hardy.  Colonel,  congratulations  on  your  wonderful  victory. 

Budd.  My  wonderful  victory. 

Hardy.  We  have  brought  in  the  Datto  Mandi. 

Ki-Ram.  Mandi  here?  I'm  going  back  to  jail. 

Hadji.  But  the  matrimonial  bureau? 

Ki-Ram.  That's  so. 

Henrietta.  (To  Budd.)  If  you  and  Chiquita  are  to  be  married, 
why  not  Mr.  Hardy  and  I  ? 

Budd.  On  various  occasions  I  have 

Ki-Ram.  Look  out  everybody,  he's  going  to  make  a  speech. 

Budd.  I  will  permit  you  and  the  Lieutenant  to  stand  up  with  mc 
and  Chiquita. 

(Budd  and  Chiquita  stroll  up  stage  together,  leaving  Henrietta 
disconsolate.  Ki-Ram  beckons  to  her.) 

Ki-Ram.  Henry,  come  here!  If  you  and  this  reckless  youth  wish 
to  marry,  cultivate  Chiquita.  Hereafter  she  will  be  the  general 
manager  of  die  Budd  family. 

•    Henrietta.  I'll  do  it.  (Goes  over  to  Chiquita.)  Chiquita!  Or 
perhaps  I  had  better  learn  to  call  you  "Mamma." 

Ki-Ram  and  Hadji.  (Aside.)  Mamma!  (They  dance  with  glee.) 

Chiquita.  What  is  it,  my  daughter? 

Ki-Ram.  and  Hadji.  (Aside.)  Daughter!  (They  embrace  each 
other  in  rapture.) 

Henrietta.  (To  Chiquita.)  Come!  Help  me  to  select  a  nice 
soldier  for  each  of  your  sisters. 

Chiquita.  Indeed  I  will.  (To  Budd.)  Star  of  my  soul!  (Loo\s 
at  him  tenderly  and  goes  over  to  join  Hardy  and  Henrietta.) 

Ki-Ram.  (To  Hadji.)  Star  of  her  soul!  That's  what  she  used  to 
call  me. 
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Budd.  (Cordially.)  Gentlemen,  wc  seem  to  be  threatened  with 
an  epidemic  of  marriages. 

Hadji.  It  hasn't  affected  me  yet. 

Ki-Ram.  Don't  you  worry—I'm  going  to  give  you  Galula.  (To 
Budd.)  Colonel,  do  you  know  what  I've  been  thinking  about  ever 
since  I  went  to  jail? 

Budd.  (Interested.)  Tell  me. 

Ki-Ram.  I  forget  the  name,  but  it  had  a  cherry  in  it. 

Budd.  A  cocktail!  Come! 

(They  start  towards  the  palace.  Ki-Ram  finds  himself  held  bac\ 
by  the  chain  attached  to  Hadji.  He  is  embarrassed. 

Ki-Ram.  Colonel! 

Budd.  Well? 

Ki-Ram.  I  don't  like  to  ring  any  one  in  on  you,  but  there  are 
certain  reasons  why  we  shall  have  to  take  number  forty-eight  along 
with  us.  (Budd  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  exits.)  About  face!  For- 
ward, march!  To  the  lifesaving  station!  (Ki-Ram  and  Hadji  off 
left,  peeping  step.) 

Hardy.  (Looking  at  Chiquita.)  Chiquita,  simply  marvelous! 
In  two  days  you  have  become  quite  assimilated.  Permit  me.  (Kisses 
Chiquita.  Exclamation  of  surprise  from  Henrietta.)  What's  the 
matter?  Haven't  I  a  right  to  kiss  my  mother-in-law? 

Henrietta.  You  have  the  right,  but  it  is  so  unusual. 

Hardy.  And  a  charming  mother-in-law,  too.  Only  to  think — 
yesterday  morning  an  untamed  creature  of  the  jungle,  and  now, 
thanks  to  our  new  policy,  a  genuine  American  girl. 

Chiquita.  Yes,  a  genuine  American  girl,  for  I'm  going  to  get 
married  right  away. 

Henrietta  and  Chorus 
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"FOOLISH  WEDDING  BELLS* 

When  you  are  feeling  out  of  gear 

And  blue  as  indigo, 
The  world  devoid  of  any  cheer. 
Your  spirits  rather  low, 
Now  this  is  what  you  ought  to  do,  and  that  without  delay: 
Go  seek  the  matrimonial  mart— get  married  right  away. 

Refrain 

For  men  tiiey  come,  and  men  they  go, 

Don't  wait  until  tomorrow; 
For  those  who  wait  too  long  may  know 

A  spinster's  lot  is  sorrow. 
Shut  your  eyes ;  grab  a  prize ; 
Choose  a  male  at  the  bargain  sale; 
To  single  joys  your  last  farewells, 
And  ring  those  foolish  wedding  bells. 

(As  she  is  singing  the  refrain,  the  wives -and  Imperial  Guards  come 
in,  attended  by  pages  who  carry  cushions.  Budd  comes  bac\ 
from  left  and  joins  Chiquita.  A  stately  dance  follows  the  re- 
peat of  the  refrain,  at  the  close  of  which  the  men  are  \neeling 
on  the  cushions,  each  in  front  of  the  maiden  of  his  choice.  Ki- 
Ram  and  Hadji  come  from  palace.) 

Henrietta.  (To  Ki-Ram.)  I  have  arranged  everything. 
Ki-Ram.  Talk  about  your  matrimonial  jack-pots!  Now,  then, 
who's  going  to  perform  the  cermony  ? 
Henrietta.  I  have  sent  for  the  Judge-Advocate. 

(Pamela  enters  and  comes  down  center.) 
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Ki-Ram.  Oh,  fie,  fury,  fiddle,  and  fudge!  (Falls  in  Hadji's 
arms.) 

Pamela.  Well,  what  is  required  ? 

Chiquita.  (Mischievously  and  triumphantly.)  We  want  to  get 
married— tf//  of  us. 

Pamela.  Married!  You  too,  Colonel  ? 

Budd.  (Embarrassed.)  I'm  afraid  so. 

Pamela.  Oh,  Colonel,  how  could  you!  (Signs  of  breaking 
down.) 

Ki-Ram.  He  couldn't,  so  we  arranged  it  for  him.   . 

Pamela.  You  arranged  it?  Aha!  I  see.  (To  the  women.)  You 
have  been  deceived.  (Men  arise.) 

Women.  Deceived?  (Pages  remove  cushions;) 

Pamela.  Don't  you  remember  what  I  told  you  ?  If  you  remarry, 
you  lose  all  interest  in  the  royal  estates.  Marry,  and  that  moment 
you  are  paupers. 

Chiquita.  You  forget.  We  are  now  American  girls,  and  they 
never  marry  for  money.  (Ki-Ram  and  Hadji  applaud  loudly.) 
Begin  the  service. 

Pamela.  No!  If  you  will  not  save  yourselves,  then  /  will  save 
you.  Listen  to  this  order  of  -  he  court.  The  divorced  wives  of  Ki- 
Ram  shall  not  marry  within  the  year.  (A  general  exclamation  of 
disappointment.   Soldiers  embrace  the  wives  sympathetically.) 

Pamela.  (To  Ki-Ram.)  Now,  what  do  you  say? 

Ki-Ram.  I  don't, dare  to  say  it,  tfiere  are  ladies  present.  Have 
mercy,  Judge.  (She  spurns  him.)  Have  a  card. 

(She  loo\s  at  him  contemptuously  and  stall's  away,  followed  by 
the  sorrowful  couples,  leaving  Ki-Ram  and  Hadji  alone  with 
their  misery.  They  squat  at  center  utterly  discouraged.) 

Ki-Ram.  Hadji,  pull  down  the  blinds.  The  matrimonial  agency 
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is  busted.  (Galula  slips  on  from  left  and  stands  behind  hint,  gently 
fanning.  He  sits  up,  alarmed.  Loo\s  at  Hadji.)  Do  you  feel  a 
draft?  (Turns  and  sees  Galula.)  Oh,  Gab.ila,  don't  you  think 
I'm  having  trouble  enough?  (She  exits  to  left,  crestfallen,  as  the 
Datto  Mandi  of  Parang,  a  fierce  and  bearded  warrior,  brandishing 
a  long  sword,  comes  stealthily  from  right  and  approaches  Ki- 
Ram. 
Hadji.  I  wonder  what's  going  to  happen  next. 

(Ki-Ram  sees  Mandi  and  falls  over  in  mortal  terror.  Hadji  scram- 
bles to  the  end  of  the  chain.  Mandi  has  his  sword  up  and  is 
about  to  dispatch  Ki-Ram,  when  Jones  comes  on  from  right 
and  stops  him.) 

Jones.  You  mustn't  kill  this  man.  I've  insured  his  life  for  fifty 
thousand  pesos. 

(Loud  cheering  heard  outside.  Ki-Ram,  Hadji,  and  Mandi  listen, 
surprised.) 

Hadji.  What's  that?     ' 

(Jones  runs  up  steps  and  loo\s  out.) 

Jones.   Aha!   The  campaign  clubs  are  coming,  and  the  two 
candidates  for  Governor. 
Ki-Ram.  Candidates  for  Governor? 
Jones.  Certainly.  Politics  follows  the  flag. 

(More  cheering.  A  crash  of  brass-band  music,  and  a  political  pa- 
rade comes  into  view.  First,  "The  Sulu  Democratic  Marching 
Club,"  with  a  large  banner.   Soldiers,  natives,  wives,  etc., 
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march  four  abreast.  Then  the  "Sulu  Republican  Marching 
Club,"  with  banner,  tin  horns,  badges,  etc.  The  Democrats  mass 
at  left,  and  Republicans  at  right.  Budd,  Pamela,  Hardy,  Hen- 
rietta, Chiquita  and  Jones  in  the  center.  Didymos  and  Ras- 
tos,  in  froc\-coat  costumes  and  tall  hats,  come  down  and  do  a 
lively  dance. 

Ki-Ram.  Colonel,  what  in  the  name  of  Aguinaldo  does  this 
mean? 

Budd.  I  will  explain.  When  you  went  to  prison,  I,  as  military 
commander,  became  Governor  pro  tern.,  until  the  people  could  elect 
a  new  governor.  The  first  political  campaign  is  now  in  full  swing. 
Permit  me  to  introduce  the  Honorable  Mr.  Rastos,  the  people's 
choice,  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  of  Sulu.  (Cheers  and 
horn-blowing  on  the  Republican  side.  Rastos  bows  to  the  ovation, 
and  then  loo\s  at  Ki-Ram  scornfully.)  And  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Didymos,  the  workingman's  friend,  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor  of  Sulu.  (Cheers  and  horn-blowing  on  the  Democratic 
side.) 

Hadji.  (To  Ki-Ram.)  What  are  we — Populists? 

Ki-Ram.  No.  We  are  Prohibitionists;  Colonel! 

Budd.  Well? 

Ki-Ram.  Colonel,  this  is  the  final  blow.  Take  me  back  to  prison. 
Lock  me  in  the  deepest,  darkest,  dampest  dungeon,  and  keep  me 
there  forever. 

(Boom  of  cannon  heard.) 
Budd.  What's  that? 

(Enter  Soldier.) 
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Soldier.  The  despatch-boat  has  arrived  with  orders.  (Gives 
official-looking  paper  to  Budd  and  one  to  Hardy.) 

Hardy.  (Looking.)  What's  this?  (Reading.)  "For  bravery  dis- 
played in  the  capture  of  the  desperate  and  bloodthirsty  Mandi, 
you  are  made  a  brigadier-general.,> 

Henrietta.  A  brigadier-general! 

Hardy.  Yes!  Of  Volunteers,  too!  A  hero  at  last!  (He  embraces 
Henrietta.) 

Ki-Ram.  A  hero.  Now  he'll  have  to  be  investigated. 

Budd.  (Looking  at  paper.)  Aha!  This  is  important.  (Reads.) 
"The  Supreme  Court  decides  that  the  constitution  follows  the 
flag  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  only.  This  being  the 
case,  you  are  instructed  to  preserve  order  in  Sulu,  but  not  to  inter- 
fere with  any  of  the  local  laws  or  customs.  (To  soldiers.)  Release 
him!  He  is  no  longer  convict  number  forty-seven.  He  is— the 
Sultan! 

(The  soldiers  hastily  remove  the  chains.  One  hands  Ki-Ram  his 
royal  Sulu  he  ad -gear.  As  he  puts  it  on  there  is  a  blare  of  trum- 
pets. All  the  natives  salaam  humbly.  Didymos  and  Rastos 
\neel  in  trepidation.  Ki-Ram  swaggers  bac\  and  forth  in  front 
of  the  assemblage. 

Ki-Ram.  (To  Didymos  and  Rastos.)  You  two  statesmen  hurry 
and  get  me  a  throne. 

Chiquita.  (Sadly.)  And  are  we  still  your  wives? 

Ki-Ram.  Not  if  I  can  help  it.  You  go  to  Parang  with  Mandi. 

Chiquita.  We  don't  want  to  go. 

Ki-Ram.  I  don't  care  where  you  go,  but  the  alimony  ceases. 
(He  mounts  an  improvised  throne  at  center,)  Judge  Jackson! 

Pamela.  (Coldly.)  Well,  sir? 
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Ki-Ram.  Back  to  Boston!  As  for  the  brother  of  the  sun,  he  will 
resume  operations  as  the  Sultan  of  Sulu. 

FINALE 

Ki-Ram 

And  this  is  why,  you'll  understand, 
I  love  my  own,  my  native  land, 

My  little  isle  of  Sulu! 

Smiling  isle  of  Sulu! 
I  wasn't  ready  to  say  good-by, 
And  I'm  glad  diat  I  didn't  have  to  die. 

(All  repeal.) 

Chorus  to  Audience 

Since  we  first  met  you, 

Since  we  first  met  you, 
The  open  sky  above  us  seems  a  deeper  blue ; 
Golden,  dripping  sunshine  warms  us  through  and  through, 

Each  flower  has  a  new  perfume, 

Since  we  met  you! 

CURTAIN 
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